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(being the rrth Platonic Epigram in the Greek Anthology) 


The Graces sought a heavenly shrine, which neer 
Shall come to nought, 

And in thy soul, Immortal Poet, found 
The shrine they sought. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue KEcclesiazusae has come down to us unaccompanied by any 
didascalia or other evidence of its date, beyond what may be gathered 
from the play itself and the comments of the Greek Scholiasts thereon. 
But the information derivable from these sources makes it abundantly 
clear that the play was exhibited in the spring of the year s.c. 393, 
in the third year of the 96th Olympiad, when Eubulides was archon. 

In the opening scenes of the comedy, the women, disguised as men, 
are practising the part which they are shortly to play in the Assembly, 
éxxAnota, of the Athenian people. And Praxagora, their leader, delivers 
a speech of considerable length, in the serious part of which she is 
doubtless expounding the poet’s own views respecting the political 
condition of Athens. She arraigns the policy of the people for its 
total want of continuity; she avers that they are perpetually chopping 
and changing; enamoured of one course to-day, and of the opposite 
course to-morrow ; and in illustration of her statement, she says: 

Tò cvppaxwv ad Tov’, dr’ éakomoüpeÜa, 

el pi) yévowr', droXeiy €hackoy thv mów. 

Gre 0j & éyéver', FxOovro" rev 9€ Dnrópov 

6 ror dvameicas eùÂùs drodpas dyero. 
“Then again this Alliance, when we were deliberating about it, they 
vowed that not to conclude it would be the ruin of the State: but when 
once it was concluded, they were disgusted with it; and the orator who 
persuaded them into it had straightway to cut and run." Lines 
193-196. 

On this passage the Scholiasts remark, sept tod cvppayixod, Pirdyopos 
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ieropei Ori mpd dto0 èrôv éyévero cvppaxia Aakeðaruoviwv ral Borwrâv. 
* As to the Alliance, Philochorus relates that, two years before, an 
Alliance had been concluded between the Lacedaemonians and the 
Boeotians.” But as the speaker is referring to an alliance entered into 
not by the Lacedaemonians, but by the Athenians, Petit has, with 
general consent, substituted ’A@qvaiwy for Aaxedatpoviwy in the Scholium. 
And that this is really what the Scholiasts meant is made still plainer 
by the circumstance that the orator who fell into discredit for pushing 
the treaty through is by them (on line 196) declared, however wrongly, 
to have been the illustrious officer Conon, the inveterate enemy of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

We get therefore so far that, according to the statement in the 
Scholium, the Ecclesiazusae was acted two years after an alliance had 
been contracted between the Athenians and the Boeotians, an alliance 
which was considered of momentous, and even of vital, importance to 
Athens: and that with this alliance the name of Conon was, or might 
have been, in some way connected. And we have next to consider 
whether we find in history, within the period admissible for the production 
of this play, any treaty of alliance between the Athenians and the 
Boeotians which will answer the foregoing conditions. 

Now the disastrous termination of the Peloponnesian War not only 
annihilated the Athenian empire, it reduced Athens herself to the position 
of a mere satellite and dependency of the Spartan leadership. The 
Athenians! were bound to follow wherever Sparta might lead; her 


! Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 20. 

The scytale-dispatch in which the Ephors originally announced the decision 
of Sparta as to the fate of her fallen rival is preserved by Plutarch. 

Tade ra r&y Tey Aakedatpovioy €yvo* KagBakóvres tov IIeipatà kai ra pakpà oxédn, 
xai ékBávres ek marâôv Tay moMov, ràv abrdy yay éxovres, raürá ka OpGvres rav elpávav 
€xorre, ai xpydorre, kal rovs duyddas dvévres. Ylepl rüv vadv rô mdjOcos, ókoióv ri ka 
tyvel Soxén, abra srotéere, Plutarch’s Lysander, chap. 14. 

“Gin ye ding doon Peiraeus an’ the Lang Shanks” (rà uaxpà oxéAn, the Long 
Walls) “an’ gang oot o' a’ the touns, an’ bide in yer ain countree, ye can hae 
Peace, an’ ye wull; forbye ye maun tak’ hame yer exiles. Anent the nummer o' 
the ships, wat sall be determined there, that do ye.” 
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enemies were to be their enemies, and her friends their friends; their 
navy was limited to twelve triremes; and the demolition of the Long 
Walls left them open at once to a blockade by the formidable armies of 
the Peloponnesian Confederacy. 

In this state of humiliation Athens remained for about nine years, 
from B. c. 404 to n. c. 395. 

Yet at the very moment of her fall an undereurrent was working 
whieh was ultimately to lift her, not indeed to her former supremacy, 
but to a position of dignity and complete independence. 

At the time when Athens lay helpless at the feet of her conquerors, 
a great congress was held at Sparta for the purpose of deciding upon 
her fate. Many states, and more especially Thebes and Corinth, were 
urgent that no terms of any kind should be granted her ; insisting that 
the city should be razed, and all the citizens sold into slavery ; and that 
sheep should pasture over the ground which once was Athens. The 
Lacedaemonians stood resolutely between Athens and this terrible 
vengeance, declaring that they would not reduce to slavery an Hellenic 
city, a city too which had done such splendid service for Hellas in the 
hour of her gravest peril And, overruling the eager hostility of the 
most powerful members of the Confederacy, they granted the terms of 
peace which have already been mentioned !. 


1 Xen. Hell ii. 2. 19, 20; Isocrates, de Pace 94, Plataicus 84; Plutarch, 
Lysander, chap. 15. 

Plutarch tells us that Lysander and the allied generals in the camp before 
Athens, in the midst of their deliberations as to her fate, adjourned for a while to 
a banquet. There, amidst the wine and music, a Phocian sang the opening lines 
of the first Choral song in the Electra of Euripides, Daughter of Agamemnon, 
I came, O Electra, to thy humble cottage. Thereupon all the company were moved 
with compassion, thinking that the fate of that famous princess bore some 
resemblance to the fate which they themselves were even then meditating for the 
famous city. Thenceforward milder counsels prevailed. 

It is to be hoped that there is some foundation for the anecdote about the 
Electra, and that the melodies of Euripides were to some extent instrumental 
in mitigating the misfortunes of Athens herself, just as, the same authority 
informs us, they had been instrumental, some years before, in ameliorating the 
lot of the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse. But the setting in which the anecdote 
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No moment in all Hellenic history after the great Persian invasion 
was so noble as this, when Sparta saw her great antagonist prostrate at 
her feet, forgot the bitter rivalry of the last seven and twenty years, 
remembered only their comradeship in the death-struggle against the 
Mede, remembered the gallantry and self-devotion of Athens in those 
heroie days, and proved herself a worthy representative of the men of 
Thermopylae and Plataea. Not a life was taken; no Athenian was 
injured in purse or person; no trophies, not even the Spartan shields 
captured at Sphacteria, were reclaimed, but Athens was left with all her 
wealth of architecture and seulpture, with all her art-treasures, and 
temples, and choruses ; still an “eye” of Hellas, still the noblest and 
the loveliest of all Hellenie eities. 

The spirit of the dead Callicratidas must have been strong in the 
Spartan councils on that day, when the Peloponnesian War was closed 
with this great act of forbearance and magnanimity. And yet, though 
it displayed Sparta for the moment as the true Pan-Hellenic leader, 
though it invested her with a claim to our admiration even surpassing 
what is due to her military glories, it undoubtedly sowed the bitter seed 
which culminated in her own downfall. 

Thebes and Corinth, the main props of the Confederacy which acknow- 
ledged the leadership of Sparta, were naturally aggrieved to find their 
fondest wishes overruled, and their hostility to Athens rebuked, by the 
generous moderation of the Spartan decision. And very shortly after- 
wards the Thebans? certainly, and according to Justin the Corinthians 


has reached us is plainly apocryphal. The fate of Athens was not left to the 
decision of Lysander and the allied generals in the camp before her walls. It had 
already been determined by the authorities at Sparta. 

1 Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 5; Plutarch, Lysander, chap. 27; Justin. v. 10. Justin’s 
words are "Interea Thebani Corinthiique legatos ad Lacedaemonios mittunt, qui 
ex manubiis portionem praedae communis belli periculique peterent. Quibus 
negatis, non quidem aperte bellum adversus Lacedaemonios decernunt, sed 
tacitis animis tantam iram concipiunt, ut subesse bellum intelligi posset." 
Plutarch, on the other hand, is clear that the Thebans alone made the claim and 
received the rebuff, On8aioe uóvoi, roy dAÀAev cvupáxov jovxa(óvrorv. And this is 
more in accordance with the statement in Xenophon. It seems probable that 
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also, received a further rebuff from Sparta: their claim to share in the 
wealth which Lysander had brought from Asia for the more effectual 
prosecution of the war being absolutely repudiated by the Spartan 
government. Thenceforward they began to draw away from her side. 
And in the following year when Sparta again summoned her allies to 
invade Attica, and put down the popular party under Thrasybulus, it 
was noticed that the only states! which did not obey the summons were 
Thebes and Corinth. Nor did these two states ever again act in unison 
with that great group of Hellenie peoples which recognized Sparta as 
their chief and leader. 

Some two years later the Lacedaemonians went to war with Elis, and 
summoned the Confederacy to assist them. Again there were two 
exceptions to the unanimity with which the allies, including the 
Athenians, obeyed the call; and again those two exceptions? were 
Thebes and Corinth. 

It was, seemingly, in the year B.c. 396 that Agesilaus was planning 
his great expedition to Asia Minor. His mind was full of mighty 
projects and lofty hopes: even dreaming of those gigantic successes 
the achievement of which was reserved for a later period, and for 
a Macedonian king. He was a second Agamemnon, conducting the 
hosts of all Greece to conquer a mightier Troy: a Pan-Hellenie leader, 
retorting upon Persia the invasion of Hellas by Xerxes. He named 
2 rendezvous to which all the troops were to repair, and sent messengers 
to all the Hellenic cities, both within and without Peloponnesus, fixing 
the particular quota which each was expected to send?. The Boeotians 
appear to have returned a blunt refusal. The Corinthians alleged (and 
Pausanias actually gives credit to their allegations) that they were most 
desirous of coming, but were deterred by an evil omen, the recent 


Justin, or rather Trogus Pompeius whom he follows, was misled by the fact that 
at this time the Thebans and Corinthians were generally acting together. 

? Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 30. ? [bid. iii. 2. 25. 

3 Ibid. iii. 4. 3; Id. Agesilaus, chap. 1; Plutarch, Agesilaus, chap. 6; Pausanias, 
Laconica, ix. 1. 
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destruction of their Temple of Olympian Zeus. Anyhow neither 
Thebans nor Corinthians came. On this occasion, too, the Athenians 
excused themselves, on the plea that they had not yet sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the Peloponnesian War. 

So far the symptoms of alienation were merely of a negative 
character. Thebes and Corinth had not moved with the rest of the 
Confederacy at the summons, and under the leadership of Sparta, but 
neither had they proceeded to any overt acts of hostility. But before 
Agesilaus had started for Asia, the Boeotians had offered to him, and 
through him to Sparta, a direct and deliberate insult. The King of 
Sparta, in emulation of his great predecessor the King of Mycenae, 
was desirous of inaugurating his expedition by a preliminary sacrifice 
at Aulis, in honour of the Goddess Artemis!. He left the fleet assembled 
at the southern promontory of Euboea, and came with a single trireme 
to Aulis to perform the sacrifice. The victims were slain, their thigh- 
bones and fat were on the altar, the fire was kindled, when suddenly 
a squadron of Boeotian cavalry, hastily dispatched by the Boeotarchs, 
appeared upon the scene and put a forcible stop to the proceedings; 
even driving Agesilaus himself from the temple, and casting from the 
altar and throwing about in all directions the half-consumed sacrificial 
meats. It was said that the rites were not being performed in the 
proper and customary manner; but we are not here concerned with 
the right or wrong of the affair. In any case the conduct of the 
Boeotians was a grievous affront, and a deliberate provocation, to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the foremost Hellenic state. The sacrifice 


* Xen, Hell. iii. 4. 3,4; Plutarch, Agesilaus, chap. 6; Pausanias, Laconica, ix. 2, 

The principal victim was a deer, kataorépas éhaov ékéhevoey dmipEacOae ròv 
éavro) uáyriv. Plutarch, ubi supra. 

The deer was in many ways specially associated with Artemis; but on the 
present occasion its sacrifice was peculiarly appropriate, because (as the later 
legends told the tale) it was a deer, substituted by the Goddess for Iphigenia, that 
Agamemnon really sacrificed at Aulis. 


GAN’ ÉékAepev, Edagoy ávriboUcá pov 
"Aprejis "Axacois.—Iph, in Taur. 28, 29. 
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which was to redound to the glory of Agesilaus was turned into a bitter 
humiliation; and he re-embarked on his trireme in great anger, calling 
the Gods to witness the insulting conduct of the Boeotians. 

The incident was not forgotten; and when at the commencement of 
the year 5.c. 395 the Phocians, assailed by the Boeotians, applied for 
help to Sparta, the latter! at once seized the opportunity of declaring 
war against Thebes, and summoned the Peloponnesian Confederacy to 
invade Boeotia. Only one member of the Confederacy refused to comply, 
and of course that member was Corinth?, The army from Peloponnesus, 
led by Pausanias the King, was to invade Boeotia from the south: 
whilst another army, under Lysander, the greatest general and most 
influential personage in Hellas, was to enter it on the north-west from 
Phocis. The two armies were to meet at Haliartus. 

Alarmed at these formidable preparations the Boeotians sent an 
embassy to Athens, to propose an alliance, and the formation of an 
Anti-Spartan League. The speech of their envoy, as preserved, or 
invented, for us by Xenophon, points out in strong and exaggerated 
language the benefits which might accrue to Athens herself from the 
proposed alliance.  * Ye will become," says the orator, “far greater 
than ye ever were; ye will be leaders of all: of ourselves, of the 
Peloponnesians, of your former subjects, yea of the great king himself." 

The question for the Athenian Assembly to decide was one of vital 
and absorbing interest, Should they, or should they not, coneur with 
Thebes in establishing an Anti-Spartan League, to which Corinth at 
all events was quite certain at once to accede? If they did, they 
would, for the first time since their fall, be moving out of the shadow 
of the Spartan supremacy, and would become once more a free and 
independent Republic. But they would be uniting themselves to their 
deadliest enemies, against the very Power which, nine years before, had 
shielded them from the relentless vengeance of those very enemies. 
They would be performing an act of great politieal ingratitude, and 


1 Xen, Hell. iii, 5. 5. ? Ibid, iii. 5. 17. 
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at the same time of great political hazard. If Thebes and Corinth 
were again to attack them, they had forfeited all claim to be again 
protected by Sparta; whilst if Thebes and Corinth were to make peace 
with Sparta, they would be wholly unable, in the present state of their 
fortifications, to make any show of resistance to the Peloponnesian armies. 
It must have been a time for great searchings of heart amongst the 
wisest Athenians; and Thrasybulus, then the most eminent leader of 
the people, seems to have been seriously perplexed and uncertain which 
course it would be more prudent to adopt. For this was doubtless the 
occasion on which he first promised the Lacedaemonians to speak in 
their favour, and then, changing his mind, excused himself on the 
ground of sudden! indisposition. He does not seem however to have 
taken an active part against them. Ido not know on what authority 
he is represented by Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote as moving the 
resolution to accept the Theban proposal, or by Mr. Mitford as 
* countenancing the measure." He seems to have done nothing beyond 
communicating the resolution, when passed, to the Theban envoys, and 
that too in somewhat ungracious terms, showing that he was fully alive 
to the perilous character of the step. 

However very many, májmoAAo,, spoke in favour of the alliance, and 
it was ultimately accepted by the Assembly without a dissentient vote. 
The Athenian troops at once started for Haliartus, and though the 
engagement in whieh Lysander was defeated and slain took place before 
their arrival, yet their subsequent presence had a determining influence 
upon the campaign, and compelled the ignominious evacuation of Boeotia, 
without a battle, by the army of Pausanias. 

This great and striking event, the “march to Haliartus” as it was 


! See line 356 of this play, and the note there. It must be remembered that 
this is not a piece of gossip, retailed by Plutarch or some other anecdote-collector: 
it was a statement made before the whole Athenian people within two years after 
the event. 

Pausanias (Laconica, ix. 5) says that the Athenians had sent an embassy to 
Sparta, urging her to accept arbitration instead of going to war. But this does 
not seem to be confirmed by any other authority. 
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commonly called, made a deep and lasting impression upon the Athenian 
mind. ‘For ye, O men of Athens," says Demosthenes, some sixty-five 
years afterwards, * when the Lacedaemonians were masters of sea and 
land, and controlled all countries round about Attiea with their har- 
mosts and their garrisons—Euboea, Tanagra, the whole of Boeotia, 
Megara, Aegina, Cleonae, the other islands— whilst ye, for your part, 
had no ships, and your city no walls, ye marched out to Haliartus, and 
not many days afterwards to Corinth: though the Athenians of that 
time had much ill to remember against the Corinthians and the Thebans 
for their conduct in the Deceleian war; but they remembered it not. 
Far from it!” And the name of Haliartus became so familiarly associated 
with the glories of Athens that more than two centuries later when the 
Romans, in their war against Perseus, conquered and destroyed the town, 
the Athenians preferred a request that the site might be given to them- 
selves. One would infer from Polybius?, who speaks of their request 
with some indignation, that the petition was refused; but Strabo? tells 
us that the Romans did in fact give them the site, and that in his time 
it was still in their possession. 

Here then we find an alliance which precisely answers to the descrip- 
tion given in the speech of Praxagora. That this was the one chance 
for Athens, that its refusal would ruin the city, is just what some, at 
least, of the “ many orators” who advocated the alliance might reason- 
ably be expected to urge. But Praxagora goes on to say that, when 
the Athenians had got the Alliance, they became disgusted with it. Can 
this be truly said of the Anti-Spartan League within two years of its 
inception, that is to say in the spring of B.c. 393? About this there 
is no doubt whatever. 


1 De Corona, 118. 

Mantitheus, in the sixteenth oration of Lysias, says that when the Athenians 
made the treaty with the Boeotians and marched to Haliartus (óre rjv cvppaxiav 
énomoacbe mpós robs Bororoùs, kal eis “ANaproy éder Bondeiv) it was thought that the 
hoplites were undertaking a service of great danger, but that the cavalry would 
run but little risk. 

? xxx. 18. 3 ix. $ 80. 
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At first, indeed, everything seemed to promise well. The League was 
joined at once by the Corinthians and the Argives, and shortly afterwards 
by the Euboeans, the Acarnanians, the Leucadians, and other states 1, 
The Spartan garrisons and alliances beyond Boeotia were swept away, 
and the Phocians completely defeated. And when in the following spring 
and summer (5. c. 894) a large? army, composed of contingents from all 
the members of the League, was gathered together at Corinth, the 
confidence of the leaders was unbounded. Timolaus of Corinth proposed 
an immediate march on Sparta: for rivers, said he, are smallest at their 
source, before they become swoln by the influx of their tributaries, and 
wasps are most easily destroyed in their nests. Doubtless too there 
was another reason, the hope of concluding the war off-hand before 
Agesilaus could return from Asia Minor. The proposal of Timolaus was 
adopted, and the army, leaving its great camp near Corinth, marched 
southward as far as the famous valley of Nemea. But they had under- 
rated the military spirit and the military resources of their opponent. 
Instead of attacking Sparta at home, they were forced to retrace their 
steps to repel an attack by Sparta on their own headquarters, A Pelo- 
ponnesian army, nearly as large as their own, had marched through Sicyon, 
and was ravaging with sword and fire (réuvovres kal káovres rijv xGparv) 
the territory of Corinth. The battle between these two mighty Hellenic 
armies, 7 peyan waxy mpós Aaxedatpovtovs, 1) èv Kopív0o, as ? Demosthenes 
describes it, resulted in the total rout of the army of the League, and the 


1 Diodorus, xiv. 82. 

? «The fighting men of all descriptions," says Mr. Mitford, ‘‘ must have amounted 
to 50,000." This seems a fair computation. The hoplites alone, Xenophon tells 
us, numbered 24,000; viz. 7,000 Argives, 6,000 Athenians, 5,000 Boeotians, 3,000 
Corinthians, and 3,000 Euboeans, iv. 2. 17. 

* Adv. Leptinem 59. It seems probable that between eighty and a hundred 
thousand men were engaged in the conflict: a fighting force which, had it 
combined, might have overthrown all the armies of Persia. Such was doubtless 
the reflection of Agesilaus when he heard of the great battle, and not, as 
Xenophon (Ages. vii. 5) reports him to have said, that those slain in the conflict 
would have been adequate to the task, which would have been an absurd 
exaggeration. Later writers merely copy Xenophon. 
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main body of the ! Athenian troops, assailed at once in front and on 
their left flank by the Lacedaemonians, suffered more severely than any 
other contingent. The defeated army fled for safety to the walls of 
Corinth, but the Lacedaemonians were following hard after them ; the 
gates were shut in their faces, and the fugitives were compelled to take 
refuge in the neighbouring? camp from which they had issued, only 
a few days earlier, in the confident expectation of a victorious march 
upon Sparta. 

The battle of Corinth was fought in the summer of B.c. 394; and its 
result made it evident that, even in the absence of the army of Agesilaus, 
Sparta was more than a match for the Anti-Spartan League. And 
before that summer had passed away, Agesilaus returning from Asia, and 
having traversed Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, entered Boeotia from 
the north, and inflicted another defeat on the army of the League in the 


1 Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 21. “We lost good men at Corinth,” says Plato 
(Menexenus 17), who is supposed to have taken part in the battle; Aelian, H. V. 
vii. 14, Aristoxenus cited by Diog. Laert. (Plato, segm. 8.) The statement is probable 
enough; but the witnesses are not above suspicion ; since Aelian says that he was 
also present at the battle of Tanagra, and Aristoxenus that he was present at the 
battles of Tanagra and Delium. Now these three battles, Tanagra, Delium, and 
Corinth, are all incidentally mentioned in the Dialogues of Plato; but of course 
he could not have been present at Tanagra or Delium. 

2 èc rò dpxaiov orparémedov, Xen. Hell. iv. 2. 238. Not “the position which they 
had left in the morning, on the Nemea," as Bp. Thirlwall supposes; a position 
which could not have been styled rò dpxatov orpatéredov, and between which and 
the fugitives the whole Peloponnesian army was interposed. The "original" or 
“ancient” camp, was the great camp outside the walls of Corinth, which had 
been occupied for many months, first by the Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argives alone; then, also by the contingents from the other states as they 
severally arrived; and finally, by the entire army whilst the Council of War 
was in session, and during the period which intervened before the march south- 
ward began. It was no doubt sufficiently strong to prevent any attack by the 
Spartans. a f 

Demosthenes (adv. Leptinem 59, 60) says that although one Corinthian faction 
was for closing the gates, the Philo-Athenians insisted on their being opened, and 
received the fugitives into the town. It would seem therefore that after the 
defeated troops had taken refuge in the neighbouring camp, some of them, 
probably the sick and wounded, were admitted into Corinth. 

EOCL. 
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battle of Coronea. Here again! an Athenian contingent formed part of 
the defeated army; but we have no mention made of its losses, and 
probably they were slight compared with those sustained in the battle of 
Corinth. 

Thus within a few weeks ? the entire aspect of affairs had, as regarded 
Athens, undergone a serious change for the worse. She had lost many 
citizens without any beneficial results; the whole force of the League 
had been defeated both in the north and in the south; the bright hopes 
with which the year B. c. 394 had commenced, had altogether died away ; 
divided counsels were already making themselves felt at Corinth, and it 
was but natural that the Athenians should become disgusted, #}x@ovro, at 
the failure of all those brilliant expectations, through which they had 
been induced, less than two years before, to take so active a part in the 
formation of the Anti-Spartan League. 

It was at this juncture, at the commencement of the year B.c. 393, 
that Praxagora comes forward, in the play before us, to condemn the 
vacillating policy of the men, and to propose that the government of 
Athens shall be henceforth entrusted to the women, as the more stable 
and conservative sex. But before we discuss her proposals, there are two 
other points to be mentioned. 


We have already seen that, according to the Scholiast, the orator who 
persuaded the Athenians to contract the alliance with Thebes, and was, 
in consequence, obliged to leave the country, was none other than Conon ; 
Kóvwva A€yet, is his comment on line 196. This, of course, is a mere 


1 Lysias, pro Mantitheo. 

? We can fix these dates with a precision generally unattainable owing to the 
fact that an eclipse of the sun took place shortly after the battle of Corinth and 
immediately before the battle of Coronea. Agesilaus was at this time hastening 
from the Hellespont to Boeotia. The news of the victory at Corinth met him at 
Amphipolis (Xen. Hell. iv. 3. 1), when he had passed through Thrace and a part 
of Macedonia. The eclipse, which is calculated to have occurred on August 14, 
B.C. 394, took place after he had passed through the rest of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, and had entered Boeotia; indeed, just as the skirmishing began which 
was the prelude to the battle of Coronea. 
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delusion. Conon had never set foot in Athens since the disaster at 
Aegospotami; Aristophanes would not have described that gallant officer 
simply as one rév furópev ; nor did he ever fall into discredit with the 
Athenian people. Why then, it may be asked, was his name so intimately 
connected, in the mind of the Scholiast, with the Anti-Spartan League? 
It was because, whatever benefit accrued to Athens from the League, she 
derived through the intervention of Conon. Already, before the com- 
mencement of s.c. 393, whilst the horizon was so dark and threatening 
at home, it was known that he had won a great victory over the Lacedae- 
monian fleet at Cnidus, a vietory which was speedily followed by the 
downfall of the Lacedaemonian power in the islands and beyond the 
sea. This victory, however, was not won for Athens; it was achieved 
by the Persian fleet, consisting of Greek and Phoenician triremes, under 
the joint command of Conon and Pharnabazus ; and the isles of Greece 
and cities of Asia Minor delivered from the Spartan harmosts and 
garrisons were not handed over to Athens, but were left as free and 
independent states. But before another year had rolled away, before the 
spring of s.c. 392 had arrived, a brilliant and marvellous change, one 
might almost say a resurrection, had taken place in the affairs of Athens. 
‘Conon had returned, bringing the Persian fleet, and an ample supply of 
Persian gold to secure her safety ; the other members of the League had 
readily assisted, Thebes alone sending 500 skilled workmen; the Long 
Walls had risen again, the fortifications of Peiraeus were restored, and 
Athens was entirely delivered from the doubts and the dangers which 
had so long beset her. At the commencement of B.c. 393 Athens was 
in a state of disquiet and perplexity, still halting between two courses. 
There was no doubt or wavering at the commencement of ».c. 392. Her 
safety was assured. She had been finally launched on a new career of 
prosperity. 


The foregoing considerations might of themselves be sufficient to show 
that Petit and Mr. Fynes Clinton, in giving 5. c. 392 as the date of the 


Ecclesiazusae, have fixed it a year too late. The deservedly high reputa- 
ba 
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tion of Mr. Fynes Clinton in chronological questions has obtained universal 
acceptance for that date, although the speech of Praxagora, from begin- 
ning to end, cries out against it, and demands the previous year. And 
clear as the internal evidence is in favour of B.c. 393, the external 
evidence is almost equally clear. The subjoined table of the years of the 
96th Olympiad may assist us in an examination of the grounds on which 
those two distinguished chronologers have come to a wrong conclusion : 


Olympiad 96. Athenian Archon. Years s.c. 
1 . . . . . Phormio. . . . . 896,395. 
2- 5x Diophantus. . . . 395,394. 
8 . . . . . Eubuides . . . . 894, 398. 
4 Demostratus . . . 893, 392. 


The question is whether the Ecclesiazusae was exhibited in the archonship 
of Eubulides, or in that of Demostratus. And this to a great extent 
depends upon another question, viz. whether rà ovppayixdy, which is said 
to have been concluded two years before its exhibition, was concluded in 
the archonship of Phormio, or in that of Diophantus. 

Now Petit (to consider his theory first) fixes on the wrong ovppaxyla. 
He treats the ovupayla, to which Praxagora refers, as being not the 
original Anti-Spartan League, but the subsequent accession to the League 
of Corinth and Argolis. And true it 1s that Diodorus, who has spoken of 
the original Anti-Spartan League and the march to Haliartus in the 
81st chapter of his XIVth Book, does, when he returns to the subject 
in the following chapter, speak of an alliance being made, during the 
archonship of Diophantus, between the Athenians, Boeotians, Corinthians, 
and Argives. But it is impossible that these accessions to the League can 
have been the alliance of which Praxagora speaks. They were contem- 
plated from the first; to them no opposition was possible; no orator was 
required to push them through; no one could have argued that the 
rejection of these new members would ruin the state, for the idea of 
rejecting them could not have occurred to anybody; nor were the 
Athenians afterwards vexed (7jx@ovto) at having admitted them. In no 
one point does Petit's cvpyaxia answer to Praxagora's ovppayixdy. This 
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mistake as to the alliance is the sole foundation for Petit's date of the 
play, and the foundation being removed the superstructure falls. 

Mr. Fynes Clinton of course avoids the error into which Petit, and 
after him Paulmier, fell. He recognizes that by the alliance Praxagora 
must mean the original Anti-Spartan League and the march to Haliartus, 
but he places these events a year too late, viz. in the archonship of 
Diophantus. His sole authority is an observation of Plutarch! that an 
oracle was thought to refer to the two battles of Delium and Haliartus, 
the latter dorepoy črte rptakoorQ yevouévny than the former. But 
Plutarch’s authority on a matter of chronology is of very slight value; 
and Mr. Fynes Clinton seems to have overlooked the express statement 
of Diodorus? that the formation of the Anti-Spartan League and the 
march to Haliartus took place during the archonship of Phormio. Diodorus 
arranges his facts in the form of annals, prefixing (in this part of his 
history) to the events of each successive year the names of the Athenian 
archon and the Roman consuls for that particular year. And his positive 
statement as to the date of an event very greatly outweighs an incidental 
remark of Plutarch. And here it is in entire accord with the conviction 
which must be borne in upon the mind of every thoughtful reader, from 
a careful perusal of the arguments and allegations of Praxagora. 

It seems therefore on every ground absolutely certain, that the play 
was exhibited in February or March, s.c. 898, after the reverses 
sustained by the Anti-Spartan League, and before the arrival of Conon, 
and the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. 


Reverting now to Praxagora and her scheme for the future govern- 
ment of Athens, we find that the main argument put forward in support 
of her proposed yuvatxoxparia is based on the more conservative character 
of the female sex. Men, she says, are always in quest of novelty and 
change. Women abide by their principles, and the women of the present 
day use the same customs and follow the same practices that their 
predecessors have used and followed throughout all generations. Athens, 


? Plutarch, Lysander, chap. 29. ? Diodorus, xiv. 54, 81, 82. 
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imperilled by the restlessness of men, will be saved by the steadfast and 
sober adherence of women to ancient methods and venerable traditions. 
Yet no sooner does Praxagora by these arguments and for these purposes 
obtain the reins of power, than she spontaneously develops a scheme so 
startling and so novel, as to throw altogether into the shade the wildest 
extravagances of the men. It is a scheme of naked socialism, involving 
the community of goods, the abolition of marriage, and (what is one- 
sidedly called) the community of women. 

How can we account for this singular phenomenon? It has no 
parallel in any other comedy of Aristophanes. The Chorus indeed will 
frequently go over to the side which it began by opposing, and some- 
times one of the principal characters will yield to argument, or the 
stress of circumstances: but there is always enough in the play itself 
to determine and explain the change. Here, however, the heroine, who 
has been earnestly seeking power for one purpose, immediately employs 
it for the opposite purpose: her special mission being to put a stop to all 
political novelties, she at once introduces a political novelty so vast and 
revolutionary, that she doubts if the men can be brought to accept it. 
And there is not a syllable in the play to justify or account for her 
sudden change. It is therefore necessary to look for the determining 
cause in something outside the play itself. 

And it seems impossible to doubt that the cause is to be found in the 
appearance, whilst Aristophanes was engaged on the Ecclesiazusae, of 
the Republic of Plato, or at all events of that part of the work which 
now constitutes Books II to V (melusive)! of the Republic. After the 


1 The Republic of Plato purports to be the narration, by Socrates, of a conversation 
which had taken place on the preceding day. The Timaeus purports to be a 
conversation which took place on the day after the narration. And at its 
commencement Socrates, in response to an appeal by Timaeus, é£ dpxrs ba 
Bpaxécv maddy émdvedGe avira, briefly recapitulates what he had said the day before, 
or in other words gives a short summary of the contents of the Republic. When 
he has done, he asks Timaeus whether anything has been omitted which should 
have been mentioned, and Timaeus replies in the negative. Yet Socrates has 
me:ely recapitulated the contents of Books II to V: whence many have concluded 
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death of Socrates, an event which occurred in June, B.c. 399, Plato, 
we are told!, retired to Megara, then travelled to some other well- 
known philosophie centres, Cyrene, Italy, and Egypt, and was con- 
templating a visit to the Magians, but finally, òà rots rĝs '"Aoíos 
moAguous, gave up the idea, and returned to Athens. If by rovs rijs 
'Acías moÀéuovs we are to understand, as seems unquestionable, the 
expeditions of Dercyllidas and Agesilaus (which would naturally render 
it unsafe for an Hellenie eitizen to journey into the interior of the 
Persian empire) Plato must have returned to Athens a year or two 
before the date of the present play. And this would be in accordance 
with the tradition that he took part in the battle of Corinth, n. c. 394, 
though, as we have already seen, the tradition itself rests on no very 
certain foundation. But, however this may be, it is clear that his 
Republic, either in its present, or in an incomplete, shape came into 
the hands of the Athenian people before the termination of that year. 
Praxagora, therefore, having obtained supreme power at Athens, with, 
apparently, authority to remodel its institutions at her will, suddenly 
finds, all ready to her hand, as a delightful subject for caricature, the 
elaborate communistic schemes developed with such detail in this new 
philosophical treatise. Aristophanes was not the man to let such an 
opportunity escape him. What mattered Praxagora’s consistency com- 
pared with this brilliant opening for philosophic chaff? And so the 
greatest novelty of all, a system of undiluted communism, is at once 
introduced, by the opponent of all novelty, into the practical everyday 
life of the people of Athens. Plato had foreseen that these theories 
were likely to attract the ridicule of the wits, rà tév xapiévrev ckóp- 
para, and though he could not have anticipated the form which that 
ridicule would take, yet the epigram prefixed to this Introduction shows 


that the Republic, as originally composed, consisted of those four books only, and 
was expanded by Plato to its present size at a subsequent period. The question 
does not concern our present inquiry; since the theories caricatured by Aris- 
tophanes would anyhow have formed part of the original work. 

! Diogenes Laertius. (Plato, segm. 6, 7.) 
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that he bore the poet no malice for the humorous and impersonal 
caricature. 3 

It seems strange that any one should ever have doubted or ignored 
the very obvious fact that in the latter half of the Ecclesiazusae, 
Aristophanes is laughing at the communistie theories of the Platonic 
Republic. Many similarities of thought and diction between the 
Praxagorean and Platonic schemes will be found pointed out in the 
Commentary: and it really is quite inconceivable? that two writers, 
one a philosopher and one a comic poet, approaching the subject from 
such different points of views, should, independently of each other, by 
a mere fortuitous coincidence, have travelled over so exactly the same 
ground in (allowing for the grave purpose of the one and the comic 
purpose of the other) so exactly the same way. It will be sufficient 
here to consider a single instance. In both systems, though for widely 
different reasons, children will be unable to recognize their parents, and 
parents their children. Jn both cases this fact is only brought out in 
answer to a question. In both cases the question is propounded in the 
same form, not Will they recognize? but How will they recognize? (nds 
diayrvdcovrat, Plato; más bvvards éorar b:ayryvdoxew, Aristophanes) the 
answer being, of course, that no recognition is possible; all youths 
must consider themselves the children of all the old people. Out of 
this novel state of things a variety of strange and startling results 
might arise; but in both cases one, and one only, and that by no 
means the most obvious, is selected, viz. the greater security of the 
old people. For now, if a youth should assault (rónrn, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes) his elder, the bystanders would at once interfere ; since, for all 
they can tell, they may themselves be the children (Plato adds “or the 
brothers or the parents ") of the sufferer. Is the identity of this peculiar 


! "Vix negari a quoquam poterit, Ecclesiazusarum quam scripsit comicus 
fabulam contra ipsius Philosophi [Platonis] doctrinam disciplinamque fuisse 
compositam." Ranke, Commentatio de Aristophanis vita, section ii, See also 
the observations of M. Emile Deschanel in his Études sur Aristophane, p. 208. 
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train of thought, couched, as it is, in such similar phraseology, merely 
the result of an accident? Credat Judaeus Apella. Non ego. 

Still a caricature, by its very nature, cannot be a fair representation 
of the thing caricatured: and no one would gather from Praxagora's 
wild proposals any notion of the real tone and spirit of the great 
philosopher's dream. Let us briefly touch upon some of the more 
salient points of difference between the two schemes. 

And in the first place, the Platonie communism did not extend to 
the population at large, it was entirely confined to the $Aakes, or 
guardians of the state. These were a specially selected class of (say) 
1,000 persons, of whom the elder and wiser were to be the governors, 
and the remainder the military protectors of the New Republic. And 
the question which Plato set himself to solve was how he could best 
ensure that these guardians should faithfully fulfil the high duties 
assigned them, and not themselves become a danger to the citizens 
they were intended to protect. Plato knew no better way, and probably 
there was no better way, of achieving this end, than to detach them as 
far as possible not only from all human frailty and all human passion, 
but even from all human sympathies and associations however innocent 
in themselves. Every detail of their training and education is elaborated 
by Plato with extraordinary care. From their earliest infancy they 
were to be surrounded by no influences other than those of beauty and 
goodness, and to be anxiously preserved “from all evil thoughts which 


may assault and hurt the soul.” 


And when they were grown up, and 
enroled among the actual guardians, they were to stand in the position 
of the Christian knights of former times, who had taken upon them- 
selves the vow of poverty. They were to renounce all private property, 
and the ties of a separate family and home: they were to live in 
common, and have all things in common. And thus, it was hoped, 
they would be free from all private interests and predilections, and be 
qualified to carry out with a single mind the duties which they were 
selected to perform. 

This then is the first great distinction between the system of Praxa- 
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gora and the system of Plato. The former applied to all the citizens 
for their own enjoyment; the latter only to a special class for the 
purpose of enabling them to fulfil more efficiently their special duties 
towards the state. 

And secondly even as regards this special class of guardians, there was 
nothing, until its members had passed their prime (which Plato limits 
to the age of fifty-five for a man, and of forty for a woman), in any 
way resembling that promiscuous intercourse between the sexes which 
formed so prominent a feature in the system of Praxagora. On the 
contrary, until that limit of age was reached!, no intercourse whatever 
was permitted excepting under the sanction of marriage, a marriage 
solemnized amid sacrifices and choral hymns, and invested with all 
possible sanctity. It is true that the marriage was merely a temporary 
one; the pairs were brought together for marriage by a professed 
sortition, secretly overruled, if necessary, by the judgement of the 
üpxorvres, and on the next solemn marriage-sortition, the husband and 
wife would in all probability find themselves assorted with, and married 
to, different partners. But however unsatisfactory* were the marriage 


l perà taira, & TÀAaíkov, árákros pèv piyyvoĝat AAMAS À GAO órtoOv. mroteiv 'obre 
Scroy ev evSarudvoy móet ovr’ éácovat oi dpxovres. Ov yap Sixaoy, én. AÑAov O1), 
Ort ydpovus TÒ perà roro moujcopev iepoUs els Suvayw 6 Tt padtora, v. 8 (458 E). But 
this seems forgotten in the following chapter (461). 

2 The breaking up of the family relationship is, at all events to Christian minds, 
“the great blot in the Republic. True it is that Plato throws out his theory of 
marriage as a mere theory, not as either possible or expedient to be realized. 
True that in the circumstances of his days, in the hopeless irredeemable corruption 
of family life in Athens, he could scarcely trace the form of that high instrument 
in the hand of God, by which man is to be first reared into life, both in his body 
and his mind. True also that he would not destroy the instincts and affections of 
nature, but only multiply and transfer them, so that the whole state should be one 
family ‘of fathers, children, and brothers’; as Christianity has realized the wish 
literally in all its parts, but by a spiritual marriage, and a spiritual regeneration. 
And true that his end was noble—to bind together the whole body in one, to 
extinguish all selfish affections, perhaps also even to purify and chasten (though 
the hope were vain), assuredly not to give a licence to man's worst and lowest 
passions. But granting all this and more, Plato forgot the family—he set aside 
the institution of nature, though only in idea, and has ever since paid the penalty 
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laws of the Platonie Republie, however strangely they ignored the 
family, the true unit on which society is based, they were designed 
not to gratify, but to eradicate, all evil concupiscence and lust; to 
suppress all private desires and inclinations; to subordinate the feelings 
of the individual to the interests of the state. They were as far 
removed, as the east is from the west, from the universal licence 
accorded by the system of Praxagora. The guardians were to act, in 
all things, not as they themselves desired, but as the state prescribed. 

* [f somebody were to object," asks Adeimantus, when Socrates has 
unfolded his views on this topic, “that you are not giving your 
guardians a very happy life, what would you say to that?” ‘I should 
say," replies Socrates, “that it would not surprise me, if they were 
to be the happiest people in the world: but that however this may be, 
it is with a view not to the pre-eminent happiness of one particular class, 
but to the common happiness of the entire state, that we are building 
up our Republic.” 

And, thirdly, it must never be forgotten that the Republic of Plato 
was avowedly an unattainable? ideal: a heavenly vision, to be cherished 
indeed in the soul as a counsel of perfection, but quite impracticable 
in the grosser atmosphere of the earth and amidst the sordid passions 
of mankind. 

* You are speaking," says Glaucon to Socrates, at the close of the 
Ninth Book, *you are speaking of that Republie which we have just 
been creating, a Republic which exists indeed in theory, but which has 
no local habitation, I imagine, in any region of this earth." “ But in 
heaven perchance,” rejoins the Master, “a pattern is laid up for him 
that will see, and seeing will enrol himself a citizen therein. But 
whether it now exists, or shall hereafter exist, is a matter with which 
of being scoffed at and contemned by men who knew little of his system but this 
one blot— men incapable of fathoming the mystery of his wisdom and purity—to 
whom but one thing seemed intelligible, a theory which bordered upon vice." 
Sewell, Dialogues of Plato, chap. 32. 


1 «Looking to ideal perfection, I think Plato is right," Grote, Plato, iii. 211. 
Mr. Grote is speaking of the communistic theories discussed above. 
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we need not concern ourselves; for be it real or be it not, by its maxims 
and by none other will a wise man order his goings.” ‘To that 
I readily assent," says Glaucon. 


Even in the philosophie pages of the Republic these topics cannot be 
discussed without the introduction of much that is distasteful to a 
delicate mind, and this drawback is greatly increased when the subject 
is transferred to the comic stage. The old Attic Comedy was the direct 
outcome of the phallic! songs, which were sung, as part of a religious 
ceremony, at the festivals of Dionysus; and an Athenian audience 
would never permit it to forget its origin, or to use other than the 
broadest and most plain-spoken language with regard to the relations 
of the sexes, and other matters on which we are happily now more 
reticent. Twice? at least, in the Clouds and in the Birds, Aristophanes 
endeavoured to lift the comic art into an altogether different atmosphere ; 
but in each case, although to modern taste these are amongst the most 
brilliant and successful of his efforts, the play was refused the prize. 
The Athenians could not have objected to the Ecclesiazusae on that 
score; and it seemed at first that there must be so many and such 
considerable gaps in the translation, including the omission of an entire 
scene, that it would have, like the translations of the Lysistrata and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, to follow the Greek text, instead of appearing 
on the opposite page. Consequently various liberties were taken in the. 
translation; some lines were omitted, and others inserted; it was not 
thought necessary to preserve with such accuracy as in other cases the 
exact meaning of the original; and, above all, the long Aristophanic 
lines, the special favourites of the poet, were unworthily represented 


1 Aristotle's Poetics, iv. 15. 

? We have seen too, in the Introduction and Commentary on the Wasps, that 
the original scheme of that comedy seems to have been equally free from all 
phallic associations, and that it was only after the defeat of the Clouds that 
its author introduced into it certain scenes of broad humour which do not coalesce 
with the rest of the play, but without which, possibly, the Wasps also would have 
failed in the theatrical competition. 
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by mere anapaestic dimeters. However the only other! translation 
in English verse of whieh I am aware gives the play in its entirety ; 
and ultimately, after much hesitation, it seemed possible to follow that 
example without giving any just cause of offence. And, indeed, the 
coarsest passages of Aristophanes are mere comic buffoonery, enacted 
in the open air, not by actors and actresses before a mixed audience of 
men and women, but by men only before the male population of Athens, 
no woman being present. They are broad and plain-spoken, but never 
morbid and seductive, and could not be injurious to anybody, who did 
not come to their study with a mind already corrupted and debased. 


As regards the observation just made that, at all events in the time of 
Aristophanes, no women were present at the performance of a comedy; 
it may be permissible to conclude this Introduction with a more minute 
examination of that question than it has hitherto received. And this 
seems the more desirable because a very able scholar, Mr. A. E. Haigh, 
in his most instructive and agreeable work “ On the Attic Theatre,” has 
recently expressed a contrary opinion. 

That the solution of the question is to be found, if anywhere, in the 
hints afforded by the comedies of Aristophanes appears to be universally 
acknowledged. It is certain that the indecorum of the comic stage would 
not have deterred Athenian women from attending its representations. 
An Athenian maid or matron, walking through the streets of her own 
city, could not choose but witness on every side, and indeed at every door, 


1 «The Ecclesiazusae or Female Parliament. Translated from Aristophanes, by 
the Rev. Rowland Smith, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford, 1833.” 

Mr. Rowland Smith died in July 1895 (when a great part of this Introduction 
had been already written) in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and an obituary 
notice of him appeared in the Times newspaper on the 25th of that month. 
After having held for some years the rectory of Ilston, Pembrokeshire, and that 
of Nazing, Essex, he was preferred in 1871 by Lord Chancellor Hatherley to the 
rectory of Swyncombe near Henley on Thames which he resigned shortly before 
his death. He was a High Churchman and the author of several theological works. 
And besides his translation of the Ecclesiazusae, it appears that he also published 
a volume of “Translations from the Greek Romance Writers.” 
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signs and symbols of (to Christian minds) “ unspeakable pollution.” The 
pure and honourable maiden, who obtained the coveted distinction of 
bearing the Holy Basket in the procession at the Dionysia}, walked 
through the admiring crowds accompanied by symbols and songs of, 
what we should consider, the most appalling immodesty. Yet to them- 
selves the question of decency or indecency would not even occur. It 
was their traditional religion ; it was * the very orthodoxy of the myriads 
who had lived and died” in the city. And we know that ladies of all 
sorts and conditions attended the Roman Mimes ?, which had more than 
all the grossness, without the counterbalancing radianey and patriotic 
elevation, of Athenian comedy. In discussing therefore the question 
before us the character of the entertainment is not a factor that requires 
to be taken into consideration. Nor must we be influenced in the opposite 
direction by the circumstance that in later times dramatic performances 
were regularly attended by men and women together; for the old Attic 
comedy was part of a religious festival, and in religious observances 
nothing was more common than the separation of the sexes. We must, 
therefore, approach the question without any à priori prejudice on the 
one side or on the other, and merely consider what Aristophanes tells us 
with regard to the composition of his audience. 

And twice, at least, he appears to enumerate the various classes of 
which the audience was composed. 

In Peace 50-53 an actor is desirous of putting the audience in posses- 
sion of the state of affairs at the commencement of the action; and he 
says, I will tell it to the boys, and to the small men, and to the men, and to 
the most exalted men, and to the most overweeningly exalted men. He 
mentions males of every sort and condition, but he makes no allusion to 
women. See also lines 765, 766 of the same play. 

Just so in the play before us, 1141, 1144-1146, Praxagora’s waiting- 


* See the account of the Rural Dionysia in Acharnians 241-279. The quotations 
in the text are from Cardinal Newman's “Callista.” The description of Sicca, 
given in the tenth chapter of that tale, is equally applicable to Athens, 

? Ovid, Tristia, ii. 497. 
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maid invites to the banquet all such of the audience as are well disposed 
to the play, ràv Oeardv et ris eüvovs rvyydven Her master will not hear 
of any exceptions, and says, Why not invite them all and omit nobody, koi 
pj mapadetwes unbéva ? Why not freely ask old man, youth, and boy? 
All the audience are to be invited, but again there is no mention of 
women. 

There are two other passages in the Ecclesiazusae which have some 
bearing on the subject. In lines 435-441, Chremes is telling Blepyrus 
that in the assembly a speaker (who was in reality Praxagora the wife 
of Blepyrus) had been saying everything in dispraise of men, and every- 
thing in praise of women. “She called you,” says he, “a rascal, a thief, 
a common informer!” * What, me only?” asks Blepyrus. “ You and the 
crowd there,” twvdt rò mAHO0s, explains Chremes. “‘ But the woman, said 
the speaker, ‘was a wit-fraught thing, &e”? That by twvdi rò mAfüos we 
are to understand the audience, is universally admitted, and is, indeed, 
obvious. Yet they are all treated as men, and all contrasted with women. 

In the rehearsal at the beginning of the play, one of the speakers, 
addressing the audience in the theatre as if they were the assembly in 
the Agora, commences her speech by saying, It seems to me, O women 
sitting there. Praxagora at once interrupts her, What in the world makes 
you call them women, when they are men? Oh, says the other, i£ was all 
along of Epigonus there (pointing to an effeminate citizen); glancing his 
way, I really thought that I was speaking to women, Eccl. 165-168. There 
would have been no point in this sally if she was actually speaking to 
women as well as to men. Epigonus was doubtless the most womanlike 
object in the theatre then, as Cleisthenes had been thirty years before, at 
the time of the representation of the Clouds. There the Clouds are 
described as changing their form and figure in accordance with the objects 
they behold. Many instances are given. Yesterday they saw Cleonymus, 
tov pipaonw, and assumed the appearance of timid deer ; to-day, they behold 
Cleisthenes amongst the audience, and change themselves into women, Clouds 
848-355. The Clouds would behold in the theatre nothing more 
womanly than Cleisthenes. 
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That the audience are always described in the masculine gender, oí 
caral, of Oeduevot, of xabjpevot, is of course quite unimportant. But when 
Dicaeopolis commences his elaborate speech in the Acharnians with the 
words dvdpes of Oedpevor (497), and Euelpides commences his explanation 
in the Birds with the words Gvdpes of mapóvres év Adyw (80), is it con- 
ceivable that they are either including women under the description of 
avdpes, or else addressing a section only of the audience? 

There is hardly a play wherein we do not find numerous passages which 
seem to take for granted that all the spectators are men, such as, for 
example, Knights 228 rà» @eardv doris cori defids, the catechism in 
Clouds 1096-1104, the various appeals to the audience to take political 
proceedings, which men alone can take, of which the Parabasis of the 
Acharnians and the Epirrhema and Antepirrhema of the Frogs are 
sufficient instances. Conversely, we find passages relating to women 
which seem to take for granted that they are not present in the theatre. 
Thus in the Antepirrhema to the first Parabasis of the Birds, the Birds 
are setting forth the many advantages of wings. And they say, amongst 
other things, “If a man is in love with a councillor’s wife, and see the 
councillor in the theatre, he cam fly off at once and pay court to the 
wife.” They do not say, “ If the councillor is in the theatre, and his wife 
is not;”’ the latter circumstance they take for granted. 

But perhaps the clearest and most convincing evidence is afforded by 
the Parabasis of the Thesmophoriazusae. The Chorus in that play 
represent Athenian matrons, and in the Parabasis they are turning to the 
audience, and pleading the cause of the women as against the men. And 
throughout their address they contrast the women -sometimes with men 
in general and sometimes with the audience, quite indifferently, as though 
the two classes—the audience and the men—were for this purpose 
identical. * All men,” they aver, “say that we are a plague” (and, 
indeed, this is a commonplace of Hellenic poetry). —** Well, then, if we 
are a plague, why do yz,” they say to the audience, “ marry us, rf yapeî® 
pâs; Why do ye forbid us to walk abroad, xamayopevere phr éLedOetr, 
&c.? Why are ye so anxious to preserve a plague, rò xakòv BovAerbe 
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* And after several similar observations, they propose a test. 


** We say that we are much better than you, óuóv éopzv Tod BeArious, and 


$vAdrrew ;? 


this we will show by taking the name of an individual man and the 
name of an individual woman, and comparing them with each other." 
They accordingly make several witty comparisons, and conclude by saying 
otras ueis mord Bedrious rà» àvüpüv eiyópe0 cetvai. It was pôv mov 
BeXríovs at the beginning, it is rév dvdpév moAv BeXríovs at the end. 
But, indeed, almost every line of the Parabasis postulates that the 
audience are all of the male sex. 

In every comedy of Aristophanes (with the exception of the Plutus) 
there are constant appeals to the audience; and frequently, as in Wasps 
74-84, particular individuals are singled out for personal satire. Yet 
nowhere is there the slightest indication of the presence of a woman 
amongst the spectators. Contrast with this the case of Shakespeare. 
How rarely does Ze address the audience! How plain he makes it that 
women, as well as men, were spectators of his plays! 

The passages cited might easily be doubled: and against them there 
is not a syllable! to be set from the first line of the Acharnians to the 
last line of the Plutus. And there seems, therefore, no doubt that no 
women were present at the performance of any of these comedies. 


Whether they were present at the representations of the later phases of 
Athenian comedy, is quite another matter, and on this point I express no 
opinion. But the two passages most commonly cited to prove their 
presence seem to be altogether beside the mark. 

Pollux (ix. 5. segm. 44), to illustrate the word xepxis, which, like the 
Latin cuneus, meant one of the wedge-shaped sections into which the 
auditorium was cut by gangways ascending from the bottom to the top, 


1 Mr. Haigh indeed seems to think that some inference in favour of the presence 
of women can be drawn from Peace 962-967, where it is said that though every 
individual spectator has got some barley, the women (or perhaps, their wives) have 
none. I have not cited this passage as an argument in favour of the absence of 
the women, because the whole statement depends upon an idle jest; but it 
certainly affords no argument in favour of their presence. 
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quotes a couplet from the Tuvatxoxparia of Alexis, a poet of the Middle 
Comedy, 

évravéa mept rijv éeaxdrny Set kepkiüa 

ipas kaÜi(ovgas Bewpeiv as E€vas. 
Undoubtedly this looks as though the women were taking their seats in 
the theatre, seemingly as envoys from some foreign state. But this is in 
a yvvaokparía, where everything is topsy-turvey, where the men and 
women have changed places, and the women undertake the duties, and 
enjoy the privileges, which under other forms of government would be 
undertaken and enjoyed by the men. In line 460 of the Ecclesiazusae it 
is announced that the wife, and not the husband, will henceforth attend 
the dicastery ; and had the subject been pursued, it would doubtless have 
been elicited that the wife, and not the husband, was thenceforth to 
attend the theatre. No inference can be drawn from this passage as 
to the attendance of women at the Athenian theatre. 

The other passage comes from the Epistles of Alciphron, a writer of 
great wit and ingenuity, in many respects closely resembling Lucian. 
He composed various fictitious letters, generally between fictitious people, 
but sometimes he selected historical personages to be his assumed cor- 
respondents. And one of his letters is feigned to be written by Menander 
to his mistress Glycera, on his receiving a summons to attend the Court 
of King Ptolemy in Egypt. And Alciphron makes the great comedian 
say that no diadem which Ptolemy can give him is to be compared with 
the ivy-wreaths with which he has so often been crowned at the Dionysia: 
** whilst Glycera was looking on, and sitting in the theatre," dpdons xai 
kaðnuévys èv TO Ücárpo TAveépas. Now if this passage stood alone, we 
might consider it “conclusive proof," not indeed, as Mr. Haigh says, 
“that women were present at the New Comedy,” but that Aleiphron who 
flourished, probably, 500 or 6CO years afterwards, was of that opinion. 
But the passage does 2o stand alone. Alciphron also composed an 
answer from Glycera to Menander's supposed letter. And he makes her 
say, “ What is Menander without his Glycera, who gets ready his masks, 
and arrays him in his actor’s robes, and stands in the mapaoxüvia ” (the 
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wings from which the actors entered the stage) ‘nervously pinching her 
fingers, until the theatre breaks out into ringing applause, and then 
trembling all over, by Artemis, she revives, and clasps him in her 
embrace?" Is it not plain that Aleiphron pictured Glycera not amongst 
the audience, but in the wings of the theatre; not only not amongst the 
audience, but not even in their sight ? 

These passages, therefore, seem to have no bearing on the question, 
whether women did or did not sit as spectators in the Athenian theatre, 
during the representation of what are known as the Middle and the New 
Comedies. 


EASTWOOD, STRAWBERRY HILL, 
October, 1901. 
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YIIOOEZI-Z! 


Ai yuvaixes ovvéÜevro mávra pnxavicacbat eis Tò Sd~at dvdpes ? 


eivai, kal éxkAnoidoacat® mesat mapadodvar oplot Thy mów, Onpn- 


yopnodons pias i adror. 
eivai rota brat. 


ai ô pynxavai tod Óófai a)ràs dvÓpas 
méyeavas TepiÜérovus moiroðvratt, Kai dvÓpeíav dva- 


AapBdvovet® ororjv, mpovonaacat® kal mpoackíjcacat TÒ cpa avTav, 


as ört padiora dvdpixoy elvar ddgar. 


pla 06" é£ aùrôv, IIpa£ayópa, 


Aóxvov Exovea mpoépyerau xarà Tas ovvOjKas, kal Pyoiv, à Aapmpüv 


öppa. 


1 The first Argument is found in the 
MSS. known as R. H. F. P. The second 
only in H. F. wbich place it first. Both 
are given by Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, Kuster, and recent editors. The 
others (except two or three who do not 
give the Greek arguments) have the 
second only. 

? avdpes R. H. P. vulgo. dvdpas F. 

5 éxxAnotdoaoa R. H. P. Brunck, re- 
centiores. ékkAgciá£ovca: editions before 
Brunck. 


4 


éxxAnotdoacbat F. 
zoto)vra. H. F. P. Brunck, and sub- 


sequent editors to Dindorf and Bothe. 
The word is omitted by R. and by Bergk, 
Meineke, Blaydes,and Velsen. And the 
four words móyevas mepiÜérovs moročvrar 
xai are omitted in the editions before 
Brunck, 

9 dvadapBdvover R. H. vulgo. 


Bavovra F. P. Brunck, Bekker. 


dvolap- 


mpovojgagat . .. mpoacxncacat. These 
participles are transposed in the MSS, 
and editions before Brunck. 

7 òè H. F. P. vulgo. 57 R. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf. 
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APISTOSANOTS TPAMMATIKOT 


"Ev trois Xkípots Tà yóvot €kpwev èv orodais 
NE 4 , 2 P4 3 , 
dvépwy mpoxabifery ?, yevoyuévgs éxxAnotas, 
mepOépevat® mdéyovas dddoTpiov Tpixôrv. 


2 + e 
ETOLINTAV oUTOS. 


úoTepoðvres oüv aToAais 


&vópes * yvvaikGv éxdbicav: kal ô) pla 


Onpnyopet mepi Tod AaBovoas Tdv drAwv 
Tiv émirpomijv BéAtiov ape pupio: 5 


3 7 1 , H * P4 * ^ 
ékéAcevaé T eis kowüv dépew TA xpfjuora, 

* ^ > e 2 x ^ > 4 
kal xpijaO" ämacıv é£ ïoov rois obciais, 
kai rais yvvai£i uerarí0ea0a. robs vópovs ê. 


1 ékpuvev èv Bisetus (who was the first 
editor to write the Argument as verse, 
all previous editors having given it as 
prose), Portus, recentiores. pie (with- 
out ev) MSS, editions before Portus. 

2 mpoxadifev is Bergk's suggestion. 
mpoxadigovra MSS. vulgo. 

5 meptOduevat Aldus, vulgo. 
pevar H. rapa6épeva F. 

* dvüpes. I have added the aspirate. 
ávrüpes MSS, vulgo. 

5 uvpig. pvpiov MSS. and all editions 
before Brunck; but Le Fevre wrote 
“Lege nvpío vel pupios. Utrovis modo 
legas, perinde est, modo ne vulgatam 
lectionem retineas.” And uvpio is read 


mapaĝé- 


by Brunck and all subsequent editors. 
The words uvpio féXrtov are to be taken 
together, as frequently elsewhere. ‘Thus 
in Plato's Republic, vii. 5 (520 C) it is 
said, pupio BéXriov Oeobe ràv exei, ye will 
see ten thousand times better than the 
people there. 

9 The last three lines stand as they 
are given in both the MSS., except that 
F. has @épov for $épew, and rois yvvai£i 
for rais yvvai£. In Aldus they were 
represented by the words ékéAevaé 7° eis 
rò Kowüy Qépew rà xpípara kai ypjoba 
And this was the reading, 
til Bisetus, reducing the prose into 
iambies, wrote— 


TOUS vópnovs. 


X 
ênérevoé T’ els TÒ kowóv eladépétv Aa 
Pa -4 , A 
7a xpüpaT' ávüpas* ds Kexplo@a tots vópous. 


This was followed by Portus and sub- 

sequent editors, until Dobree (in Porson’s 

Aristophanica) published the reading of 
ECCL. 


H. which has ever since been universally 
adopted. 


EKKAHZIAZOYZAI 


TA TOY APAMATOX IIPOXOIHA 


TIPARATOPA. 

TYNH A. 

TYNH B. 

XOPOZ TYNAIKON, 
BAEIIYPOZ, dvjp IIpafayópas. 
ANHP »vvawós B. 
XPEMHS. 

KHPYZ, 

TPAYS A. 

TPAYZ B. 

TPAYS T. 

MEIPAX. 

NEANIAZ., 

OEPAIIAINA IIpa£ayópas. 


H is the only MS. which gives the Dramatis personae. Its list is as follows :— 
Tà 700 Spdparos mpócema. yuv Tis Mpafa'yópa. érépa yuvy. xopós. ávüp Tis. Érepos dvdp 
BAémvpos. Érepos ávip dnd éxxdnoias Xpéugs. GAdos àvip $ei0cAós. xApvE. pats. éréga. 
véa, QOepámauwa. 


ERKRAHZIAZOYZAI 


TIP. *Q Aaympbv upa ToU rpoynAárov Ajxvov 


’ ^ 
Kaur év eDokómoiwuw éf£mprnpévov, 


THE stage represents an Athenian 
street, with three houses in the back- 
ground, the houses of Blepyrus, Chremes, 
and the husband of the Second Woman. 
The hour is 3 am. and the stars are 
still visible in the sky. A young and 
delicate woman, clad in masculine attire, 
is standing in the street, hanging up 
a lighted lamp in some conspicuous 
place. The woman is Praxagora, the 
wife of Blepyrus, who has just left her 
husband asleep within, and has come 
out wearing his garments, with his 
sturdy walking-stick in her hand, and 
his red Laconian shoes upon her feet. 
And the lamp is to serve as a signal to 
other Athenian women who have agreed 
to meet her here before the break of 
day. No one is yet in sight: and 
while she is expecting their arrival, 
she apostrophizes the lamp in mock- 
heroic style, using such language as 
in tragedy might be addressed to the 
sun or moon or to some divine or heroic 
personage. According to the Scholiast 
the poet, in this opening speech, is 
glancing at some passage in the tragedies 


either of Agathon or of Dicaeogenes. 
IIpa£ayópa, he says, Aóxvov €xovra mpoép- 
xera. imomrévera, S€ ó tapBos rod 
'AyáÜevos 7) Tov Atkatoyévous, Sia ras 
éraipas éykaÜ.Couévas (infra 23). ô mpóc 
ovdév eimev, dAÀÀà pdvov Ort tas éraípas 
Oc mas, Bovderat Õè elreîv Ste rods dvSpas 
mpohdBapev cis rjv éxkdyoiav. Bergler 
refers to the addresses to the sun con- 
tained in the Ajax of Sophocles (845) 
and inthe opening lines of the Phoenissae 
of Euripides 

1. rpoxnAdrov] Aca róv kepápeov rpoxóv. 
kataxpnorikas Öè cimer’ ob yàp £v rpoxó 
&Aaiverat, GAda rúre yiverar.—Scholiast. 
The Scholiast is however quite mis- 
taken; for earthen vessels of this 
character were regularly fashioned by 
the potter's wheel, an instrument well 
described in Dr. Lardner's Museum of 
Science and Art (vol. ii. 114-117) from 
which the remarks which follow axe 
derived. The upper part of the instru- 
ment consists of a vertical shaft rising 
out of a small circular table, and having 
at its top a circular horizontal disk. To 
this shaft a rotatory motion can be 
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Praxacora. O glowing visage of the earthen lamp, 
On this conspicuous eminence well-hung,— 


imparted from below. The potter's 
clay, having been moistened with water 
until it has acquired the consistency 
of dough, is placed on this horizontal 
disk, the shaft is made to revolve, and 
as the disk spins round, the potter gives 
the desired shape to the plastic clay, 
by the gentle pressure of his hands 
and fingers. The rude and soft mass 
of dough acquires under his dexterous 


fingers the most symmetrical and beauti- 
ful forms with marvellous facility and 
celerity. The potter’s wheel is con- 
stantly mentioned, as in the Scriptures, 
so in the classical writers of Greece and 
Rome. Homer compares the light 
evolutions of the dance with the quick 
movement of the wheel in the hands 
of the potter. 


* And now, with feet all cunningly gliding, around whirled they 
Full lightly, as when some potter sitteth and maketh assay 
Of the wheel to his hands well fitted, to know if it runneth true.” 


Such passages as the “ Amphora coepit 
Institui: currente rota cur urceus exit?” 
of Horace (Ars Poet. 21) and the “ Testa 
alta paretur.... Argillam atque rotam 
citius properate,” of Juvenal (iv. 131) 
are of course well known. 

2. edoxdrotow] “H evvoia, Kkaddtora rots 
cools evpypevor, rots eò okenTopevots. ni 
è rois QiAa£w, bre pera Aóxvov akomoücw. 
—Scholiast. The MSS. read é£grnuévov, 
but the Scholiast probably read ée{yry- 
pévov, and therefore endeavoured to 


Iliad xviii. 599 (Way’s translation). 


explain eiekómowiw by (1) rois codois, 
(2) rois eù oxemropévois, and (8) rois pú- 
Aafw. But Paulmier who was the first 
to change the manuscript reading into 
é&nptnpevov, was also the first to explain 
the true meaning of ebekómotw.. “Sig- 
num nempe erat,” says he, “lucerna 
accensa in loco edito suspensa; ut ibi 
convenirent mulieres. 
róror sunt loci eminentes qui undequaque 
prospiciuntur; et utitur ea voce Aristo- 
teles, H. A. ix. 41; et ideo postea dicit 


Nam cigxoror 


B2 
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yovás Te yàp ods kal róxas ÓnXócopev: 
^ * 3 * ^ te^ e 

TpoxQ yàp éhadels kepapukfjs póuns Üro 
^ v 

uvkrfjpsot Aapmpas Hrlov mugàs Exes: 

e * tes! `A 4 

éppa pħoyòðs onpueia ta EvyKeipeva. 

* x F4 ^ f PET 4 2 M 
col yàp uóve ÓnXoÜpev, eikóros, éme 
kav oic, Óoparío.civ “Adpodirns rpómev 
mreipopuévaugt TWAnoloy TapacTarels, 
Aopóovuévov re coudrov éemiordrnv 
bPOarpov ovddels Tov adv é£eipye Sdpav. 
póvos ðè pnpav eis arroppyrous puxovs 
Adures, doebov tiv éravOodcav tplxa: 


10 


cToás TE kaproĵ Bakxíov Te váparos 


Aristophanes ex persona Praxagorae 
lucernam alloquentis dpya $Àoyós onpeîa 
Tà Évykeipeva. Nam frustra lucernam 
accendisset ad signum dandum, nisi in 
loco eminente, unde facile videri posset, 
suspendisset.” 

3. yovás] Tova}, as Kuster observes, 
was a term specially appropriate to 


the birth of a god or goddess, and such 
expressions as Atovicou yovai, "Appodirns 
yovai, and the like, were frequently 
adopted by dramatists as the names 
of their plays. And as to rvyas Bergler 
refers to the lines which Euripides 
places in the mouth of his nurse 
(Medea 57), 


G08 ipepós p trArOe yn Te Kotpary@ 
état porovan Sedpo Seomoivys T/xas, 


lines which, as he observes, Philemon, parodying, places in the mouth of his 


cook in his Srpariarys : 


` ds tuepds p' bnfjA0e "yj Te Kotpava 
Aéfat poAóvri. Tovpov ðs éeoxevaca. 


4. rpoxe] Here the single word rpoxi- 
Aaros is expanded into a whole line. 
popns is rightly explained by the 
Scholiast to mean ris éppijs, the impulse 
imparted to the wheel by the art of the 
potter. 

9. puxtipot] Properly, the nostrils. 
BUKTHp, THs puós Td rprpa (vulgo rpinupa). 
— Hesychius.  pwkrüpes ra éxarépaber 
THs pwos rprjuara.— Photius. As applied 
to a lamp, pu«ryp is the round hole on 


the snout (so to call it) of the lamp, 
through which the lighted wick pro- 
trudes and “ performs the shining office 
of the sun," splendidum solis munus as 
Seidler, on Eur. El. 998, translates the 
words Aaumpàs $Mov Tyas. A great 
variety of ancient Greek lamps, both 
metallic and earthen, may be seen in 
the British Museum. Where there is 
but one puxrip, the snout extends from 
the front of the lamp, which is held by 
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Ov 


(For through thy fates and lineage will we go, 
Thou, who, by whirling wheel of potter moulded, 
Dost with thy nozzle do the sun’s bright duty)— 


Awake the appointed signal of the flame! 
Thou only knowest it, and rightly thou, 


For thou alone, within our chambers standing, 


Watchest unblamed the mysteries of love. 


Thine eye, inspector of our amorous sports, 
Beholdeth all, and no one saith Begone! 
Thou comest, singeing, purifying all 

The dim recesses which none else may see ; 


And when the garners, stored with corn and wine, 


a handle at the back. Where there are 
two puxripes, in some specimens the 
two snouts issue from the front, at an 
acute angle with each other; in others, 
there is a snout at each extremity of 
the lamp, which is then held by a chain, 
fastened to a loop at the front and the 
back of the lamp. There might indeed 
be any number of puerjpes. In one 
specimen in the British Museum there 
are no less than seven, arranged in a 
circle round the lamp, so as to form 
a sort of chandelier. The round hole 
at the top of the lamp is not a puxrap; 
it is the orifice through which the oil is 
poured into the lamp, and is usually 
covered by a little lid. 

7. coi yap pov] The women allow 
the lamp to be present at their secret 
assembly, because it has often been the 
witness of and partner in, their secret 
doings in their bedchambers, deparioty, 
when their husbands are away, and yet 
has never been known to divulge them. 
Musaeus commences his “Hero and 


Leander" with the invocation eimé, bea, 
kpugiay émpáprupa Auxvov épóror, And 
see Lucian's Cataplus, 27. The words 
’Adpoditns rpóro: are equivalent to exh- 
para cuvovcias. In passages like these 
the translation is not intended to give 
the precise sense of the original. 

10. Aop8ovuévev] Curvatorum. ó eme- 
orarns is the name given to the president, 
or arbiter, of athletic sports; oi êv rois 
yupvexois dy@ouv emiararat,— Xen. De Rep. 
Lac. viii. 4. 

12. dmoppíjrovs uvxovs] Tò aidoiov Aéyet 
THs yuvatkds, ba Tò pydéva aro BAérew.— 
Scholiast. Cf. Lys. 828. 

14. grods] Sroai, ra tapteta. mapapyKy 
yàp hv rois maXatois.—Photius. So Hesy- 
chius, Suidas, and the Scholiast here. 
He means that the store-rooms were 
long narrow chambers like the colon- 
naded buildings which went by the 
name of groai. The use of the words 
Baxxiov vaparos at the end of the line 
for “ wine" is part of the tragic flavour 
of the speech. 
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MAPES bmovyvóaatt aovpmapaaaets: 15 


m E a » 
kal radra ovvôpôv ov Aadeis rois mAnoiov. 


A, ^ 
àv àv ovveice kal rà viv BovAcópara, 


öra Sxipors Coke rats épats pfas. 


4AX' obOeuía mápeoriw às fjkew éxpfjv. 


kaíro, mpos öpbpov y éarív* ù 8 éxxdnola 20 


abrika pan tora. karaAafletv È zuás €Ópas, 


às Pvpónaxós mor eirev, ef uéuvnoO čr, 


ôe? ras éraípas káykaÜouévas Xa0etv. 


2 ^ A yY, z > 3 P 
Tí dnt àv ein; mórepov ovk éppaupévovs 


» AY ^ A L4 EEE = 

€xovct Tods mróycvas, ods eipnT exe ; 25 
} Oaipdria tdvdpeia Kkreypdoais habeiv 

fv xaXemüv abrais; dAN ópà rovól Aóxvov 


mpogióvra. gépe vvv émavaxoprjaco TáAiw, 
LÀ Kal Tis dy vip 6 mpociàv Tvyxávg. 


16. ixoryvicator] Athenian husbands 
were accustomed to keep their household 
stores under lock and key, with their 
seal, for greater security, affixed to the 
door. Athenian wives were accustomed, 
so soon as their husbands’ backs were 
turned, to tamper with the seal, pick 
the lock, and pilfer from the store-room 
corn and wine and oil for their own 
private purposes. Such at least is the 
charge brought against them in the 
Thesmophoriazusae, which teems with 
allusions to these petty feminine thefts : 
see 418-428, 555, 556, 812, 813. In the 
first of these passages the word imoi£a: 
to open surreptitiously is employed, as 
here, to describe this secret tampering 
with the door. 

18. Zkípos] The parasol festival; a 
festival celebrated by the women alone, 


at midsummer, in the month Sciro- 
phorion, in honour of Athene Sciras. 
The place of its celebration seems to 
have been a spot on the Sacred Way 
just outside the gates of Athens, where 
was the tomb of Scirus, the Dodonaean 
seer; and near it a Temple of Athene 
Sciras. It was attended by the priestess 
of Athene, the priest of the Sun, and the 
priest of Erechtheus who came down 
from the Acropolis bearing the sacred 
white parasol, oxidderov Aevady ô éyerat 
Exipov.—Scholiast. See Thesm. 884, 885, 
and the Scholiast there; Hdt. viii. 94; 
Pausanias, i. 36; Photius and Suidas, 
8. VV. gXipüv, ekipor, gktpós, axcpodopía, 
oxipopopiar, 

20. mpós òpôpov] That the Athenian: 
assemblies were ordinarily held at break 
of day is plain from many authorities. 
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By stealth we open, thou dost stand beside us. 

And though thou knowest all this, thou dost not peach. 
Therefore our plans will we confide to thee, 

What at the Scira we resolved to do. 

Ah, but there’s no one here who should be here. 

Yet doth it draw towards daybreak ; and the Assembly 
Full soon will meet ; and we frail womankind 

Must take the seats Phyromachus assigned us 

(You don't forget ?) and not attract attention. 


What can the matter be? 


Perchance their beards 


Are not stitched on, as our decree commanded, 
Perchance they found it difficult to steal 


Their husband’s garments. 


Stay! 


I see a lamp 


Moving this way. I will retire and watch, 
Lest it should haply be some man approaching ! 


And see Ach. 20; Thesm. 375; infra 85, 
&c. 

22, óvpónaxos] Tpdderat, ås KXeópaxos. 
Kai hari KAeópaxov tpaytxdy Vmokperiv. 
otros Qaívera vmoxpiydpevds more elpukévat 
edpas èv papari, kai eoxOpOar dia TÒ Kax- 
éuQarov.—Scholiast. We have already 
seen (in the first note) that these are the 
lines which the Scholiasts connect with 
some tragic play of Agathon or Dicaeo- 
genes. And it seems probable that Phyro- 
machus (or Sphyromachus or Cleoma- 
chus) was the hero of the play, who had 
directed his éraipous (doubtless the Chorus 
of the drama) to lie unobserved in am- 
bush, whilst he himself was undertaking 
some perilous adventure. And here we 
have, I suspect, the very words of the 
Coryphaeus, reminding the -Chorus. of 
their leader's direction. This explains 


the words ei pépvno® čr, which other- 
wise would be strangely out of place in 
Praxagora's soliloquy. We may well 
believe that something in the speaker's 
intonation or, it may be, his known dis- 
solute character, suggested the change 
of rods éraipovs into ras éraipas. Possibly 
KAeápaxos was the name of the actor or 
of the Coryphaeus. The Scholiast offers 
a second explanation ó 6¢ Z$wpópaxos 
Vodiopa elonyncato bore ras yuvaikas xal 
rovs avOpas xopts xabilerOat, kal ras ératpas 
xopis rev éXevÜépov. But as nobody ever 
heard of such a decree, or can imagine 
any festival or meeting to which it can 
possibly apply, this second explanation 
may safely be disregarded. The Scholiast 
evidently takes it to apply to the regular 
assemblies of the people, which of course 
is quite out of the question. 
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TY. A. dpa Badilev, ds 6 kfüpv£ dpríos 30 


HuaY Tpoatóvrov Ócórepov KEKOKKUKEV. 


TIP. yà dé y óp&s mpocdokGo’ éypynyédpew 


Tjv vókTa Tacav. 


GAA jépe, THY yeírova 


TávÓ ékkaAéccepat, Opvyovaca Tijv Üípav. 


Sci yàp tov dvóp' adris Aabeiv. 


TY. B. Zkovaá rot 35 


bmoóovgévg Tò kvüuá cov Tov ÓakrÓAov, 


e» B m^ 
&r o) karaOapÜobc . 


6 yàp dvp, 9 pidtdrn, 


XaAapívios yáp éorw à £óvew! éyà 
H yap q B > 


80. dpa Badifew] Confer infra 285. 
pla trav épxouévov yvvawüv, says the 
Scholiast, mpós rv Ilpafayápav rara 
Aéyet. kpv ó ddéxrop. The woman seems 
to be talking to herself and not addres- 
sing Praxagora, who has withdrawn out 
of sight before these two lines com- 
menced, and does not reappear until 
they are concluded. She is entering 
quite alone, and the expression 5u&v 
mpootdvrwy is an illustration of the well- 
known rule which Dawes laid down in 
his criticism on line 516 of this play, 
and which is more pointedly enunciated 
by Porson at Hec. 509, “ Si mulier de se 
loquens, pluralem adhibet numerum, 
genus etiam adhibet masculinum; si 
masculinum adhibet genus, numerum 
etiam adhibet pluralem." - 


81. kekókkvkev] The word is used mapa 
mpoadoxiav. This second cockcrowing 
is considered to take place about the 
close of the third watch of the night; 
that is, about 3 a.m., each nightwatch 
occupying three hours; viz. (1)6t09 p.m., 
(2) 9 p.m. to 12, (3) 12 to 3 a.m., (4) 8 to 
6 a.m. It is strange that Juvenal (ix. 
107) should use the expression "the 
crowing of the second cock" for *the 
second crowing of the cock”; but our 
own writers do the same. Thus in 
Romeo and Juliet, iv. 4, old Capulet, who 
has been up all night hastening on the 
wedding festivities, says ‘‘The second 
cock has crowed, 'tis three o'clock." In 
the last scene of Richard III, however, 
Shakespeare puts it rightly 


t‘ The early village cock 


Hath twice done salutation to the morn”: 


and some time afterwards when the 
question is asked “How far into the 
morning is it, lords?” the answer is 
“Upon the stroke of four.” 

33. riv vikra rücav] Praxagora, though 
a woman, is given to exaggeration, She 
has, apparently, been waiting about five 
minutes, 


94. Ópvyovóca] ‘Hovyws xvdoa, Scho- 
liast, who also, two lines below, explains 
Kv(pa by róv jpepaioy xuopdv. Praxa- 
gora makes a gentle scratching (cf. 
Thesm.481) at the Second Woman's door. 
See the note at the beginning of the 
play. 

36. jmoBovuévg] As I was tying, or 
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First Woman. It is the hour to start. As I was coming 
I heard the herald give his second — crow. 


Prax. 


I have been waiting, watching for you all 


The whole night long; and now I'll summon forth 
My neighbour here, scratching her door so gently 


As not to rouse her husband. 


Srconp Woman. Yea I heard 


(For I was up and putting on my shoes) 


The stealthy creeping of thy finger-nail. 
My husband, dear—a Salaminian he— 


binding, on my úroðņuara. 

88. Sadapivtos] It is probable that 
there was a sort of ferry between 
Salamis and the mainland of Attica; 
and that the Salaminians were inces- 
santly rowing, éAaóvevres, boats (which 
were called xéAnres) across the straits, 
to carry passengers to and fro. See 
Lysistrata 60, Frogs 204. And cf. Xen. 
Hell. v. 1.23. And as the words éedav- 
ve and xéAns were both used also in 
re amatoria, the name “Salaminian” 
became in vulgar language the equiva- 
lent of cuvovctacrixds. We have now 
on the stage Praxagora and two other 
women, who are doubtless represented 
by the three professional or state actors, 
that is to say, by the three actors pro- 
vided by the state at the public expense. 
But lines 54-56 are unquestionably 
delivered by a fourth speaker, and if 
she were a fourth woman on the stage, 
she would have been represented by a 
choregic actor, that is, an additional 
actor supplied by the choregus at his 
own expense. Choregic actors are by 
no means uncommon in these comedies, 
and the attempts made to eliminate 
them have always been ludicrously un- 


successful. Such cases as those of Lysi- 
strata, Calonice, Myrrhina, and Lampito 
in the Lysistrata; of Dionysus, Xanth- 
ias, and the two hostesses in the Frogs; 
of Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Pluto in the same comedy; and 
many others, cannot be explained away. 
Still I do not think that we have a 
choregic actor here, or that any person 
appears upon the stage in this scene, 
except Praxagora and the two women 
already there. The women who during 
the next sixteen lines keep dropping in, 
either singly or in small groups, are in 
my opinion all members of the Chorus 
making their way to the orchestra. 
They are probably twelve in all, form- 
ing a semichorus, and representing that 
section of Praxagora’s followers which 
dwelt within the city walls. The other 
section, the women from the country, 
enter in a body, infra 300, singing their 
entrance song. Then the two semi- 
choruses coalesce and become the full 
Chorus of the play. And the speaker 
of lines 54-56, and a few other lines in 
the conversation, is in my opinion the 
coryphaeus, who enters with the first 
semichorus. 
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, ^ 
Tiv vóxO' dAqv i[Xavvé p év rois arpópaow, 


dot pri rovri Üolpáriov avrod XAaffetv. 40 


TY. A. kal piv ópà kai KAewapérgv kal Sworpdrny 


mapodoav fjón Tývôe kal Pirawvérny. 
HMIXOPION. ovkouy éreí£eoÓ0' ; ws Túry karópoocv 


tiv úoráryv fjkovcav olvov Tpeîs xóas 


jp&v dmorícew KapeBivOer xotvika. 45 


TY. A. tiv XygukvÜOLovos & obx ópás Mertorixnv 


^ 3 ^ 3 4 , ^ 
omeddovaay év rois éuBdow ; kal por doxet 


karà oxov mapa rávópüs é£eXÓetv póvn. 


TY. B. 7v rob kamüjAov 9 ody ópás Tevotorpdérny, 


€xovcav év TH Seka Thy Aapmáda ; 50 


TIP. «ai rjv Birodwpirov re kal Xaiprráóov 


ópà mpociovaas, Xárépas moXAàs TVU 
yuvoikas, 6 Te mép ear dpedos év TH móe 


41. KAewapéry] Now enter, on their 
way to the orchestra, seven other women, 
all distinguished by their own names or 
by the names of their husbands. As 
they are passing in, the actors, standing 
on the stage, make their comments 
about them, exactly as Peisthetaerus 
and the Hoopoe, in the Birds, discuss 
the members of the Chorus, hurrying in 
to the orchestra there. These seven 
women were probably well known to the 
audience, and doubtless there were 
reasons for their selection with which 
we are now unacquainted: but we may 
conjecture that Smicythion resembled 
the “auld man” whom Burns's “young 
lassie " married, ** who's doyl't an’ who's 
dozin', whose bluid it is frozen," so that 
Melistiche found no difficulty in escap- 
ing from him unobserved. And Geusi- 
strata was probably often seen by her 


customers in the attitude here depicted, 
£xovca rij» Aapndbda év tH deka. Torches 
would be frequently blazing in the 
kanqeiov till late at night. See Lysias 
de caede Eratosthenis, 24. 

48. otxouv émeigec@’ ;} These are the 
words of the coryphaeus, hurrying on 
her companions, just as in the parodos 
of the Wasps, the coryphaeus urges on 
his slow-paced Chorus. There the Chorus 
was composed of men, and the stimulus 
is found in the “pot of money " which 
Laches is supposed to possess. Here 
the Chorus is composed of women, and 
the poet plays on the bibulous propen- 
sities which he always attributes to 
Athenian ladies by telling them that 
“the hindmost " shall forfeit more than 
two gallons of wine. 

45. xotxa] O monstrous! but one 
quart of chickpease to all this intoler- 
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Has all night long been tossing in his bed ; 
Wherefore I could not steal his garb till now. 


1st W. O now they are coming ! 


Here's Cleinareté, 


Here's Sostrata, and here's Philaenité. 
SEMICHORUS. Come, hurry up: for Glycé vowed a vow 
That whosoever comes the last shall pay 

One quart of chickpease and nine quarts of wine. 


1** W. And look! 


Melistiché, Smicythion’s wife, 
Wearing her husband's shoes. 


She, only she, 


Has come away, methinks, at ease, unflurried. 


24 W, And look! 
In her right hand the torch. 


Geusistrata, the tapster's wife, 


Prax. And now the wives 


Of Philodoretus and Chaeretades, 
And many another, hurrying on I see, 
All that is best and worthiest in the town. 


able dealof wine! Chickpease and wine 
were as familiarly associated by the 
Athenians, as walnuts and wine by our- 
selves: bmomtvovres yàp,says the Scholiast, 
fkamrov dpukroUs épeBivOovs. Some pas- 
sages illustrating this practice are cited 
in the note to Peace 1131. Glyce, who 
does not seem to be one of the arrivals, 
was probably known as a lady of very 
convivial habits. 

48. karà axoMjv] At her leisure. Aris- 
tophanes invariably uses the word eyo) 
in this sense. The scholium dvri rov, 
póMs* would be more appropriate as an 


explanation of mávv raAatrópos six lines 
below. 

52. xárépas] Here a group of five are 
seen hurrying towards the orchestra, 
so making twelve in all; the number of 
3, semichorus. 

58. 6 te mép ear’ öpeňos| Whatever is 
worth anything. The phrase is a very 
common one. Kuster refers to Lucian's 
Herodotus (8) cuvednddvOate, 6 Te mep 
üjelos ég éxdorns médews : Arrian’s 
Alexander, ii. 7 IIepo àv re Ó re mep òpe- 
Nos kai Mydwy: Theocr. Idyll. xiii. 18 


of 3 aùr ádpwrfjes avvémovro 
macüv èe moAlev mpoXeAeypévoi, div opedds Ti. 


And Synesius de Regn. p. 31, ed. Petav. 
And Dobree adds Xenophon's Hellenics, 
v. 3. 6 and vi. 2. 28; Hdt. viii. 68, and 
the passages cited by Hemsterhuis on 


Lucian’s Timon (55). Praxagora ap- 
pends the words év vj 7éde. because all 
the women in this semichorus are 
dwellers èv 17 móAe, as contrasted with 
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HMIX. xal mávv raAauróápos eywy’, © diXráTS, 
éxdpaca mapéduyv. 6 yàp avp THY vóx0' 6Anv 
eBntre, Tpixldwv éamépas EumAjpevos. 

IIP. xdéOnode roívvv, ds àv dvépwpat rade 
ópás, erred?) ovdAdedeypévas Ope, 
öra Skips &Oo£ev ef dedpdxare. 

TY. A. éywye. mpórov uév y exo Tas paocyddras 
Aoypns Sacutépas, Kabdmrep Hy Gvykeipevov- 
ere’ óró’ ávi)jp els dyopay otyoré pov, 
dAewrapévg Tò côp dov Ov fjuépas 
éxAtavopny éoTdoa mpòs Tov TjNov. 

TY. B. kdyoye: Tò Evpiv é y èk Tijs oixias 
eppipa mp@rov, iva Sacuvbeiny brn 
Kal pndev env éri yvvaukl mpoopephs. 

TIP. éxere dé robs méyovas, ods pnr Éx etw 
mása piv, ómóre avAXeyoíueOa ; 

TY. A. v) rij» 'Exárgv, kaAóv y &yoye rovroví. 

TY. B. kdyoy 'Emikpárovs oùk ñiy kaAMova. 


60 


70 


the women of the second semichorus, 
who will presently be found approach- 
ing ek ràv dypàv. 

54. kai wavy k.r.X.] The coryphaeus, 
having marshalled her little troop in 
the orchestra, now, like the second 
woman, narrates her night's experiences 
to Praxagora, who is universally recog- 
nized as the leader of the movement. 

57. kánoe] She is addressing her 
comrades on the stage, who accordingly 
are found sitting through the ensuing 
rehearsal scene, save only when they 
arise to speak. See infra 144, 169, &c. 

60. ras pae xáas] " EÓpevrav yàp tpixas, 
tva Grav xetporovàgt, Gokàatv divdpes eivat.— 
Scholiast. It must be remembered that 


Athenian women were accustomed to 
pluck out, or singe or shave off, every 
hair which was thought to detract from 
the beauty and delicacy of their persons. 
Hence the allusion to rò Evpor five lines 
below. 

64. mpós tov jAiov] The object of all 
this was to give her a sunburnt and 
athletic, and therefore a masculine, ap- 
pearance. doe péAava yevéo Oat ws dvp, 
as the Scholiast says. In Lucian’s 
Anacharsis, 25, Solon is explaining to 
the Scythian visitor the advantages 
which the Athenian youths derived from 
performing their athletic exercises oiled 
and naked in the sun. And, amongst 
other things, he says that it makes them 
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SEMICH. O honey, I'd tremendous work to come. 

My husband gorged his fill of sprats at supper, 

And he’s been cough, cough, coughing all night long. 
Prax. Well, sit ye down, that I may ask you this, 

Now that ye’re all assembled: have ye done 

What at the Scira "twas resolved to do? 


1st W., 


I have, for one. 


See, underneath my arms 


The hair is growing thicker than a copse, 


As "twas agreed: and when my husband started 
Off to the market-place, I'd oil my body 
And stand all day decocting in the sun. 


and W, 


I too have done it: flinging, first of all, 


The razor out of doors, that so my skin 
Might grow quite hairy, and unlike a woman. 


Prax, 


But have ye got the beards, which, *twas determined, 


We all should bring, assembling here to-day. 


1st W. I have, by Hecate! 


Look! a lovely one. 


2*4 W, And I, much lovelier than Epicrates’s. 


terrible to their foes, où modvoapkiay 
Aevkrw, ij) doapkiay perà óOxpórgros rı- 
Oekvvuévovs, ota yurakdv cópara tmd 
ok pepapacpeva, And again orot dé 
jpiv VmépvÜpot és TÒ peXávrepov vmó Tov 
HAlov Kexpoopevor kal dppeverrol, x. T. À. 
71. ’Emtxpdrous] This Epicrates was the 
notoriousand venal demagogue who took 
part with Thrasybulus in the overthrow 
of the Thirty and the restoration of the 
Athenian democracy. In person, the 
Scholiast tells us, he was distinguished 
by a beard of such dimensions that he 
was dubbed by the Attic wits ’Em«parns 
ó Sakea ópos (from ados, cdxov, cf. infra 
502) Epicrates of the mighty beard, in 
allusion, as Bergler observes, to Aías ó 


Saxeopdpos (from adkos, odxeos) Aias of 
the mighty shield. See Bacchylides, xiii. 
71; Soph. Ajax 19. The Scholiast cites 
a line from Plato Comicus dva£ ómjvns, 
"Emíkpares cakeaópe, to which Bergler 
adds from the thirteenth of the Socratic 
epistles, kai rà» Ta Kowa mpacodvtoy 
'Enikpárea ròv Zakeoópov, and Meineke 
(Hist. Crit. 183) from Plutarch's life of 
Pelopidas, chap. 30 "Ezupárovs moré rot 
Sakea $ópov, uT dpvovuévov Sapa Oé£aa bat 
mapa Baoiéos, and so on. 
otrés srw 6 tov 'AÓqvaiov Ónuayoyós, 6 


"Ertkpárns* 


Zakeodópos emikadovpevos, o0 pvnpovevee 
kal AguoaÜévrs, ev TG wept ths Tlaparpeo- 
Beias.—Harpocration. The word Zakes- 
épos gave some trouble to copyists, 
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IIP. 
TIP. 


dpeis O& ví parté; 


TY. A. $acé karavebovat vyobv. 
^ ^ 2 
kal uiv Tá y GAN bpiv 6p@ wempaypéva. 


Aakerixas yap éxere kal Baxtnpias 


Ld »y 
kal Üaluária rdvópeta, kaÜ&mep el'ropev. 75 


TY. A. éyoyé rot Tò oxdradov é£nveyk&yumv 


TÒ Tob Aapiov rovri kabeddovros AáOpa. 


n ^ ^ T^ 2 » 
IIP. roôr gor ékeivo, ** Tv okvráAov àv mépåeTat. 


TY. A. vij róv Ala rüv corp émrüjóaós y àv fjv 


Tijv 700 llavómrov dipbépay éevnupévos 80 


e'meo Tis &AXOS Boukodely Tov Ófjpiov. 


and in Plutarch it was changed to 
Sxevopdpos, and in Harpocration, as in 
the parallel passage in Suidas, into 
"Edopos, until Maussacus (on Harpo- 
cration) restored the genuine reading. 
And as in appearance Epicrates was 
distinguished by a beard of a size un- 
usual amongst his contemporaries, so 
in character he was distinguished by 
a career of venality and peculation 
unusual even amongst Athenian dema- 
gogues. When the Persians, alarmed 
at the progress of Agesilaus in Asia, 
sent an envoy to stir up hostility against 
Sparta at home, he was one of the few 
Athenians (so few that Xenophon 
ignored them altogether) who con- 
descended to accept the Persian gold.— 
Pausanias, Laconica, ix. 4. Afterwards 
he was sent with Phormisius (infra 97) 
&nd others on an embassy to the Persian 
Court, and again accepted enormous 
bribes to carry out the designs of the 
great king. On this charge, coupled 
with charges of peculation, he and his 


fellow ambassadors were brought to 
trial at Athens, and Lysias, who seems 
at one time to have been his friend 
(see the commencementof the Phaedrus), 
wrote against him a hostile speech, of 
which only the peroration, émíAoyos, has 
reached us. It was apparently on this 
occasion that, as Plutarch, ubi supra, 
informs us, he boldly acknowledged that 
he had been enriched by Persian gifts, 
and recommended the Athenians instead 
of electing eleven archons, to elect 
every year eleven pauper ambassadors, 
to be enriched at the Persian Court. 
At this sally the Assembly laughed 
consumedly, and Epicrates seems to 
have been let off. Athenaeus, vi. 58, 
cites thesame anecdote from Hegesander. 
In connexion with this embassy too the 
poet Plato wrote a play which he called 
the Ambassadors, MpéoBets, (possibly 
the play from which the line cited by 
the Scholiast is taken), in which he 
said 


xatéhaBov "Emparns re kal Sopyicros 
map Tod Bactréws mAciota Swpodomppara, 
6fvBapa xpvoâ kal myvaxloxous dpvpots, 
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Prax. 
Prax. 


And what say ye? 


1* W. They nod assent: they've got them, 
The other matters, I perceive, are done. 


Laconian shoes ye've got, and walking-sticks, 
And the men’s overclokes, as we desired you. 


1s W, 


O I've a splendid club I stole away 


(See, here it is) from Lamias as he slept. 


Prax. 
1st W. 


O yes, I know: “ the clubs he sweltered with.” 
By Zeus the Saviour, he’s the very man 


To don the skins the All-eyed herdsman wore, 
And, no man better, tend the — public hangman. 


On some subsequent occasions, if we 
can trust Demosthenes, Epicrates and 
his fellow ambassadors were condemned 
to death on a similar charge of corrup- 
tion.—De Falsa Legatione, 315-320. 

72. ipeis] She is addressing the women, 
other than the two who have just 
asserted their compliance with her 
wishes. As to the Aaxwxds, the men's 
“red Laconian shoes,” see the note on 
Wasps 1158 and infra 345. 

77. Aapiov} Lamias, the speaker's hus- 
band, was, the Scholiast says, the 
eruo puda€, or the keeper of the public 
prison. He was therefore bound to be 
extremely watchful, and his wife is 
naturally jubilant at having got away, 
unobserved by his vigilant eyes. His 
name affords a handle for the unseemly 
jest which follows, and which is based 
on an incident in the old legends about 
the ogress Lamia, rèp js, says the 
Scholiast, ó Kpárgs héyet ev T dpovipo 
Opapart, dre oxurddyny €xovca éÉmépOero. 
Cf. Wasps 1177 and the note there. 
I take the last four words of line 78 to 
be a quotation either from the Lamia 
of Crates or from some other version of 


the old nursery-tale; and the preceding 
expression ro)r' čer ékeivo not to refer 
to the oxiradov in particular, but to be 
the familiar form of recognition, rotr’ 
éxeivo (Birds 854, Frogs1341 and passim), 
leading up to the quotation. 

80. roi Mavérrov} Tod viv 1à puddrroy- 
Tos. alvirrerat è ðs Óvros avroU Ocopo- 
QXakos. dvapéper 8e roUrov nt rov mapa 
ZodokAéi év "'iváyo “Apyov.—Scholiast. 
6 Tlavérrns was the name commonly 
given to the hundred-eyed Argus. See 
the next note. The expression dip6épav 
€vnupévos occurs in Clouds 72. 

81. etrep x. T. .] ‘Qs ob8els Años. “Tov 
nuov (vulgo Óguov) Bovxodeiy” 8e, as 
Tv "Ie ó "Apyos ev "Iváyo Sopoxdéous.— 
Scholiast. The meaning of the lines is 
somewhat obscure, but not, I think 
doubtful. The speaker is magnifying 
her own dexterity in escaping unob- 
served, by enlarging upon the extra- 
ordinary vigilance of her husband. “He 
would be just the man,” she says, “to 
play the part of Argus, and tend "— 
she was going to add ''Io," but substi- 
tutes rap mpocSdoxiay “ the public execu- 
tioner," who was doubtless placed under 
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TIP. 


4 
AN yeb bras kal tami roórois Ópácopev, 


, z 
éws éT early doTpa karà Toy oùpavóv' 


AKkryola 0 , els hv mapecxevdopeba 


jpets Baóí(ew, 


ef Ew yevioeTal. 85 


TY. A. vij róv Al’, dore def ce karaħaßeîv Espas 


^ ^ 
bd TQ Ow, TÖV mpvráveov karavripó. 


5 " 
TY. B. ravrí yé ror vù tov Al’ édepóumv, iva 


mAnpovpévns £aívowa TAS éxxAnoias. 


TIP. wAnpovpévns, TáAauva ; 


TY. B. v rùv “Aprep, 90 


» ^ , 4 
éywye. Tí yàp àv xeipov ákpoopuv apa 


F. 
£atvovca ; yvpvà & éori poi rà maióía. 


IIP. 


À ^ ^ 
ido’ yé ce £aívovcav, iv Tod apros 


obdey mapapivar rois kaĝnpévois eet. 


obkoÜv Kadd y àv máÜouev, ef mMüjprs TUXOL 95 


6 Ojpos ðv, kde? brrepBalvovcd Tis 
dvaBadrdropévyn Selere Tov Dopuíatov. 


the supervision of the keeper of the 
prison. Argus, since Jo while under 
his charge bore the form of a cow, was 


Kine. 
CHORUS. 
Kine. 
CHORUS. 


I think therefore that Bouxodgciv here 
means simply £o tend, and not, as most 
editors take it, to beguile or deceive: nor 
can I acquiesce in Bothe's alteration of 
roy Onpsoy into rò Snptov the people ; for 
Lamias was a gaoler, not a demagogue, 
and the notion of beguiling the people is 
quite foreign to the scope of the passage. 

88. čorpa] The early scenes in this 
play, as in the Wasps, are supposed to 
take place before daybreak. Night was 
probably represented on the Athenian 


popularly regarded as a cowherd, Bouxé- 
hos, and Bergler aptly refers to Aesch. 
Suppl. 297-300 


Ti Dira mpds raUT' dAoxos loxvpà Acés ; 
tov mávÓ' ópQvra pidak’ èréornoev Bot. 
Totov mavéntnv oloflovkóAov A€yets ; 


"Apyov, Tov 'Epufjs maida yijs karékrave. 


stage by some black or star-spangled 
sky-scene, which when the day was 
supposed to break would be wound off 
round one of the mepiaxrot, or scene- 
rollers, so unwinding from the other 
roller the day-scene which was to take 
its place. 

87. tnd cQ Mbo] 'Ynà rà Bhparı— 
Scholiast. See Peace 680 and the note 
there. The prytanes who presided over 
and controlled the proceedings of the 
Assembly sat close beside the B5pa (the 
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Prax. But now to finish what remains to do 
While yet the stars are lingering in the sky; 


For this Assembly, as you know, whereto 


We all are bound, commences with the dawn. 


1st W. And so it does: and we're to seat ourselves 
Facing the prytanes, just below the speakers. 

3^4 W. See what I've brought, dear heart: I mean to do 
A little spinning while the Assembly fills. 


Prax. Fills? miserable woman ! 


223 W, Yes, why not? 


O I can spin and listen just as well. 
Besides, my little chicks have got no clothes. 


Prax. Fancy you s?iNNING! when you must not have 
The tiniest morsel of your person seen. 
"T'were a fine scrape, if when the Assembly's full, 
Some woman clambering o'er the seats, and throwing 
Her cloke awry, should show that she's a woman. 


stone pulpit from which the, orators 
spoke) facing the assembled people. 
The women were to occupy the front 
rows, just below the Biya, and so would 
be face to face with the presiding 
prytanes. In after times, these presi- 
dents were found too few in number to 
keep order, and a whole tribe (rò 8ékarov 
pépos ris móAecs) was told off to sit as 
presidents beside the Biya; vóuov éOjkare 
kauwóv, amoxAnpody QvAjv emt rò Bpa, Ars 
mpoedpevoe.—Aeschines against Timar- 
chus, 33. 

88. ravri éhepdpny] Turi čpxerar, Qépovoa 
xai £aivovea épia.—Scholiast. Although 
in the translation I have used the more 
familiar word ‘ spinning,” yet fuivovca 
of course signifies the preliminary opera- 
tion of carding the wool, that is, working 
it between instruments like brushes, but 


with wire instead of hair, until all knots 
and matted tangles are rubbed out, and 
the wool is formed into long rolls of 
a similar texture throughout, and so 
rendered fit for the spindle. See Lysi- 
strata 535, 536, and 5.9. 

97. 9opuíciov] Kai otros arts jv. (He 
had previously said of Epicrates, ojros 
eis ĝarúryra Kopwdeirat.) alvirrerar dé TÒ 
yovatkeioy aidoiov.—Scholiast. The state- 
ment in Hesychius (s.v. “Aptorddnpos) 
that comic writers called và -yuvatkeia 
aidoia, amongst other names, Boppuciovs 
is doubtless grounded on the passage 
before us. Much that was said about 
Epicrates in the note on 71 supra might 
be repeated about Phormisius here. 
Like Epicrates, he was a rough big- 
bearded man (uéyav €xov moywva” Kabler 
tov myova.—Scholiast on Frogs 965, 
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jv Ò éyxabifoperOa mporepat, Aýoopev 


4 PA 
fvoTetAdpevat Oaipdria: Tov meyova TE 


^ a 2 2539. ^ 
óra» kaÜGpev, dv mepiónaópeoÓ , Exel, 


100 


tis odk dv has &vópas nyjoad’ dpav ; 


'Aybppios yov rüv Ilpovóuov réyav’ éxov 


Ane: Kaito: mpórepov Hy obros yuri: 


^ P , » b la 
vuvÌ 8°, ópás, mpdrre Ta uéywT. év Tfj TAEL 


2 ^ [1 , 
TovTou yé Tol, Vi) THY émiobcav 1)uépav, 


966). Like Epicrates, he took part in 
the restoration of the democracy: and 
we have already seen that he was joined 
with Epicrates as well in the embassy 
to the Persian Court, as in the subse- 
quent impeachment for receiving bribes 
therein. In the Frogs (965, where see 
the note) he is selected by Euripides as 
a sample of the rough hirsute personages 
which the teaching of Aeschylus was 
caleulated to turn out; in contrast to 
Onpapérns ó kouyrós, whom he claims as 
the product of hisown teaching. After 
the fall of the Thirty, Phormisius intro- 
duced a measure for restricting the 
franchise to the owners of land, a pro- 
posal against which was written the 
fragment known as the thirty-fourth 
oration of Lysias, “ Against doing away 
with the ancient constitution of Athens." 
DionysiusofHalicarnassus, who preserves 
the fragment, prefaces it with the follow- 
ing statement: dopuísiós vts Tv Kared- 
Oóvrov perà rod Snpou yropny elayyjcaro 
Tous u£y Pevyovras kariévat, Ti 86 roNcrelav 
LÌ magi, Adda rois thv yiv Exovor mapa- 
Sotvat, Bovkouévov rara kai Aaxedatporioy. 
£ueAXor d roð Wy icparos rovrov kupobév- 
Tos, wevraxtcxidtor oxedov “AOnvalwy åre- 


; = fen 
Aa95segÓat àv kowüv, iva ph Bj roiro 


105 


yévocro, ypader Tov Aóyoy róvðe ó Avaías. 
—De Lysia Judicium, chap. 22. 

102. 'Ayópptos] ‘O '"Ayéppios arparnyós 
Onrvdpiadyns, dpfas èv Aésßo, kai rov 
purÉóv S€ ray mouràv avvéreue, kai Tpdros 
exkAnotaotixoy Ücücokev. ó 0€ Lpdvopos 
"Ayvpptos dé 
evpimpoxros.—Scholiast. The expression 
mpdtepoy jv yvvů refers of course to 
unnatural crimes in which Agyrrhius 
as a youth was supposed to have par- 
ticipated. According to Andocides, 
whose bitter enemy he was, Agyrrhius 
for several years farmed the harbour 
dues at a price (thirty talents a year) 
very greatly beneath their actual value, 
buying off competitors by paying them 
a sum down, and promising a share in 
the booty. Andocides, perceiving his 
knavery, outbid him by offering thirty- 
six talents, and even so made a moderate 
profit (Andoc. De Mysteriis, 133, 134 . 
It was probably in connexion with these 
transactions, that he was accused of 
embezzlement and thrown into prison 
(Dem. in Timocr. 153): but at the 
present moment all these ill deeds were 
forgotten, and he had become a prime 
favourite of the people, by the ordinary 
demagogic trick of increasing the public 


atAnTns péyav &yov meyova. 
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No, if we sit in front and gather round us 
Our husbands' garments, none will find us out. 


Why, when we've got our flowing beards on there, 


Who that bebolds us will suppose we're women ? 


Was not Agyrrhius erst a woman? Yet 


Now that he wears the beard of Pronomus, 


He passes for a man, a statesman too. 


O by yon dawning day, ?tis just for that, 


doles. The fall of Athens from her 
imperial position must have made it 
more difficult for the poorer classes to 
earn their living by attending the dicas- 
teries, and Agyrrhius hit on the idea of 
paying them for their attendance at the 
Assemblies also. At first he got the 
payment (rò éxk\yotaorikdy, as it was 
called) fixed at one obol: but this 
proved ineffective (infra 302); and it 
was raised by Heracleides to two obols. 
Thereupon, a year or two before the 


date of this play, Agyrrbius carried 


a further decree fixing it, like the 
Sxaortixov, at three obols,—Aristotle, 
Polity of Athens, chap. 41 ; and see infra 
183-188. and 301-310. Hence he became 
a leading personage in the state (mpárre: 
Tà peyior’ êv tH móAei, cf. Birds 800), and 
on the death of Thrasybulus succeeded 
him as the orpatnyés on the coast of Asia 
(Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 31). The comedian 
Plato represented the Athenian Demus 
as saying 


AaBod, AaBod rijs xetpds ds ráxigTá pov, 
pedrAw orparnyov xetporovely ’Ayuppiov. 


—Plutarch, Praecepta Gerendae Reipub- 
licae, v. See Plutarch’s remarks on this 
election. The memory of the man who 
introduced the rpiaBorov ékkXgotao ruv 
was long popular in Athens, and De- 
mosthenes (ubi supra), whilst recording 
his peculations, yet describes him as 
ävðpa xpyorov kal Onuoriukóv kai mepi TÒ 
mAjOos và bpgérepov moAAà omovddcavta, 
The comie poets, on the other hand, 
had a special grudge against him from 
the fact that he reduced the gratuity 
which they had been accustomed to 
receive from the state. See Frogs 367. 
Pronomus was probably an Athenian, 


and not the illustrious Theban who 
taught Alcibiades the flute. This little 
incident of the women’s fictitious beards 
seems to introduce us to all the re- 
markable beards at Athens, those of 
Epicrates, Phormisius, Agyrrhius, Prono- 
mus. 

105, rovrov yé ro] To eéñs. rovrov 
yé Tot évexa, rocoUrov TéApnua ToApaper, 
vi) THY éntobcav Hpépay, iy ros TapahaBeiv. 
—Scholiast. Agyrrhius, she means, has 
become a power in the state, by ceasing 
to be a woman, and assuming the beard 
and appearance of a man: and we will 
try a similar experiment in the hope of 


Cc 2 
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TÓAunuc ToNuOpLev TocoDrov obrveka, 


Hv Tos mapaAafleiv Tis móNeos TA mpá&ypara 


^ z 
OvvópeO', dor dyabóv tt mpaéat Tv mów: 


^ , 
viv uiv yàp obre Oéopev ovr éXasvopev. 


TY. A. kal rds yvvaikàv 0nAóQpov £vvovoía 


ónpmyopíjae: ; 
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IIP. odd uév ody dpicTá mov. 


Aéyovat yap kal ràv veavíakcv cot 


^ ^ > P4 
mÀetara aT000lvrat, Óeworárovs eivat Aéyew: 


^ ) t lA A * ^. 2 
"?jutv &  ómápxet robro karà TÚXNV Tid. 


TY. A. oùk ofda: Oewóv È’ éariv 7) ui) umetpía. 


IIP. ovxody émírqóes £vveAéynyev évôáðe, 


ómes mpopeAeríaopev áket det Aéyew. 


o?k àv dÜávois TÒ yévewv àv mrepidovpérn, 


&AXat O boat Aadeiv nepeAeríjkaat mov ; 


TY. A. rís 9, à per, Hud od rarely éríorara ; 


120 


IIP. (6: 8% od mepidod Kai raxéws dvijp yevod 


éyà dè Ocica ro)s aTepdvous mepiófjoouat 


a similar result. The words v} ray 
€mio)cav jpéepay are certainly a strange 
adjuration; but we must remember 
that they are used by a woman, and 
we should beware of altering the rov v) 
of the MSS. into roivey with Bothe or 
zo. On with Blaydes, lest we should there- 
by be sacrificing one of the “pretty 
oaths" of an Athenian lady. 

109. 8éoyuev] Oeiv is to scud with sails 
before the wind, édavvew to propel the boat 
with oars. Dobree refers to the narrative 
which Xenophon gives of the hasty 
voyage of Iphicrates around the coasts 
of Peloponnesus: ef pév apa épo, 
8éovres dpa dvemavovro' el è éAavvew déor, 
xarà pépos rois vavras dvéravey.— Hell. vi. 


2. 29. The Scholiast rightly explains 
the present passage to mean otire dvépors 
ore kàmats (nec velis nec remis) mAéopev, 
and cites the proverb which, as Bergler 
observes, is found in Aristaenetus, i. 14 
ad fin. and elsewhere, àv dpyópiov ñ, 
mávra Óci x éXaiverat, everything goes on 
swimmingly. 

110. @nrAdgpov évvovsia] A female- 
minded company of women. The language 
is obviously that of tragedy, whether 
quoted or composed by Aristophanes. 
The Scholiast remarks ex rpayedias roiro, 
and Le Fevre adds Euripidem sapit, “it 
smacks of Euripides." 

112. rà» veavickev] This charge is 
frequently brought against Athenian 
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We women dare this daring deed to do, 

If we can seize upon the helm of state " 
And trim the ship to weather through the storm ; 

For neither sails nor oars avail it now. 


qe W, 
Address the Assembly ? 


How ean the female soul of womankind 
Prax. Admirably well. 


Youths that are most effeminate, they say, 


Are always strongest in the speaking line ; 


And we've got that by nature. 


1st W. Maybe so. 


Still inexperience is a serious matter. 
Prax. And is not that the very reason why 
We've met together to rehearse the scene? 
Now do make haste and fasten on your beards, 
And all you others who have practised talking. 
1st W. Practised, indeed! can't every woman talk ? 


Prax. 


Come, fasten on your beard, and be a man. 


I'll lay these chaplets down, and do the same. 


orators.— Knights 877-880, Clouds 1093. 
It may have been merely a hasty 
generalization from one or two con- 
spicuous instances (see the note on 
102 supra): and yet it is conceivable 
that the total loss of shame which must 
accompany such turpitude might make 
men more reckless, and therefore more 
ready, speakers. By a converse argu- 
ment to that which Praxagora employs, 
the sophist whom Lucian holds up to 
our abhorrence in his Rhetorum Prae- 
ceptor (23) contends that as women are 
Aadiorepor than men, therefore the most 
effeminate orators will also be the most 
effective. 

115. oix olða] This is the expression 


of a person who has been listening to 
anargument “whichcannot be answered, 
but does not convince." J cannot con- 
tradict your argument, but still, cf. Frogs 
30. devov means a serious matter, cf. 
Wasps 834; Aesch. Prom. 39; Eur. Hec. 
884, Andr. 985, Iph. in Aul. 917. 

119. éoa:] The women in general are 
not to assume their beards until 273 
infra. Only the intending speakers are 
to put them on now. Hence Praxagora, 
when putting hers on, four lines below. 
is careful to explain that she does so in 
view of speaking herself. 

122. rovs erejávovs] Praxagora ap- 
pears to have been holding several 
chaplets for the use of the speakers. 
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kabr) ped’ dpav, qv Tí por Són Méyew. 


TY. B.- deip’, à yAuxurdrn Iipagayépa, oxérat, TáAav, 


~ f? 
os kal karayéAacTov TÒ mpaypa paiverat. 1 


ITP. 


TOS KATAYEAACTOY ; 


Ww 
e 


TY. B. óomep ei ris aqmíous 


^ ^ 2 P4 
méóyovo Tepidijoevev éoTadevpévars. 


IIP. 


6 sepia Tíapxos, mrepijépew xpi) THY yarr. 


mápiT ès T0 mpóo0ev. “Apidbpades, wataat hada. 


KdOi¢e mapidv. tis dyopedery BovAcTat; 
TIP. rep ov 8% tiv orépavoy róydya65. 


TY. A. éyó. 


These she puts down whilst tying on 
her beaxd. 

196. enrías] 'AmpósMoyos ý eikacía, 
says the Scholiast. It probably refers 
to some fanciful similarity between the 
complexionofthe women,lightly bronzed 
by the sun, and the colour of the white 
cuttlefish lightly browned by the fire. 
Aevkai yàp ai enrian says one Scholiast ; 
eorabevpévars 0e, é£ emurodis omtnbeica's* 
aradevery yap rà u) av rtean adds 
another. But this is a frivolous woman; 
and Praxagora has no time to waste on 
such idle fancies as these. She is the 
one woman of the party who is thoroughly 
sensible, and thoroughly in earnest; and 
taking no notice of her companion’s 
nonsense, she hurries in pantomime 
through the preliminary ceremonies, 
after which the REHEARSAL imme- 
diately begins. 

128. ó meptcriapxos] The peristiarch 
was an official who superintended the 
purification of the place in which an 
Athenian Assembly was to be held by 
carrying sacrificed sucking-pigs around 
its limit. All who took part in the 
Assembly were required to come within 


130 


this line of purification. Cf. Acharnians 
44. Pollux (viii. segm. 104) has a short 
article Hep Hleptoriápyov, and observes 
"ExáÜatpov yotpidiots  pakpoís oror Tiv 
ékkAgaíav, kai rò Üéarpov  kaÜápaiov dé 
To)ro xopidioy éxadeiro, As the peristi- 
arch purified the theatre as well as the 
place of assembly, he was probably even 
nowsittingamongsttheaudience,andwas 
personally addressed by Praxagora. These 
lustrutions were also called wepiorta.— 
Photius s.v. weptoriapxos. See Aeschines 
against Timarchus,23, and the Scholiasts 
there; Schómann de Comitiis Athenien- 
sium, 1. 8(Paley'stranslation). Praxagora 
substitutes yaA5v for xorpid.ov, not wishing 
in an assembly of ladies to use so 
ambiguous a word as the latter. 

129. mdpir’ és rò mpóoÓev] It would 
seem, from Acharnians 43, 44, that this 
was the recognized formula wherewith 
the «jpvé invited the people to come 
within the line of lustration. Of Ari- 
phrades the Scholiast says os dvapepty- 
Hévov abrais AoiBopeirat 06 mpds yuvaikas 
ala xpós àv «iQapo0ós. Apparently, there- 
fore, the Scholiast would identify the 
person here addressed with that Ari- 
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Maybe I'll make a little speech myself. 
224 W, O, here, sweet love, Praxagora: look, child! 
O what a merry joke this seems to me! 


Prax. Joke! where's the joke? 


24 W, "Tis just as if we tied 


A shaggy beard to toasting cuttlefish. 
Prax. Now, Purifier, carry round the — cat. 


Come in! 


Come in, sit down. 
lt W, T. 


Ariphrades, don't chatter so. 
Who will address the meeting ? 
Prax. Wear this chaplet then, and luck be with you. 


phrades of whose bestiality we have 
heard more than enough in the Knights, 
the Wasps, and the Peace. And so also 
the Scholiast on Lucian's Pseudologista, 
8. But that was thirty years ago: those 
scandals must have long since passed 
into oblivion. There is nothing un- 
common in the name of Ariphrades; 
and the offence here attributed to Ari- 
phrades is merely “talking,” an offence 
perhaps not altogether alien to a 
woman's character, tis yàp yvvawüv où 
AaAetv èriorarar; And in my judgement 
Praxagora, in the character of xjpu€, is 
merely calling upon one of the women 
to stop chattering and to come and take 
her seat within the line of purification. 
She naturally uses a man's name (as if 
she were in the real Assembly, cf. infra 
293, 294), though of course the adjective 
åpıþpaðs isboth masculineand feminine. 
And mapióv in the next line is used in 
precisely the same sense às mápire in 
this. 

130. ris dyopevew Bovderar;] Here we 
have the well-known formula with which 
the x5pvf declares the debate to be 
opened. See Acharnians 45, Thesm. 


379, In each of these instances,as here, 
the intending speaker simply answers 
'Eyó, Originally, men over fifty years of 
age were first invited to speak: érepwrd 
ó kipv£ “tis dyopetew Bovrerat trav rèp 
mevTnxorta črn yeyovórov ," emerdav 8 ot: ot 
mares eimogi, TOT On reevei Aéyeww. TOY 
Arp *AOnraiwv rov BovAópevor.— Aeschi 
nes against Timarchus, 23. But as Schó- 
mann (De Comitiis, i. 10) remarks, with 
something like a feeling of personal 
resentment,. this custom had long been 
obsolete; and young men scarcely out 
of their teens, with a very diminutive 
stock of knowledge, but a very consider- 
able one of impudence, were generally 
the first to take possession of the bema, 
and not unfrequently the last to give it 
up to their betters.” 

181. ràv orédavoy] SreQavoüvrat yap oi 
Snpnyopotvres.— Scholiast. That Athen- 
ian orators wore a wreath while deliver- 
ing their speeches is of course well 
known; and the custom is noticed by 
Aristophanes not only in the scene 
before us, but also in the Birds and the 
Thesmophoriazusae. Wreaths were also 
worn by revellers; oi év rois cupTocius 
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- L4 
TY. A. iSod, TIP. Aéyois dv. TY. A. efra mpiv meiv MEyo ; 
^ ^ > 5 P4 £ 
TIP, (Sod zieiv. TY. A. Ti yàp, à éN, éerepavoaápnv ; 
TIP. did? éxmoddv: roar àv pâs eipyáao 
kake. TY. A. qi 0 ; où mívovot káv THKKANGIa ; 135 
TIP. /óoó yé cou wivovor. TY. A. vi) r3» "Aprejw, 
kal rTaUrá y eü(cpov. Td yoðv BlovAeópara 
$^ (o À 2 2 6 2 
aùrâv óc àv mpdéwow évOvpovpévois 
orep ueÜvóvrov orè mapamenAnypéva. 
kai v) Ala onévdovai y ù Tivos xápw 140 
TocaUTá y eÜxovr , eimep oivos uj mrapfjv ; 
* m^ r 3) a H P4 
kai Xoidopobvraí yY domep éurerokóres, 
* A ^ ^ >) z 3 e 2 
kal Tov mapowotvT kpépovo oi Tofórat. 
IIP c? piv Báói(e kal ká0no'-. oùðèv yàp eî. 
TY. A. vi tov Al’, fj pot pH yevev kpetrrov Hy 145 


éarepavodvro, says the Scholiast on 133 it), or that she was about to commence 
infra. See infra 691 and the note there. a revel (as her friend interprets it). 
The assumption of a wreath, therefore, A very similar misapprehension occurs, 
might mean either that the wearer was when Peisthetaerus, about to commence 
about to speak (as Praxagora intended his oration to the Birds, calls out: 


Boy, bring me a wreath for my hair 
And awash for myhands. Ev. Why, what mean these commands? Isa dinner in near contemplation. 
Pri. No dinner, I ween: ‘tis a sprecu that I mean, a stalwart and lusty oration.—Birds 463-5. 


By a somewhat analogous inference, Fragm. Com. Graec.) that the dead must 
from the custom of placing a wreath on be going to a banquet in the unseen 
ihe head after death, it is argued in world: 
the Tagenistae (Fragm. 1 in Meineke's 

obó äv nob’ obrws eorepavwpévor venpol 

mpobkeiue0', 008 àv xaraxexpipévor uópois, 

el ph karaBávras eùbéws mívew ede. 

Why should they lay our corpses out, arranged 

With wreaths, and perfumed with the sweetest scents, 

Unless we're straightway going to drink below ? 


182. mpiv meiy] The first speaker im- to drink, she betrays both her own sex, 
mediately breaks down. By proposing and her ignorance of parliamentary 
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lst W. There. Prax. Speak away. 
Prax. Just listen. Dring! 
Prax. 
Amongst the men ? 
Prax. Drink, fool? 
And strong drink too. 


1st W. What speak before I drink ? 


1st W. Then what's this chaplet for? 

O get away. Is this what you'd have done 

1st W. What, don’t men drink at meetings? 
1st W. By Artemis, I know they do, 

Look at the Acts they pass. 


Do you mean to tell me that they'd pass such nonsense 


If they weren't drunk ? 


Besides, they pour libations. 


Or what's the meaning of those tedious prayers 


Unless they'd got some wine, I'd like to know. 


Besides, they quarrel just like drunken men, 
And when one drinks too much, and get’s too noisy, 
In come the Archer-boys, and run him out. 

Pnax. Begone and sit you down, for you're no good. 

1* W. Good lack, I wish I'd never worn a beard ; 


proceedings, and she is accordingly dis- 
missed by Praxagora with scant courtesy. 

187. eü(epov] Od nóvov Copóv, adda Kal 
etwpov, dkparov.—Scholiast. 

138. evOvpovpévors] To such as ponder 
these things in their minds. The Acts 
they pass are, if you consider them 
carefully, like the mad acts of drunkards. 
On maparremdAnypéva the Scholiast observes 
parwá, SiaBdddr\™t rois “AOnvaiovs ws dei 
kaka BovAevopévovs. 

140. orévdove1.] Solemn prayers were 
usually accompanied by libations: ezév- 
Sovres ebxópuea0a, Peace 481-485; emi 
rais orovdais kal raîs eüyats, Wasps 863. 
The woman therefore infers from the 
prayers with which the Assemblies were 
opened, that there must have been wine 
present for the purpose of the ac- 
companying libations; and insinuates 
that the prayers were offered for the 


sake of obtaining the wine. “Quod ex 
religionis praescripto fiebat a viris, ubi 
in concionem ventum erat," says Le 
Fevre, “id amore vini fieri interpretatur 
muliercula sitiens." 

143. of ro£óra:] The Scythian archers 
who formed the city police at Athens are 
frequently mentioned in these comedies. 
And as to their haling disorderly per- 
sons out of the Assembly or the Council, 
see Ach. 54; Knights 665; Plato, Pro- 
tagoras, chap. x ; and cf. infra 258. 

145. yeveiàv] My €xew rotrov róv Teyava. 
adavavOjoopat, ÉjpavÓrjropat.—Scboliast ; 
cf. Frogs 1089. " Av I didn't shave, 
I wud be torminted wid an outrajis 
thurrst; for there's nothin’ so dhryin' to 
the throat as a big billy-goat beard 
waggin' undher the chin," says Private 
Mulvaney in one of Rudyard Kipling's 
tales. 
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siyer yàp, às fox’, dpavavOjcopat. 


TIP. 
IIP. 


€oÓ' Aris érépa BosAerau Aéyew; 


TY. B. éyó. 


i0, 8) orepavod kal yàp rà Xpfjg épyá(erat. 


dye vvv mws ávópiari kal kaAós épeis, 


Ó.epeicauévg TÒ oxtjua TH Bakrnpía. 


TY. B. 


150 


eBovrduny pèv črepov àv àv nOddav 


Aéyew Ta BéXric 0, iv exabhunv fovyxos: 


^ , , LI z ` 8. 7 
viv Ó' oùk édow, kará ye tiv éujv plav, 


, ^ 2 rd 3, ^ 
ev Tolol kaQAetomt Aákkovs EpTrOLEiy 


vdaros. 


épol èv ov Ooket pa TÒ Jedd. 15 


et 


TIP. uà rà 0có; ráXoiwa, ToU rév votv Exets ; 


TY. B. rí fori; où yàp ù mei y Arno ce. 


TIP. pa Ai’, dd avip dv rà bed karópoaas, 


Kaito td yY GAN eimobaa Óc£uóraro. 


TY. B. à vij róv 'AqóAAo. 


TIP. rave rcívuv, as eyo 


> N 


160 


ékkAnai&cova. oùk àv mpoBainy ròv móða 
* et , ^ ^J 3 ^ 
Tov érepov, el pH raür. axpiBaOycerat. 


148. épyá(erai]. Urget, Le Fevre. The 
matter is pressing ; literally, is working. 

151. éBovddpny av] The second speaker 
makes a brilliant start, well suited to an 
orator addressing the Assembly for the 
first time. And she goes on swimmingly 
until the recognized female oath pa rà 
beù (by Demeter and Persephone) in- 
advertently escapes her and reveals her 
sex. By ràv 7Oa5wrv she means the speakers 
accustomed to address you, the usual 
speakers, rav Eos éyóvrev Aéyew.— Scho- 
liast. Bergler refers to the openings of 
the First Philippie of Demosthenes and 
the Archidamus of Isocrates. iv’ éxa65- 
pw jovxos in which case I should have sat 
quiet. See the note on 426 infra. 

153. rjv epy] Aeime yropny.—Scho- 


liast; a very frequent ellipsis, though 
here, perhaps, y/5$ov is more appropriate. 
The speaker, unaccustomed to public 
speaking, commences by saying, TU not 
permit; then, recollecting that it is for 
the Assembly, and not for herself alone, 
to decide the matter, she adds apologeti- 
cally, So far at least as my single vote 
[or opinion] goes. To connect, as is 
commonly done, uíav with oóx éágce and 
euroieiv, I'll not permit one single woman 
to make, 1s contrary both to the sense of 
the passage and to the Greek idiom. 
The transgressors she is attacking would 
not be exclusively, or even chiefly, 
women: nay in the viewof Aristophanes, 
who is constantly, and indeed in this 
very passage, assailing the wine-bibbing 
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I'm parched to death with thirst, I really am. 


Prax. Would any other like to speak ? 


2»92 W., Yes, I. 


Prax. Put on this chaplet and be quick. Time presses. 
Now lean your weight upon your walking-stick, 
And speak your words out manfully and well. 


and W. 


I could have wished some more experienced man 


Had risen to speak, while I sat still and listened. 
But now I say TIl not permit, for one, 
That in their taverns men should make them tanks 


Of water. 
Prax. How! by the Twain? 
224 W, Why, what's amiss ? 


"Tis not proper, by the Twain. 
Girl, have you lost your wits* 
I never asked for drink. 


Prax. You are a man, and yet invoked the Twain. 
All else you said was excellently right. 


22d W, O yes, by Apollo! 


Prax. Mind then, I won't move 


Another step in this Assembly business, 
Unless you are strict and accurate in this. 


propensities of women, they would be 
chiefly, if not exclusively, men, And 
Porson justly doubts if oi« dow píav 
could be correctly used for ovdepiav 
edo. 

154. Adkkovs] Adkkow were tanks or 
rectangular pits dug in the ground, and 
lined with some water-tight cement, 
kovía, which rendered them safe recep- 
tacles for wine or oil. Aadkxot’ ofkodjpara 
xptara, otvov [5] eAaiov trodoxeia,— Pho- 
iius. "A@nvaiot kai r&v addov 'EAMjvov 
reves ópbypara tro yr mrovobyres, eüpvXxopr, 
kal orpoyyvAa kal rerpáyova, kai kovtoyres 
abrà, olvoy vmo0éxovrat kai &Aatoy eis avrà, 
kai ra)ra Aákkovus kaAoUciw.— Photius, 
Suidas. Blaydes refers to Xenophon's 
Anabasis, iv. 2. 22 kai yàp otvos ro\vs fjv, 


ôv év Mákkows komarois elyor. It seems 
that in some taverns a pernicious custom 
had grown up, of filling these tanks 
with water instead of wine: and against 
this the wine-loving woman indignantly 
protests. 

155. pa rò Geo] On this, the favourite 
oath of Athenian women, see Wasps 
1396 and the note there. These unlucky 
words no sooner slip from the speaker's 
lips than Praxagora angrily interrupts 
her and, it would seem from 163 infra, 
snatches the chaplet from her head. 

160. à vi róv 'AnóAAo] Oh by Apollo, so 
I did, as Dr. Blaydes translates it. 
Acknowledging her error, she is now 
careful to employ an oath such as à 
man would be likely to use. 
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TY. B. gépe róv orépavov: éyà yàp ab Mégo má. 
olua yap 1jón peueXernkévat kaAós. 
épol yàp, à yvvaikes al kaĵýpevat, 
IIP. yvvotkas, à Stornve, robs dvdpas Aéyes ; 
TY. B. & "Ezíyovóv y éketvor- émiAéyaaa yap 
ékeiae mpos yuvaikas oópqv Aéyew. 
TIP. &reppe kai od kal káÜno" évrevOeví. 
abri yàp óu&v y €veká por Mé£ew Óokó, 170 
Tovói AaBotca: Tois Ücots uév evyopat 
rvxeiv KaTopbdcaca Tà BeBovdevpéva. 
épo 8’ cov piv riode THs Xópas uéra 
ócovmep ouív: dx0opot è kai $épo 
TÀ THS mÓAeos Gmavra Bapéws mpdypara. 1 


-M 
or 


6pO yàp avryyv mpoordraiot Xpopuévqv 

del movypots: Kav Tis huépay uíav 

Xpnoròs yévnrat, déxa movnpòs ylyverat. 
emérpewas répo mAeíov. ert Ópácei kaká. 
xarcrov uiv oÜv dvdpas ducapéctous vovÜereiv, 
oi ros $uAetv pév (BovXopévovs dedoikare, 

tovs Ô’ oùk éÓ£Xovras dvriJoAeiÜ' ék&áarore. 


180 


exkAnolatow iv ÖT oùk éxpópe0a 


165. à yvvaixes] She is addressing the 
audience in the theatre as if they were 
the people assembled inthe Pnyx. There 
would be no women in either place: 
but her eye, she explains, chanced to 
fall upon Epigonus, a man so effeminate 
that she mistook him for a woman. 
oros K@podeirat ós paXakós, says the 
Scholiast. The word éxetve in 168 means 
in his direction. 

171. rorvdi] Tov orépavov. —Scholiast. 
After adjusting the chaplet on her own 
head, Praxagora proceeds to deliver 


a well-considered speech; apparently 
not precisely the same, though of course 
on the same lines, as that which she is 
presently supposed to have addressed to 
the Assembly. See infra 429-454. 

176. mpoordraot rovnpois| The leading 
demagogue, who for the time being 
swayed the decisions of the popular 
Assemblies was called, if not officially 
entitled, ó mpoordrns tod Shyov. See 
Aristotle's Polity of Athens, chap. 28. 
There had been movgpoi rpoordrat enough 
and to spare during the Peloponnesian 
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274 W, Give me the chaplet, and T'll try again. 

I've thought of something very good to say. 

In my opinion, O assembled women, 

Prax. O monstrous! women, idiot, when they're MEN ? 
2^4 W,'Twas all Epigonus: he caught my eye 

And so, methought "twas women I harangued. 
Prax. You, too, retire and sit you down again, 

For I myself will wear the chaplet now 

Your eause to further: and I pray the gods 

That I may haply prosper our design. 

I have, my friends, an equal stake with you 

In this our country, and I grieve to note 

The sad condition of the state's affairs. 

I see the state employing evermore 

Unworthy ministers; if one do well 

A single day, he'll act amiss for ten. 

You trust another: he'll be ten times worse. 

Hard, hard it is to counsel way ward men, 

Always mistrusting those who love you best, 

And paying court to those who love you not. 

There was a time, my friends, we never came 


War: Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleophon. 
In Peace 684 the appellation movnpòs 
mpoorarns is expressly applied to Hyper- 
bolus: and it would almost seem from 
Plutus 920 that the combination of 
these two words had become, in a 
manner, proverbial. Cleophon appears 
to have acquired his supremacy by insti- 
tuting the dole of the Gewprxdy, and now, 
we may well believe, Agyrrhius was 
attaining a similar position by his 
institution of the dole of the éx«Ano- 


acrikóv, See the note on 102 supra. 


For, in my judgement, Praxagora is here 
contrasting Agyrrhius as a movnpov mpos- 
rárgyv (whence the epithet movgpóv, 185 
infra) with Thrasybulus: the former 
having only his own aggrandisement 
at heart; the latter a genuine patriot, 
earnestly promoting the real welfare 
of the people. Yet Agyrrhius was fast 
becoming the popular favourite, whilst 
the influence of Thrasybulus was steadily 
declining. 

183. éxkAnoiaw «.7.d.] Dicit tempus 
ante Periclem, says Bothe, absurdly. 
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>? ^ 
ovdty TÒ mapámav: ddd vóv y Aybppiov 


trovnpov hyotpecba: viv È xpopuévov 


185 


ô pev AaBav dpytpiov Ümeperijveaev, 
6 8’ où Aafàv eivai Oavdrov pýr d£iovs 
A - m^ B > z 
Tovs puabogopeiv (nrodvras èv THKKANGIa. 
UY. A. vi) riv Agpodirny, e ye ravrayl déyers. 


IIP. ráAauw', Adpodirny dpocas. xapíevrá y dv 


190 


ESI F 2 
édpacas, el roÜr. etras &v THKKAnoia. 


TT. A. GAN ok dy etmov. 


TIP. pd” edigov vvv Méyew. 


` ^ > noy sg»? 2 
TO OULPAXLKOV au Tove’, oT écxorrovpeba, 


Praxagora is contrasting the state of 
things before, with the state of things 
after, the introduction by Agyrrhius 
of the rtpdBo\ov éxkAgotacikóv. - She 
notices two points of contrast: (1) 
Before that period the citizens had 
become quite unaccustomed to attend 
the Assembly, whereas now they flock 
to it. This is the burden of the second 
semichorus, infra 300-310; and cf. 
Plutus 329. (2) Before that period 
everybody recognized that Agyrrhius 
was a rogue: whereas now it is difficult 
to praise him enough. The words oi« 
€xpóp.e2a simply mean that the habit of 
attending the Assembly had fallen into 
general disuse. 

186. tmepernverer | Here again Bothe 
absurdly says, nimium laudare solet con- 
ciones, whereas the meaning is lauded 
Agyrrhius to the skies, extravagantly 
praised Agyrrhius. But indeed none 
of the commentators seem to have the 
slightest inkling of what Praxagora is 
talking about in this portion of her 
speech, all of them esteeming apparently 
the minutiae of the poet’s language of 


more account than the working of the 
poet's mind. 

188. rovs peobopopew] Tots juoÜovs 
Bovhopévovs Aapeiv. Kai yàp mapa ràv 
Snpaywyav XauBávova:, kai ó pù) AaBàv 
poe? ÓcAov XaBeiy.—Scholiast. Accord- 
ing to the Scholiast, therefore, it is 
a case of sour grapes. They who cannot 
get the rpióBoXov hide their disappoint- 
ment by railing at the immorality of 
those who are more successful. I think 
that this is certainly the meaning of 
the passage, the course which the o) 
Aaffàv takes being introduced as it were 
mapa mpocõokiav; though no doubt there 
were many honest citizens who refused 
the pay (ekkAntiacrat oikócirot)), and 
sincerely lamented the prevailing cor- 
ruption. And cf. Isocrates de Pace, 
155, 156. 

190. ’Agpodirny duocas] Like the oath 
by the twain goddesses, the oath by 
Aphrodite was peculiarly a woman's 
oath. It is employed six times in the 
present play, six times in the Lysistrata, 
and once in the Plutus, and invariably 
by a woman. The sole exception in 
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To these Assemblies; then we knew full well 
Agyrrhius was a rogue: we come here now, 
And he who gets the cash applauds the man, 
And he who gets it not, protests that they 
Who come for payment ought to die the death. 


]s* W. 
Prax, 


By Aphrodite now, but that’s well said ! 
Heavens! Aphrodite! "Twere a pleasant jest, 


If in the Assembly you should praise me so! 


1st W. Ah, but I won't. 


Pnax. Then don't acquire the habit. 


This League again, when first we talked it over, 


these comedies is Thesm. 254, and it 
is an exeeption which proves the rule ; 
for there it is used by Mnesilochus, who 
is being dressed up in woman's clothes, 
to pass off as a woman, and who there- 
fore naturally employs the oath proper 
to a woman. The words pnd’ é&i(ov, two 
lines below, mean Don't get into the habit 
of praising me in that manner. Itis not 
unusual with the poet, when one of his 
characters is making an argumentative 
speech, to punctuate each branch of 
the argument by some such interruption 
as the present. See the note on Wasps 
559. Here Praxagora's argument is 
divided by interruptions into four sec- 
tions. The object of the first section 
was to show how men mismanage the 
internal affairs of the state by giving 
their confidence to corrupt and profli- 
gate self-seekers like Agyrrhius, in 
preference to true and tried friends 
of the people like Thrasybulus. The 
second section relates to their mis- 
management of external affairs by 
reason of their impatience and incon- 
stancy. The third section consists of 


a proposal that since the men have 
proved so incompetent to manage the 
state, its affairs should now be placed 
in the hands of the women; whilst 
the fourth and last is a prolonged 
eulogy of the women, showing their 
really very remarkable qualifications 
for guiding and preserving the state. 
193. tò evppaxwóv] Iep rot cvppaytxod 
Biddyopos taropei tt mpd Ojo éràv éyévero 
cuppaxia Aaxedatpoviey kal Bowrüv, — 
Scholiast. Petit's suggestion that Aake- 
Sapovioy in the scholium ought to be 
*A@nvaiov has met with universal accept- 
ance, For Praxagora is beyond all 
doubt referring to the momentous 
Anti-Spartan League of B. c. 395, which 
was inaugurated by the battle of 
Haliartus and the death of Lysander, 
which at once raised Athens from the 
position of a mere dependency of Sparta 
into that of a free and leading Hellenic 
state; and which in its result altered 
the whole current of Hellenic history. 
Originally struck between Thebes and 
Athens it was quickly joined by Argos, 
Corinth, and other important states, 
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$ ^ P 4 
el pù yévotr , droet čpaskov Tijv mÓNw: 


dre 03) 0^ éyéver , ijx0ovro, Tey bt Burópov 


195 


^ x 
6 Tor dvameícas evOds droópàs exero. 


D RE. B 3 2 
vads def kaÜéAkew: TO wévyte pev Óoket, 


Tois mAovatos ÔÈ kal yewpyots où Ookei. 
KopiwÜ(ois Hy Oecbe, káxeivot yé cov 


viv eisi xpyorol, kai od viv xprarüs yevob. 


200 


"Apyeios duabis, dN "lepóvvpos codés: 


and became so powerful that the military 
leaders proposed at once to march upon 
Sparta and “destroy the wasps in their 
nest.” But in the following summer 
the great battle of Corinth, 5 peyddn 
páxn mpos Aaxedatpovious, 7j èv KopivOo 
(Demosthenes in Lept. 59) resulted in 
a Lacedaemonian victory; and no 
contingent suffered so severely as the 
Athenian, which was assailed both in 
front and on the flank by the Spartan 
troops. And shortly afterwards Agosi- 
laus won another victory in the well- 
contested battle of Coronea. No wonder 
that the Athenians were disgusted, 
#yOovro, at this discomfiture of the 
League from which they had expected 
so much. The historical allusions 
contained in this second section of 
Praxagora's speech are considered more 
fully in the Introduction. 

196. ó roir' dvameicas] Kéveva éyer, 
says the Scholiast; a very natural 
mistake, since Conon was the author 
of all the abiding benefits which the 
Athenians derived from the Anti-Spartan 
League. He broke the naval power of 
Sparta in the battle of Cnidus, swept 
the Lacedaemonian garrisons from the 
isles of the Aegean, and returned home, 


a second Themistocles, to rebuild the 
Long Walls of Athens and the forti- 
fications of Peiraeus. But far from 
being the orator who induced them to 
enter into the League, he was not even 
in Athens at the time. From the 
disaster at Aegospotami until his 
triumphant return to Athens some 
months after the exhibition of this 
play, he had been continuously in the 
service of Evagoras of Cyprus or 
the Persian King. Nor did he ever fall 
under the censure of the Athenians, 
The allusion here is doubtless to the 
most persuasive of the many speakers 
(waproddot Evynydpevoyv, Xen. Hell. iii. 
5. 16) who advocated the formation 
of the League. It cannot have been 
Thrasybulus, who seems to have been 
very cautious and undecided in the 
matter, and whose case is mentioned 
seven lines below. It was some orator 
unnamed by Xenophon. 

197. vads Sef kadédxew| Thiswasanother 
immediate result of the Anti-Spartan 
League. Till then the Athenians, since 
the surrender of their city to Lysander, 
had been permitted to maintain twelve 
triremes and no more, a number doubt- 
less sufficient for merely defensive 
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It seemed the only thing to save the state. 


Yet when they'd got it, they disliked it. 


He 


Who pushed it through was forced to cut and run. 
Ships must be launched ; the poor men all approve, 
The wealthy men and farmers disapprove. 

You used to hate Corinthians, and they you; 

They are friendly now: do you be friendly too. 
Argelus was a fool : now Jerome's wise. 


purposes. But so soon as they had 
recovered their independence, their 
first object would be to increase their 
fleet; and accordingly, a year or two 
later, we find them in possession of 
very considerable naval armaments. At 
Athens the duty of equipping a trireme 
was not, as a rule, performed at the 
public expense, but was imposed upon 
some wealthy citizen, so that the in- 
crease of the fleet was not always a 
matter for rejoicing with the richer 
classes, éfapo)vro yap rais rptnpapxias, 
as the Scholiast says. As to the yewpyo!, 
whether rich or poor, their lands were 
always exposed to the incursions of an 
enemy, and they were consequently al- 
ways averse to war. “Had Attica been 
an island, and the Athenians masters of 
the sea," says Xenophon (De Rep. Ath. 
ii. 14), *they would have escaped all 
the evils of war: viv Bé of yecpyobvres 
kal of mÀAovoto: AOnvaiwoy tmépxovrat (come 
under the power of, are exposed to) 
rovs moXepious paddor.” The terms doxet 
and ov oxe? relate to the voting of 
the different classes in the Assembly, 
and, to a member of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, are well represented in Le 
Fevre's Latin translation by placet and 


D 


non placet. 

200. kal od viv x.r.d.] The Corinthians, 
whose animosity to Athens had been the 
immediate occasion of the Peloponnesian 
War, and who throughout, and at the 
termination of, the war, had shown 
themselves her most rancorous enemies, 
were nevertheless amongst the earliest 
to join, and the most eager in supporting, 
the Anti-Spartan League. But in the 
second year of the League, the war was 
transferred into the territory of Corinth, 
which was systematically desolated by 
sword and fire. A large minority of her 
citizens became desirous of returning to 
the Spartan alliance; we hear of the 
gates of the city being closed against 
the fugitives after the battle of Corinth ; 
and it may possibly be inferred from 
the present passage that there was a 
recrudescence at Athens of the old 
anti-Corinthian feeling. Praxagora 
therefore, not now merely stating 
facts, but giving her own opinion, ex- 
horts them to meet the friendly dis- 
position of Corinth with equal friendli- 
ness. 

201. 'Apyetos k.r.À.] Kar’ eipeveiav. ó 
yàp 'Apyetos copes, ó ò’ "Iepovupos ápa0fs. 
Tò Oe 'Apyetos óvopa xvprov.— Scholiast. 
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Xornpía mapéxuipev, àAX ópí(erat 
OpaaíflovAos aPrós, odxi mapakadovpevos. 


TY. A. as £vveróüs ávíjp. 


eo | ee ease ai aes Send n y, 
UH HELS YAP COT, 0 ófue, TOUTOV QTLOL. 


TIP. viv kaAós éeryvecas. 


205 


Tà Ónuócia yàp pia Oofopobvres xpýpaTa 


Praxagora, giving instances of the muta- 
bility and perversity of Athenian opinion, 
says, Ye thought Argeius a blockhead, and 
yet ye think Hieronymus clever. Whether 
their characters are reversed, as the 
Scholiast thinks, or whether they were 
both rude and ignorant men, it is im- 
possible to say. Argeius as a proper 
name occurs in Xenophon's Hellenics 
and elsewhere. Hieronymus was a 
common Athenian name, and it is very 
unlikely that Praxagora is referring, as 
Paulmier supposes, to the officer whom 
Conon, on his departure for Babylon, 
left in part command of the Persian 
and allied navy in Cyprus. The Hierony- 
mus mentioned here was doubtless some 
obscure politician in Athens. The line 
appears to be introduced, after the 
manner of Aristophanes, and like the 
reference to Aesimus a few lines below, 
to touch a lighter chord in the midst 
of Praxagora’s serious arraignment of 
Athenian policy. 

202. Swrnpia] Swrnpia is personified 
here as Salus in the Latin proverbial 
expression “Nec Salus nobis saluti jam 
esse, si cupiat, potest," Plautus, Mostel- 
laria, ii. 1. 4; Captivi, iii. 3.14; Cistel- 
laria, iv. 2. 76. The expression is used 
also by Terence and Cicero, and doubt- 
less was borrowed from them by the 
Elizabethan statesman Davison, when 


he addressed his queen as one “ whom 
Salvation itself is not able to save, if 
these purposes are continued," "—Motley's 
United Netherlands, i. 428. The mean- 
ing of rapakérrewis well illustrated by the 
invocation in Peace 978 seq., where Peace 
is adjured not merely just to show her 
face and withdraw it again (mapakbmrew), 
but to reveal herself in her full and 
perfect beauty to the gaze of her devoted 
admirers, àmójqvov Sdnv cavrQ. Cf. 
Thesm. 797-9. A glimpse of Safety was 
afforded to the Athenians by the Anti- 
Spartan League and the victory of 
Conon at Cnidus, but this, in the opinion 
of Praxagora, was more or less counter- 
balanced by the growing alienation 
of the people from the counsels of 
Thrasybulus, who had brought them 
cwrnpia in even darker days than 
these. 

208. OpaciBovros] Thrasybulus him- 
self, not now called upon for advice, is 
banished from our counsels. It is clear 
that before the death of Thrasybulus 
his influence and popularity at Athens 
had been for some time on the wane. 
He did not distinguish himself, either 
as a general or as a soldier, at the 
battle of Corinth: and shortly after- 
wards, and apparently about the date of 
this comedy, Lysias, in the speech com- 
posed for Mantitheus, indulges in a 
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Safety just showed her face: but Thrasybulus, 
No more called in, is quite excluded now. 


1st W. Here's a shrewd man! 


Prax. Ah, now you praise me rightly. 


Ye are to blame for this, Athenian people, 


Ye draw your wages from the public purse, 


gird at “our grand Steirian,” on which 
he would not have ventured, had he not 
felt confident that the sneer would be 
relished by his auditors. Meanwhile 
Agyrrhius was supplanting him as a 
popular favourite: and not long after 
the date of the play, Conon was at 
Athens, restoring the Long Walls and the 
fortifications of Peiraeus, and devising 
large schemes, which extended from 
Asia Minor to Sicily, for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Athenian empire. It is quite 
possible that this adventurous policy, 
devised by an officer in the Persian 
service, aided by a Persian satrap, and 
only feasible by means of Persian ships 
and Persian gold, was unpalatable to 
Thrasybulus, and at the same time quite 
eclipsed, in the minds of the Athenians, 
his more sober and moderate counsels. 
It was a repetition of the rivalry of 
Themistocles and Aristides some eighty 
years before. A year or two later 
Thrasybulus left Athens, with a fleet of 
forty triremes, and seems to have done 
much good work along the coast of Asia 
Minor from Byzantium to the river 
Eurymedon. Whilst his fleet was moored 
in that river, he received an order re- 
calling him and his colleagues to Athens 
to meet a charge of embezzlement: but 
before he could obey the order he was 
slain by the citizens of Aspendus, who 


were incensed by wrongs inflicted upon 
them by his troops. His colleague 
Ergocles, returning to stand his trial, 
was found guilty and put to death. We 
still have the speech, or part of the 
speech, composed by Lysias against 
Ergocles : and it is painful to read the 
language which the orator permitted 
himself to use about Thrasybulus, his 
own benefactor, and still more painful 
to reflect that, in his opinion, such 
language was calculated to further his 
cause before the Athenian dicastery. 
Thrasybulus, he says, did well to die as 
he did: for it was mot fitting that he 
should live: neither was it fitting that he 
should die at your hands, whom he is 
thought to have benefited somewhat in 
other days. The Scholiast’s statement 
obros aùĝáðns kai dSwpoddxos, brepómrns dy 
ToU Snpov, nBovrero Bi abro mavra mpár- 
teoOat, may well have been based upon 
some other speech made on this occasion, 
and the final clause doubtless refers to 
his standing aloof from the far-reaching 
schemes of Conon. dpitera, like ómepo- 
pičera, means is banished (inepopior àv 1) 
aréBavev would have been banished or put 
to death, Aesch. against Ctesiphon, 253), 
though here it signifies banishment, not 
from the territory, but from the counsels, 
of the state. 
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idia oxoreic®’ Exacros 6 Ti i$ kepÜavet: 
TÒ 8 kowóv orep Alcipos kvAMvÓera. 
- , 

jv o)v époi me(0no0e, aw0joec0 éri. 

^ ` ` ' ^ * n 
rais yàp yvvai£l $upl xptjvac tiv modu 
?uá&s wapadodvat. Kal yàp év rais olkíaus 
rabrais émirpómoig kal Taplacr ypopeba. 


TY. A. e y, eü ye vij AU, eÔ ye Aye, My , oya0€. 
TIP. ós ó' eiciv jpàv rods rpómovs BeXríoves 


eyo cáo. mpara uév yap rdpia 
Bámrovot epu karà tov ápxatov vóuov 
&ma£ámacot, Kovxi perarretpwpévas 
isos dv aitds. ý 8 AÓmvaíov mós, 
el mo) Tt xpnotas elyev, ovk dv écd¢ero, 
el pý Ti Kawvov dÀXo mrepieipyá(ero ; 


210 


215 


220 


208. rò kowóv] The commonwealth, the 
state. So rò A@nvaiwv xowdy, Hdt. ix. 
117; Thuc. i. 89. rò kowóv tis móAeos, 
Plato, Laws, xi. 928 D; Crito, chap. xi: 
and frequently in the orators. The ex- 
pression is frequently found in still 
existing inscriptions and coins, rò kowór 
TaAaróv, Boeckh, Corpus Insc. Graec. 
4039. kowóv AeoBioy on a coin struck in 
the reign of Commodus. See the “ Greek 
cities and islands of Asia Minor” by Mr. 
Vaux of the British Museum. Aesimus 


is described by the Scholiast as xeAós, 
Gros and dyans, and if he deserved 
the two latter epithets, he can hardly 
be the distinguished citizen of that 
name of whom Lysias speaks (Against 
Agoratus, 86, 87). 

211. èv raís oikíau] Lysistrata, as 
Bergler observes, employs precisely the 
same argument for precisely the same 
purpose in the play bearing her name, 
493-5: 


Lxs. We will ourselves be the treasurers now. 
Mac. You, woman, you be the treasurers? Lys. Certainly. 
Ah, you esteem us unable, perchance! 
Are we not skilled in domestic economy ? 
Do we not manage the household finance ? 


It is plain from these passages that 
the wife had charge of the household 
money, and managed the domestic ex- 
penses. 

216. Bámrrovoı] It is surprising that 


the Scholiast and all the commentators 
should take Praxagora to mean *they 
rinse their wools in boiling water"; 
the Scholiast explaining Bdmrovor by 
mÀvvovc:, and the recognized Latin 
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Yet each man seeks his private gain alone, 
So the state reels, like any Aesimus. 
Still, if ye trust me, ye shall yet be saved. 


I move that now the womankind be asked 


To rule the state. 


In our own homes, ye know, 


They are the managers and rule the house. 


let W. 
Prax. 
I'll soon convince you. 


O good, good, good! speak on, speak on, dear man. 
Tliat they are better in their ways than we 
First, they dye their wools 


With boiling tinctures, in the ancient style. 
You won't find them, I warrant, in a hurry 


Trying new plans, 


And would it not have saved 


The Athenian city had she let alone 
Things that worked well, nor idly sought things new ? 


translation having always been “lanas 
lavant aqua calida." For pua Barra are 
dyed wools, wools dyed by boiling them 
in the liquid which was to give them 
the required colouring ; and Bdmrety &pia 
here can mean nothing else than to dye 
their wools. “The best seaweed,” says 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iv. 6. 5), “is 
found on the rocks of Crete, à Bdrrovow 
épta.” And in the eighth section of the 
same chapter, ypjotpov 7 Spis eis Bahny 
épíov rais yuvagiv. All will remember 
Plato's famous comparison, in the fourth 
book of the Republic, of education with 
the process of dyeing, which commences 
ObKo)v oicba, iv Ò éyó, dre oi Bagels, 
émedav BovryOdor Bayar čpta dor eivai 
áXovpyá, K.r.À. 

217. yerametpopévas] MeraBawoveas, pe- 
rafjaANopévas dd mpdypatos eis mpüypa.— 
Scholiast. We shall see by-and-by how 
completely all forecasts of the conserva- 


tive policy to be pursued by the women 
will be falsified by the event. 

219. e moi rt] I have accepted Dobree's 
suggestion of ef mov ti for el ro)ro, but 
I cannot accept his interpretation of it, 
viz. “If anything had happened to be 
in the best possible order, the Athenians 
would think the country could never be 
saved till that was altered.” Praxagora 
is arguing that the women are the 
safest persons to guide the fortunes of 
Athens, because when they have got a 
good custem, they do not forsake it to 
seek after novelties; and she gives the 
homely instance of their treatment rav 
épiov. And would not Athens, she asks, 
be safe, if when she has anything which 
works well she did not idly seek some 
novel substitute? And so, I think, the 
Scholiast understood the passage: e 
éjóAarre róv dpxatov vópov, ei. pů émodu- 
m pa'ypóvec kal kawàs epepe moXcretas. 
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* ^ 
Kabjpevat dpvyovow domep kai mpò Tod 
^ ^ * ~ 
érl ris KEpadHs Pépovaw orep kal mpd Tot: 
rà Occpopéspr d'yovaww dorep kal mpd Tod: 
= X ^ 
srérrovai TOUS mAakoüvras damep Kal mpd Tob: 
^ Bla 3 L4 e M x ^ 
Tous dvópas émitpiBovow orep Kal pd Tod: 
poixcùs &xovoiv €vÓov darep kal mpò rot: 
abrats mapoxrovobow orep kal mpd Tob 
7 ^c, Ed e M * ^ 
oivov hior eD(wpov waTeEp kai mpó To? 
Bivotpevar xaípovaw orep kal mpd Tod. 
Tavraiow ov, avdpes, Tapaddyres THY mÓNw 
pay wepirAadGpev, pnde mruvOavepeda 
^ 3 
ti mor dpa Óp&v néANovow, QAN ámAQ TpóĖT®@ 


225 


230 


3^ » Z M , 
eGpev dpxew, oxewdpevor ravri póva, 


Òs ro)s aTpaTióTas mpÓrov oca u]Tépes 


^ , ^ 7 "4 
cafe émiÜvpjcovow: etra siria 
ris THs Tekofba ns nGAXov émimépsyeiev. dv ; 235 
xpPpara mopí(ew eimopórarov yvr?), 


Gpxovaá T oùk àv é€ararnbein moré. 


221. $póyovei] Acie Tò rpixas.— Scho- 
liast. “I will take my oath," says Le 
Fevre, “that the Scholiast wrote kp:8as.” 
And this suggestion, so emphatically 
recommended, is universally accepted. 

222. émi ris xebadjs] They carry their 
burdens (such as a pitcher or a basket) 
not, after the manner of men, on their 
shoulders or in their hands, but poised 
upon their heads. So the xavgóópos bore 
the holy basket in the festal pomp; so the 
Irish peasant girls may be seen to-day, 
carrying their pitchers from the well. 
The custom has always been affected by 
women, partly no doubt because it is 
known to lend to the female figure a 
singular elasticity and uprightness of 


carriage. Herodotus, indeed, as Bergler 
observes, mentions as one of the points 
in which the Egyptians differed from all 
other peoples, that, amongst them, rà 
ax Gea oi pev avdpes emi trav keaMéov hopé~ 
ovat, ai dé yuvatkes emi rày ayov.—Hat. 
li. 35. 

223. mdaxodvras] The name makos is 
contracted from mAuxders, Athenaeus tells 
us, like rupots from rupdets and onoapots 
from oncapders: ciprat 88 kar Aden 
tov dpros.—Athenaeus, xiv. 51. It was 
applied to a variety of rich cakes, which 
were composed of different ingredients 
and known specifically by different 
names. A list of these is given by 
Athenaeus in the succeeding chapters, 
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They roast their barley, sitting, as of old: 

They on their heads bear burdens, as of old : 
They keep their Thesmophoria, as of old : 

They bake their honied cheesecakes, as of old ; 
They victimize their husbands, as of old : 

They still secrete their lovers, as of old: 

They buy themselves sly dainties, as of old : 
They love their wine unwatered, as of old : 
They like a woman's pleasures, as of old: 

Then let us, gentlemen, give up to them 

The helm of state, and not concern ourselves, 
Nor pry, nor question what they mean to do; 
But let them really govern, knowing this, 

The statesman-mothers never will neglect 

Their soldier-sons. And then a soldier's rations, 
Who will supply as well as she who bare him? 
For ways and means none can excel a woman, 
And there's no fear at all that they'll be cheated 


where also several treatises rept mha- 
kovvrov are incidentally mentioned. 
They were wheaten (or sometimes barley) 
cakes, flavoured with various rich sub- 
stances such as wine and oil and cheese ; 
but honey seems to have been the special 
ingredient which distinguished them 


from ordinary cakes: and the superiority 
of the Attic mAako)s was attributed to 
the superiority of the Attic honey. Athe- 
naeus (iii. 59) cites some lines to this 
effect from Archestratus, the laureate of 
epicures : 


Also a rich honey-cake 
From Athens be sure that you get us; 
If it come not from thence you must take 
Some honey obtained from Hymettus 
To give it the flavour which makes 
The Attic the proudest of cakes. 


The same inference may be drawn from 
the answer of Demonax to one who asked 
him if he ate mAakovyras. What, think 


you, said he, that bees make their honey- 
combs for fools only ?— Lucian, Demonax, 
52. And cf. Athenaeus, x, chap. 70. 
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avtal yáp elow é£amar&v cibiopévat. 


Tà 8 GAN édow rara Kav welOnoGé uoi, 


evdatpovodvres Tov Blov didgere. 


240 


TY. A. €) y, à yNvkvrárg IIpa£ayópa, kal de€ids. 


an? ^ 
mó0cv, à rTáAouva, TadT Epabes obro kaAós ; 


> ^ ^ * 3 * L4 : ND a 
IIP. év rais puyais perà rávópüs oxno év vvkví 


> ~ 
ëmer dkobova é£éuabov Tay purópov. 


TY. A. ovk érüs dp, à per’, oba Oc) kal copy: 


245 


koi oe otparnyoy ai yvvaikes abróOev 


t ^ 3 ^ ^n? € ^ ^ 
alpovped’, jv Tað’ &ámwoets karepyáay. 


drap jv Kégadés oot Xoidopijrat mpoophapeis, 


240. àá£ere] With these words Praza- 
gora lays aside her wreath, the RE- 
HEARSAL is concluded, and the women 
relapse into their ordinary style of con- 
versation. 

248. èv rais gvyais] The Scholiast 
refers these words to the banishments 
and proscriptions inflicted by the Thirty ; 
and Dobree, concurring in this view, 
refers to Plato’s Apology, chap. v, where 
the Platonic Socrates, commending the 
loyalty of Chaerephon to the democracy, 
says Evvedbuye thy uyhy tavrny, kai ped’ 
ipav karibe; and where Riddell cites 
Isocrates de Pace 149, ras @uyas ras éri 
TÓy Tupávvev Kat égi rev rptákovra yevo- 
But the Scholiast's notion that 
fugitives from the Thirty would en- 
deavour to conceal themselves by flock- 
ing to the Pnyx, one of the most public 
and exposed places in Athens, is ob- 
viously untenable; and beyond all ques- 
tion Praxagora is speaking, not of a 
general flight /rom Athens, but of a 
general flight into Athens. Paulmier 
therefore refers the passage to the 


pévas, 


crowding of the country people into 
the city at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War (Thue. ii. 17): and 
this explanation is now generally ac- 
cepted. But besides the extreme im- 
probability that a young woman like 
Praxagora should represent herself as 
fleeing into Athens with her husband 
nearly forty years before, and having at 
that remote period acquired the rhe- 
torical powers which she is now for the 
first time putting into practice, it must 
be remembered that the greater part of 
the audience had probably been born 
since that date, and that even amongst 
the elder spectators the memory of those 
distant days must have grown faint and 
dim in comparison with the momentous 
events which had recently occurred at 
Athens. And in my opinion the flight 
to which Praxagora is alluding is the 
flight of the Athenians from the islands 
and seaports into the city before the 
conquering progress of Lysander. We 
know that after his great success at 
Aegospotami, he passed round the coasts 
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When they're in power, for they're the cheats themselves. 


Much I omit. 


But if you pass my motion, 


You'll lead the happiest lives that e'er you dreamed of. 


1* W. O, good! Praxagora. 


Well done, sweet wench. 


However did you learn to speak so finely ? 
Pnax. I and my husband in the general flight 
Lodged in the Pnyx, and there I heard the speakers. 


1st W. 


Ah, you were clever to some purpose, dear. 


And if you now succeed in your designs 
Well then and there proclaim you chieftainess. 
But what if Cephalus, ill fare, insult you, 


and islands, and compelled all the Athe- 
nians he found, whether garrisons or 
private individuals, to return to Athens 
on pain of death; evviAavvev dravras eis 
tò &grv, is Plutarch’s expression (Ly- 
sander, 13); «das, says Xenophon, 6r, 
Bac dv wrelovs avANeyGaw es Tò dorv Kal 
tov IIeipatG, Oarrov ràv émrndei@y evderav 
éceaOat (Hellenics, ii.2.2). These streams 
of fugitives converging from all quarters 
into Athens must have brought about a 
situation very similar to that of B.c. 431. 
It is to this immigration at the close, and 
not to that at the beginning, of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War that Praxagora's state- 
ment refers. 

246. orparnyév] And accordingly after 
her success in the Assembly, she is en- 
titled orparnyés infra 491, 500, 727, and 
atparnyis, 885, 870. 

248. Képados] Now comes a little 
scurrilous dialogue of twenty lines, criti- 
cizing some little-known speakers, and 
making sundry jokes which the audience 
may have relished, but which have no 
interest for ourselves. We learn from 


the present passage that this Cephalus 
united the callings of a demagogue and 
a potter: and he is doubtless the orator 
of that name who is mentioned by Ando- 
cides, Deinarchus, and Demosthenes. 
The Scholiast indeed says he is not; 
Snpayayds obros Erepos, ovx ôv Aéyet Anuo- 
abévns, GAA Aoidopos ; but I doubt if he 
had any ground for his assertion except 
that the orator is praised by Demo- 
sthenes. Yet so is Agyrrhius, see the 
note on 102 supra; and apparently 
the two are coupled together by Plato 
Comicus; see Plutarch’s Praecepta Ge- 
rendae Reipublicae, iv. mpooOapeis is 
always used in a bad sense. Dr. Blaydes 
aptly refers to Aelian (V. H. xiv. 26), who 
says that a railing poet ¢Aotdopeiro the 
philosopher Arcesilaus, rpooPOapeis adra. 
So we are told that evil companions 
mpoopbeipovrat rà veaviox whom St. John 
had committed to the charge of the Bp. 
of Ephesus “in the sight of Christ and 
His Church."— Eusebius, H. E. iii. 23. 
The first two retorts of Praxagora mapa- 
$poveiv avróv and pedayyoday are con- 
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^ > bsp * 3 VM 2 3 À 2 v. 
TOS AVTEPELS POS AVTOV EV TIKK. HOLE H 


IIP. Qoo mapadpovetv aùróv. 
loact mávres. 


TY. A. kai ror icaciwv. 


x AN = 
kakôs Kepapevdery, THY ÔÈ TéAW ED Kal KAadOS. 


TY. A. ri 8, Hv NeokAe(8ns ó yAdpov ce Xoidopfj ; 


^ A > 3 * A t Aa 
TIP. roóre pév etmov és kuvòs truyiy ópáv. 


TY. A. 7i 8, Av bmokpotocív ce; 


"o 3 » i ^ 2 
QT oUK &meipos ovaca TOAA@Y Kpovpgárov. 


~ > , 
TY. A. ékeivo uóvov dokemrov, ijv o of rofórat 


th H 
&Akociv, 6 TL Ópáaeis TOT. 


aot pérn yàp oddérore AnPOjoopat. 


TY. A. adda robró ye 250 
TIP. &ààà kai peAayxoAáv. 
TIP. dAAà koi rà TpvBALa 
255 
TIP. mpookivücopat, 
TIP. é£oykovió 
260 


HMIX. jpeis dé y, fjv alpor , é&v Kededooper. 
TY. A. ravrl èv fjptv évreOdpnrat kaAàs, 
ékeivo © od medpovríkapev, óro rpómo 


sidered insufficient, since they merely 
mention facts which all the citizens 
know. Praxagora therefore tries a third, 
viz. that he is a better politician than 
potter. This they don’t know, and her 
questioner therefore, accepting this 
answer, passes on to another subject. 
254. NeokAeiüns ó yAdpov] "EkopoOciro 
és cvkoQávrgs, kai E€vos, kat kMémrgs. 6 
yMigeow 6 fyov rovs épOarpots perros 
axaGapcias.—Scholiast. It seems to be 
expected that he will take a prominent 
part in the Assembly, and he was prob- 
ably therefore at this time one of the 
regular speakers, ràv n6adwy, there. Ac- 
cordingly we find him the very first to 
speak in the debate, infra 398. In the 
Plutus we see him lying in the Temple 
of Asclepius, hoping to be cured of his 
blindness: he is there described as 


tupros, but keener to thieve than those 
who can see.— Plutus 665. 

255. és kvvós mvyrv ópáv] Ilapotyía mat- 
Duc emt ràv dpbarpavrar’ és kvvós mvylv 
ópüv kai rpiðv adoméxov.—Scholiast. If 
etrov is the correct reading it seems to 
me that either the entire line must be 
a proverbial saying (cf. 772 infra and 
the note there), or else Praxagora must 
be speaking as if the actual assembly, 
and not merely the rehearsal, were just 
concluded. The use of the aorist in a 
present signification (see Hermann's 
Viger, p. 784; Elmsley on Medea 266; 
Bp. Monk on Hipp. 1403) has no applica- 
tion to the present passage, where, on 
the ordinary interpretation, an aorist 
would be used in a future signification, 
to my mind an impossible usage. Dindorf 
takes eimov to be an imperative, a sugges- 
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How will you answer Zim in full Assembly ? 


Prax. I'll say he's frenzied. 


1* W. True enough; but all 


The world know that. - Prax. TIl say he's moody-mad. 


1st W. They know that too. 


Prax. That he’s more fit to tinker 


The constitution than his pots and pans. 


1st W. 
Prax. 


1st W. What if they interrupt? 


If Neocleides, blear-eyed oaf, insult you? 
Peep at a puppy's tail, my lad, quoth I. 
Prax. Pli meet them there, 


I'm quite accustomed to that sort of thing. 


1t W. 
What will you do ? 


O but suppose the archers hale you off, 
Prax. Stick out my elbows, so. 


They shan’t seize me, the varlets, round my waist. 
Semtcu. Aye, and we'll help: we'll bid the men let go. 
lst W. Then that we've settled, wonderfully well. 

But this we've not considered, how to mind 


tion which, as Fritzsche, who agrees with 
him, truly observes (de Pelargis, p. 90), 
necessitates the transference of the line 
to the second woman. But it is im- 
possible to suppose that Praxagora 
would have no remark whatever to 
make with regard to Neocleides. 

256. brokpoboocuw] The speaker uses 
the word in its common sense of *' inter- 
rupting” an orator, cf. infra 588, 596; 
Ach. 38; Lucian, De Somnio, 17; but 
Praxagora takes it in the sense it bears 
infra 618, a sense continued in the xpov- 
párov of the following line. Hence mpoc- 
kwicopat, as in Lys. 227, 228. 

259. é£aykoxio] Neither the sense of 
the passage nor the composition of the 
word will admit of the explanation given 
by the Scholiast and Suidas, rods d'ykGvas 


urd rais mAeupais mowjmo. It means the 


reverse, I will stick out my elbows, stand 
with my arms akimbo. 

261. jv atpec'] This line, which is 
usually given to one of the women on 
the stage, I have transferred to the semi- 
chorus. Ifthe archers lift her up bodily, 
aipwot, sublimem rapiant, then, they say, 
it will be OUR turn to act; then WE 
will—Do what? Fling ourselves into 
the fray? Fly to your rescue? Not 
at all. We will bid them let you be. 
The last two words are used mapa mpos- 
Soxiav, The emphatic peis at the com- 
mencement of the line gave promise of 
some stern and vigorous resolve, and no 
one could have supposed that they were 
going to act after the manner of a tragic 
Chorus; to utter helpless counsels and 
unavailing admonitions and to leave 
their leader to fight the battle by herself. 
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Tas xelpas alpew pynpovedooper Tóre. 
eiQiopévar yáp eopev alpew TÒ oKéAn. 


IIP. xaXenóv Tò mpdyp’> Opes dt xetporovntéov 


eEopicdoais Tov Erepov Bpaxíova. 

dye vuv ávaaTéAXeaÓ' dvo TÈ xivróvia- 
bmoóeia0e 8 ós ráyiora Tas Aakovikàs, 
domep Tov dvdp é0eGa0', dr’ eis éxkAnaíav 
LEMo Badifew À Odpag éxdarore. 


265 


270 


Lj y... ^ 
ëmer émeày Tadra márr. éxn Karas, 


^ » 
mepideiabe Tovs móyovas. vik àv O€ ye 


Toírovs ákpiBàs Te mepinppocpévat, 


kai Üaipária rávópet. &mep y exrdéare 275 


erravaBdreobe, kata rais Bakrnpíais 


erepedouevar Badiler , ovsar pédos 
mpeaButixoy TL, Tov TpÓmov pupobpevat 


Tov Tév dypoíkov. 


TY. A. eù r€yers: zpets 66 ye 


mpoiwmpey abrGv. Kal yàp érépas olopar 280 


264. ras yeîpas atpew] The voting in 
the Assembly was by show of hands, 
xeworovía, and Kuster observes that the 
formula with which the xjpvé put the 
question to the vote is preserved by the 
Scholiast on Aesch. Suppl. 629 'Apáro 
Tas xeipas, órg rabra okei. With aipew 
Tù kéy compare Lys. 229. The manner 
of voting is clearly described three lines 
below, eLapiodcats tov črepov Bpaxiova, 
where érepov of course means simply 
“one,” as in 162 supra, 498 infra, and 
passim. The double signification of 6 
érepos one of the two and the other is 
very neatly exemplified by a passage in 
Lucian's Hermotimus (37). Ifthere were 
but two men in the temple, says Hermo- 
timus, when the sacred cup was stolen, 


we must discover which of them has got 
it, for certainly one of the two has it óró- 
repos éxe: Thy QudAq», exe 06 mávros ó 
érepos. If then we find it on the first, 
we shall not search the other róv tepov, 
for evidently he has not got it; while if 
we do not find it on the first, the other 
has certainly got it ó érepos mavrws &xe. 
Here we are told that beyond all doubt 
ó €repos (in the one sense) has it, and in 
the same breath that whether 6 érepos 
(in the other sense) has it or not, depends 
upon the result of investigation. efa- 
ptodoas is explained by the Scholiast 
&xpt rüv pev yupvecdoats. 

268. aye vvv] Praxagora, turning to 
the semichorus, gives them her final 
injunctions as to the manner in which 
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We lift our hands, and not our feet, in voting. 
We're more for lifting feet than lifting hands. 


Prax. A knotty point. 


However we must each 


Hold up one arm, bare from the shoulder, so. 


Now then, my dears, tuck up your tunics neatly, 


And slip your feet in those Laconian shoes, 


Just as ye’ve seen your husbands do, whene’er 


They’re going out, mayhap to attend the Assembly. 


And next, so soon as everything is right 


With shoes and tunics, fasten on your beards, 


And when ye’ve got them neatly fitted on, 


Then throw your husbands’ mantles over all, 
Those which ye stole; and leaning on your sticks 
Off to the meeting, piping as ye go 

Some old man’s song, and mimicking the ways 


Of country fellows. 


1* W. Good! but let ourselves 


Get on before them: other women soon 


they are to wear their husbands’ clothes, 
and march off to attend the Assembly. 
They are to gather up the long body- 
robe, which being the husband’s would 
probably be too long for the wife; and 
over this to throw the himation or outer 
mantle. They are to put on their hus- 
bands’ red Laconian shoes and tie their 
beards carefully round their chins, and 
then to start off, leaning on their sticks 
and singing in chorus some favourite 
old song. As we listen to her words, 
we seem to catch a vivid glimpse of 
the streets of old Athens in the early 
morning, with groups of citizens and 
yeomen marching along them, some to 
the dicasteries (Wasps 219 and note 
there), and others to the Assembly, 


"stout-hearted citizens singing one 
song.” 

280. mpoiwper avróv] The semichorus 
are ready to start, and the first woman 
says “ Let us [that is, the three leaders] 
go on before them." Meineke strangely 
observes * Non apparet quo pertineat 
aùrôv; ad rusticas illas, dices, quas in 
sequentibus commemorat," and he pro- 
poses to amend the passage. I should 
not have supposed that any person of 
sound mind could have entertained so 
absurd an opinion as that which Meineke 
imputes to his readers had it not already 
been propounded by Lenting, who says 
* Eas mulieres dicit, quas mox dicit sese 
credere ad forum venturas. Pronomen 
igitur airés, quod perraro fit, non ad 
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^ ^ > » 
ék TOv aypav és rijv múky Hew &vrikpus 


yuvaikas. 


? m 
TIP. dAAà oretcad’, ós elwb éket 


Tois py mapodoty ópÜpíois és THY mÚKva 


t FA z à 2 
UTPATIOT PEK ELV €xouct poe TáTTOAÀOV. 


HMIX. dpa mpoflaívew, àvópes, uiv ést Toro yap xpi) 


285 


peprnpévas del Aéyew, OS pý mor eforicbn, 


HAS. 


6 kivdvvos yàp obi pikpüs, Nv ad@pev 


évdvépevat karà akórov TéApnpa THALKOUTOY. 


xepópev els exxdnolav, àvópes: Hreidnoe yap 


6 Oecpobérns, ds àv 


nomen quod praecessit sed ad sequens 
referendum est.” It is plain that both 
Lenting and Meineke have altogether 
failed to appreciate the proceedings 
on the stage and in the orchestra. 

281. dvrikpus] Straight to the Pnyx, 
without coming to the rendezvous to 
which the twelve city dames had re- 
sorted. They do, indeed, pass through 
the theatre, but without stopping, enter- 
ing no doubt from the eastern side, 
as dzó dypo?, and leaving by the western 
side, as to the town. See Haigh’s Attic 
Theatre, iv. 3. 

285. dpa mpoBaivew] The first four 
lines, iambic tetrameter catalectics, are 
spoken by the coryphaeus, as the semi- 
chorus are about to move out of the 
orchestra. This is the only instance, in 
these comedies, of what is called a 
Merdoracts (Pollux, iv. segm. 108), that 
is to say, the temporary departure of 
the Chorus in the middle of a play, 
leaving the orchestra vacant till their 
return. But it is found in the Helen 
of Euripides, and some other tragic 
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dramas. See Haigh’s Attic Theatre, vi. 4. 

289. xopSpev x.t.d.] Tor’ éari rò pédos 
ô eimev évdov abrais, tò dypotxtxdy.— 
Scholiast. The strophe, from yopapev 
to óvopá(ew, is sung by the semichorus 
whom Praxagora has just been instruct- 
ing, and who, as we have seen, represent 
the dwellers in the city. They are 
following Praxagora and the two other 
leaders to the Pnyx, and are chiefly 
anxious, as we might have anticipated, 
to avoid all suspicion of being women 
dressed up as men. Hence they call 
themselves by men's names, Charitimi- 
des and the like, not alluding to any 
individuals of that name, any more than 
Praxagora was, when she called one of 
her friends, Ariphrades, supra129. The 
strophe consists of twenty-one lines, 
the first being a compound iambo- 
trochaic, very similar to that discussed 
in the note to Wasps 248, but with an 
additional syllable at the end. The 
other twenty lines are glyconic, fifteen 
being acatalectic, and five (the fourth, 
the ninth, the twelfth, the sixteenth, 
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Will come I know from all the countryside 


Straight for the Pnyx. 


Pnax. Be quick, for "tis the rule 


That whoso comes not with the early dawn 
Must slink abashed, with never a doit, away. 
SEMICH. Time to be moving, gentlemen! "tis best we keep repeating 


This name of ours, lest we forget to use it at the Meeting. 
For terrible the risk would be, if any man detected 
The great and daring scheme which we in darkness have projected. 
Song of the (town) Semichorus. 
On to the Meeting, worthy sirs: for now the magistrate avers 
That whoever shall fail to 


and the twentieth) catalectic, or having 
a syllable short. The acatalectic line 
consists of a long or short syllable, 
followed by a choriamb and an iamb, 
¥|-~Uv—|v—|| The catalectic line 
is the same, with the final syllable 
omitted. The last syllable of the 
catalectic line may be either long or 
short, and so in my opinion, notwith- 
standing the great authority of Dawes 
and Gaisford to the contrary, may, 
though very rarely, the last syllable 
of the acatalectic be. In other words, 
though the last foot of the acatalectic 
is almost invariably an iamb, yet a 
pyrrhic, o y, is not absolutely inadmis- 
sible, We have one instance in this very 


strophe, where the sixth glyconic line 
ends with rpióBoAov, and the seventh 
commences with a vowel, and another 
in Peace 1351. It is possible however 
that this licence is taken only at the 
end of a paragraph, where there is a 
natural pause. For other examples of 
the same metre, Gaisford (Hephaestion, 
chap. xi, note) refers to Knights 1111- 
50, Peace 1829 to the end, Birds 1731- 
41 and Frogs 450-3 and 456-9. 

290. és dv] The omission of the ante- 
cedent to these words is of course very 
common. Dawes refers to Peace 371 
and Soph. Antig. 35, and I will add the 
commencement of the nineteenth Ode 
of Bacchylides, 


; Ia d 
müpeoT. pupia kéAevOos 


apBpociwy ueAéav, 


ôs àv mapa Iiepiðwv Ad- 


-xno: 9Àpa Movcüv. 


Ten thousand diverse pathways 
Of deathless lays belong, 

To whom Pierian Muses 

Have given the gift of song. 


that is “to him to whom.” 
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PÀ Tp Távv ToU Kvégous 
fjky Kekovipévos, 

aTépyov okopoóáAun, 
BAérov imórpuspa, ui) 
dace TÒ rpiófloXov. 
add’, à Xapiripíón 

kal XuíkvÜe kal Apákns, 
€rov karemetyov, 

cavrQ Tpoaéxov, TES 
pnôèv vrapaxopOiets 

av ôe? r ámoóei£ar 

Gras è Tò otpBodrov 
Aafóvres émetra, TAN- 
olor kabedovpeb’, ós 

àv xeiporovàpev 

dmavO' ómóc àv ôénņ 

Tas ?uerépas pas. 
katrot Tí Aéyo ; $íXovs 
yàp xpfiv p óvouá(ev. 


fikovras, dco. mpd Tob 
perv, jvik Wee AaBeiv 
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292. orépywr oxopoddrpn ] HOópevos sko- 
pó9ois. kal rotro dypouakóv épdaiver.— 
Scholiast. And if the reading is correct 
the meaning must be, as the Scholiast 
thinks, satisfied with their garlic-pickle. 
xexovievos is explained by the Scholiast, 
olov omovdd{wyv mavy kai ayxeddv kóveos 
memAnpouévos. And Bdérav irórpippa 
means “with a vinegar aspect,” tdrptppa 
being a sort of vinegar salad. 

296. oúpßoňov] The introduction of 


payment for attendance at the éxxAnoia 
necessitated the use of a ticket, which 
was probably given to each ecclesiast 
at the opening of the Assembly, and 
on the production of which, after the 
Assembly was broken up, he would be 
paid the three-obol. But no particulars 
of the subject are known. 

298. hiñas] They have nearly con- 
cluded their song, when they strike 
their first wrong note (mapayopdifovar), 
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Arrive while the dusk of the 
Morning is gray, 

All dusty and smacking of 

Pickle and acid, that 

Man shall assuredly 


Forfeit his pay. 
Now Charitimides, 
Draces, and Smicythus, 


Hasten along: 
See that there fall from you 


Never a word or a 


Note that is wrong. 
Get we our tickets, and 
Sit we together, and 

Choose the front rows. 
Vote we whatever our 

Sisters propose. 


Our sisters! 


My wits are gone gleaning ! 


Our “brothers,” of course, was my meaning. 
Song of the country Semichorus. 
Well thrust aside this bothering throng which from the city crowds along, 
These men, who aforetime 
When only an obol they 


and the fatal feminine slips out. 

800. dpa & ómos x.r.X.] Before the 
singers of the strophe, the yuvaixes eé 
dorews, have quite cleared out of the 
theatre, the érepat yuvaixes k ràv dypav 
(supra 280-2) come swinging in, and 
apparently, at first, there is a little 
hustling between the two parties. The 
newcomers are also twelve in number, 
and form the second semichorus, who 
sing the antistrophe, from dpa 8’ mws 


to mndogopoirres. They had not been 
present at Praxagora's instructions, and 
whether for that reason, or more pro- 
bably because Aristophanes was glad of 
the opportunity for giving his own view 
of the institution of the rpimPorov 
ékkAgatacTtkóy, there is not a word in 
their song to indicate that they were 
really women in disguise. They come 
in as honest and hearty yeomen, cast- 
ing scorn on the town crew (the first 
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eA0óvr' 6Bordv póvov, 

kaÜfjvro XaXobvres 

év rois oreoavópaaiv: 
vuvi & évoxyXoto" &yav. 
dÀN ojxi, Mvpovíóns 


wg t x 
ôr ĝpxev 6 yevváðas, 


ovdels àv éréApa 

Tà THS ToAEwS Óiot- 
^ > vA rt 

kev dpytpiov pépor 

GAN fjkev €xaaToS 


, 3 4 rd 
év doxidio pov 


^ el 5 > 
Tieiv dua T prov ağ- 


y M , 
ov Kai Ovo Kpoppto 
kai Tpeis àv éAdas. 
vuvi ôè rpidBodrov 


¢nTodot AaBeiv órav 


T d f A er 
7T poaTTOOGL TL KOLVOV WU- 


mep T1 Àogopobvres. 


semichorus) who serve the state for 
pay. 

302. ó8oXóv| We have already seen 
(on 102 supra) that the éx«XgotaaTtkóv 
originally instituted by Agyrrhius was 
one obol only; but after the loss of 
their empire the Athenians grew so 
listless about public affairs that a single 
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310 


obol was insufficient to bring them to 
the Pnyx: they preferred to lounge 
and gossip amongst the wreaths, that 
is, in the wreath-market èv rois orepava- 
paow. Dobree refers to the lines which 
Athenaeus, xv. 32, quotes from the 
'Aya6oi, a comedy attributed by some to 
Pherecrates and by others to Strattis, 


Aovodpevor 06 mpd Aagmpás Huépas, èv 
rois aTepavwpacw oi & èv TQ pipw Aa- 
Acire wept cicupBpiav ioauocavódAov re. 


The last two substantives are the names of 
plants. And cf. Thesm. 448, Knights 1375 
and the note on Wasps 789. However 
all this apathy was changed by the 
introduction of the three-obol éxcAjotac- 
TOv. Now they are too troublesome vuni 


& éyoyAoUo* ayar, from éyXos in the sense 
it bears infra 888, but not without an 
allusion to the other sense of éyAos 
Now they crowd in upon us too much. 
Cf. Plutus 329. 

303. Mupwridys] Phormio and Myroni- 
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Got for their pay 

Would sit in the wreath-market, 
Chatting away. 

Ah well, in the days of our 


Noble Myronides 


None would have stooped 


Money to take for 


Attending the Meetings, but 
Hither they trooped, 
Each with his own little 
Goatskin of wine, 
Each with three olives, two 
Onions, one loaf, in his 
Wallet, to dine. 
But now they are set 
The three-obol to get, 
And whene'er the state business engages, 
They clamour, like hodmen, for wages. 


des, whose names are coupled in Lys. 
801-4, seem to have been the favourite 
heroes of Aristophanes, in the times 
which followed the Persian Wars. 
Myronides it was who, about sixty-four 
years before the date of this play (viz. 
about 457 B.c.), led out an array of old 
men and boys (too old and too young 
forregularmilitary service), and defeated 
the Corinthians and their allies at 
Megara: and who in the following year, 
sixty-two days after the reverse at 
Tanagra, vanquished the entire Boeotian 
army at Oenophyta, and gained for 
Athens a temporary ascendency over 
Boeotia, Locrisand Doris. He was never 
the archon eponymus, and the words 


ôr jpxev, therefore, probably mean when 
he was our commander, rather than 
“when he was archon.” 

307. áprov ador] A piece of stale bread, 
two onions, and maybe three olives. 
The reader will remember the com- 
mencement of the Acharnians, where 
Dicaeopolis, prepared for a long session 
of the Assembly, during which his in- 
tention is (mokpo)ew, odopeiy rovs 
pyropas (cf. supra 248, 254, 256) if they 
speak of anything but making peace, 
brings with him an ample supply of 
ckópoOa. 

310. myXodopo)vres] Here, as in Birds 
1142, the word is used of the lowest 
class of labourers who carry mortar in 
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BA. rí Tò mp&ypa; mot mob 7) yv?) ppoúðn ori pot; 
érel mpos Ew viv y eat, 4 8 ov palverat. 
yà à€ kaTdkeipor Tada yEe(nTlav, 
Tas éuBddas (nràv haBeiv év TE okóro 
kai Boipdriov dre ù à. éxeivo Wnrapav 315 
ovk eduvdpny edpeiv, 6 8 Hn Thy Odpay 
&reixe Kpotov 6 Korpeatos, Xaufávo 
TovTl TÒ THS yuvatkos HutdimrAoid.ov, 
kal ras éxeivns Tlepoixas bpérxopan. 
aN èv kabap mod rob ris dv xécas TÚXOL ; 


7| mavraxod ToL vukrós écrit ev KadG ; 
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ov ydp pe viv xé(ovrá y ovdeis drperau. 


» L4 e 2 ^ > P4 
olpfot kakoOaíuov, ôT. yépov àv hydunv 


yuvaiy’ ócas eiu. gros mAnyas Xafetv. 


où yáp 100’ byiés oddev é£eNijAvOev 


Ópácovc'. 
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[4 LS,» H H z 
opos ô OUV €OTLY QTOTTATHTEOY. 


AN. ris stiv; où Ófyrov BAémvpos ó yerviàv ; 


their hods for the use of the bricklayers. 
With these words the women depart 
with quickened pulses to carry out their 
scheme: and during their absence we 
are introduced to the husbands whom 
their leaders have left behind them. 
311. BAEHYPOZ] As the last notes of 
the singers die away in the distance, the 
central door in the background opens 
and a singular figure makes its appear- 
ance ; a sturdy citizen, clad in a woman's 
yellow robe, and wearing a woman's 
slippers. He turns out to be Blepyrus, 
the husband of Praxagora, reduced to 
these extremities because his own gar- 
ments have, as the spectators are aware, 
been abstracted by his wife. We have 
seen Praxagora masquerading in her 


husband's clothes: we now see her 
husband masquerading in hers. 

817. ó Kompeaios] Bovderat eimetv ós 
Ort Hrevyduny drorarijcat.—Scholiast. As 
in Knights 899, he is playing on the 
name of an actual Attic Deme, of Kó- 
mpeioi.— Leake's Topography of Athens, 
ii. 189. 

818. jyudirdoidiov] Gown. It is after- 
wards called a kpoxwridioy (332) and a 
xiróviov. (374), and was a yellow body- 
robe, reaching from the shoulder to the 
ground, and doubled down from the 
shoulder to the waist. It was the inner 
garment, which a woman was said éy- 
dvecOa; in contrast to the loose outer 
mantle, called an ¢yxuxdov infra 536, 
which she was said mepiBddrXeoOa, to 
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BrizPxzvs. What's up? Where's my wife gone? Why bless the woman, 
It’s almost daybreak and she can’t be found. 
Here am J, taken with the gripes abed, 
Groping about to find my overcloke 


And shoes i’ the dark ; but hang it, they're gone too : 


I could not find them anywhere. 


Meanwhile 


Easums kept knocking hard at my back-door ; 


So on I put this kirtle of my wife's, 


And shove my feet into her Persian slippers. 


Where’s a convenient place? or shall I say 


All are alike convenient in the dark ? 


No man can see me here, I am sure of that. 
Fool that I was, worse luck, to take a wife 


In my old age. 


Ought to be thrashed, I ought! 


"Pis for no good, I warrant, that she’s out 


This time of night. 
Citizen. Hey-day! who's this? 


throw round her. The particulars of a 
woman’s apparel are described in Thesm. 
249-262. The diminutives used in refer- 
ence to Praxagora's robe are probably 
designed to show how scanty it was 
when worn by Blepyrus. 

819. IMepoikás] See Clouds 151, Lys. 
229, Thesm. 734.  IIepse:ikai were the 
special shoes of women, as Aakevtkal of 
men, (dia yvvaik&v brodjpara, IHepoucat.— 
Pollux, vii. segm. 92. ómo8npárov eidos 
yevatxelov.—Scholiast at Clouds 151. 

820. èv xabape| A place clear of people ; 
a retired place where I shall be out of 
the way of passers-by. The Scholiast 
explains it by èv épzuía. The words 
oddeis Sera: two lines below are of course 
intended for a joke, Blepyrus being 


However, I can’t wait. 


Not neighbour Blepyrus ? 


in full sight of the whole audience. 
327. ris éorwv;] Another door opens, 
and another husband comes out. The 
door is that which Praxagora ‘‘ gently 
scratched,” supra 34, and the man is the 
husband of the second woman. He, like 
Blepyrus, has been left in a destitute 
condition by the disappearance of his 
ordinary garments; but not having the 
same urgent reason for immediately 
leaving his house, he has found time to 
array himself in another tunic. He is 
therefore unprepared for the sight of 
Blepyrus, wrapped in Praxagora's yellow 
robe, and is at first disposed to think 
that Cinesias, notorious for having be- 
fouled a shrine of Hecate (Frogs 366 
and the note there), had performed 


LESE ES! ^ 
vij tov A(' adros dar éketvos. 
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H , 
eimé pot, 


z a7 ` ENE % » ef 
TL TOUTO COL TO TrUPpOV €gTUV ; oU TL TOV 


Kunotas cov karareríAnkév moder ; 
. oük, &AA& THs yuvatkds eEedHAvOa. 
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TÒ Kpoxwridvoy dria xópevos, obvdverat. 


` E SA Z ^? 
TÒ Ó iuárióv cov rod OTU ; 


BA. oùk xo ppdéoat. 


^ Li ^ 2 
(ntav yàp air’ ody ebpov év rois a Tpópaow. 


er oùôè Thy yuvaik’ (Kédevods coi párat; 
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pa tov Ai’: où yàp čvôov otca rvyxáve, 


GN ékrerpiómmkev Aabodcd p evdobev- 


^ * ^ Ua ^ P. 
ò kal dédorxa uý te Óp& vedrepov. 


AN. 


2 ‘ , 
épol mrémovÜas. 


vij tov IIoceió, rabrà roívvv dvrikpvs 


* ` T ^ | cae Saas, 
kai yàp n gbvem eyo 
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? 
ppovdn at’, Exovea Ooipdriov obya 'dópovr. 
Ko? ToUro Aure? u, 4àÀAà Kal Tas EuPddas. 
ovkovy AaBeiv y adras edvvdunv ovdapot. 


BA. 


pà tov Arévucor, o0" ¿yò yap Tas éuàs 
Aakavikàs, AN òs Érvxov xe(nri&v, 
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és TÒ koÜópvo TH móð’ évOcls (éumv, 


the same operation on the person of 
Blepyrus. 

333. iuáriov] The iudriov was of course 
to be thrown over, and not to form a 
substitute for, the zuwAoibior. The 
man’s xtrov and ipáriov corresponded 
to the woman's kpokoerós and éykvkAov. 
Praxagora had abstracted both the 
former articles, and left the latter in 
their stead. Her xpoxwros was now 
adorning her husband's person; her 
éyxuxdov had been thrown over his bed, 
infra 536. 

397. ékrerpómqkev] | Aá0pa é£gA8ev. — 
Scholiast; and so in substance Hesy- 
chius. rpúnņpa is a hole, and ékrpvráe 


in strictness means “to bore one's way 
out through some hole or cranny.” The 
ô with which the following line com- 
mences is equivalent, as Kuster observes, 
to 6° ô, wherefore. With that line itself 
Brunck compares Eur. Med. 37 8é8oixa 
© avriy, un rt BovAeUg véov. 

340. Ñ Evvep? eyo] So the husband of 
the second woman describes his wife, 
and so in line 88 supra she had described 
him à £óveg! éyó. The coincidence of 
phrase is noticed by Bergler. 

942. kod roUro Avret] “ Subauditur ud- 
vov, cujus frequens est ellipsis. Mox 
958, plena phrasis est, oùðè ro)ró pe 
Móvov rò Avmo)v rriv, GANA k.r.A,"— 
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Sure and it's he himself. Why tell me, man, 


What's all that yellow ? 


Do you mean to say 


You've had Cinesias at his tricks again ? 


Brrr. 


No, no; I wanted to come out, and took 


This little yellow kirtle of my wife's. 


Cır. 


But where’s your cloke ? 


Brz». I’ve not the least idea. 


I searched amongst the clothes, and ’twasn’t there. 


Cir. 


Brrr. I didn’t. No. For why? 


Did you not ask your wife to find the thing ? 
Se wasn’t there. 


She's wormed herself away out of the house; 


Some revolution in the wind, I fear. 


Cit. 
The same as mine. 
And carried off my cloke. 


O by Poseidon, but your case is just 
My wife has stolen away, 
And that’s not all, 


Hang her, she’s carried off my shoes as well : 
At least I could not find them anywhere. 


Burr. 


No more can I: I could not anywhere 


Find my Laconians: so my case being urgent, 
I shove her slippers on, and out I bolt 


Brunck. With ras ¢pBddas we must 
repeat éxovca from the preceding line. 
845. Aaxwvixds] “ Atqui supra 314 dice- 
bat ras éuBddas Cyrdv. Distinguuntur 
autem hac duo clare in Vespis 1157 dye 
viv dmodvov Tas karapárovs euBddas, agi 
& dvicas inddubt ras Aakevikás," —Bergler. 
But this is an error, such as we rarely 
find in the notes of that excellent com- 
mentator. For although the word èp- 
Bá8es, standing alone, generally signifies 
common, ordinary shoes, as infra 633, 850, 
&c. (ebredés ónóOnpa, Pollux, vii. segm 85), 
yet it is also a generic term, and is in 
truth the very substantive understood 
with such feminines as Aaxwvixat, Hepo 


xai, and the like. See the note on Wasps 
1168. And the contrast in Wasps 1157 
is not between éufábas and Aakewixás, 
but between ràs karapárovs éufBá8as “ the 
infernal shoes" which the old man was 
wearing, and ras Aakevikàs éufáBas “ the 
fashionable red shoes" with which his 
son was endeavouring to invest him. 
In this very play the words éu8á8es and 
Aakovikal are incessantly interchanged : 
see lines 47, 74, 269, 314, 342, 345, 508, 
and 542. Lucian (Pseudologista, 19) 
speaks of an ostentatious personage as 
wearing xpvods éuBadas kal éoÓ5ra rv- 


" 
pavriknv. 
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iva p) yxéocap! és thy owópav: avi) yàp fjv. 


AN. 


KékAnkev adtiy Tov pido ; 


> IO7 
ovkovv movnpá y éariv 6 Ti kd eidévan. 


AN. 


^ ^ > b 
Tí One àv ein; pôv ém dpirov yuri 


BA. yvópmqv y ép. 
350 


3 ^ » N > 
GAA od pev ipoviáv tw’ dmomareis: épol 6 


apa Badigew écriv eis exxdrnolav, 


Tjvrep AdBo Ooiudriov, Tep Hv pot uóvov. 


BA. 


> 4 2 P4 LEA ` 4 
ax pas Tis éykAeíaao. €xei rà TÍO. 


AN. 


847. otcvpavy] Tò paddwrdy crpópa. 
avi) 8€ Aaympà, kabapd.—Scholiast. 

849. yvouny y nny] Olov xara rhv ép 
yrópqv kai oinoww.—Scholiast. Cf. Wasps 
983 (and the note there), Peace 232. 
And with 6 rı kp! eidévar for aught I know 
in the next line compare Clouds 1252, 
Thesm. 34. 

851. ipowiày dromareis] Funem cacas. 
tavta dé Aéye, says the Scholiast, as 
at’rod paxpa dmomaroUvros Kal Xé(ovros. 
Some have supposed that ipomdy is to 
be taken adverbially, on the ground 
that amomareiv is an intransitive verb. 
But verbs of the class to which dmo- 
marew in Greek and “to spit " in English 
belong are intransitive only when the 
accusative which would follow is in- 
volved in the verb itself; as dmomareiv 
[érómarov] and “to spit [spittle]." But 
when what you dzorareis is not dróraros, 
or what you spit is not spittle, an accusa- 
tive is properly added, as amomareiv ipo- 
navor “‘tospitblood.” Blepyrus explains 
in his answer that his neighbour has mis- 
taken the cause of his protracted session. 

354. ktyoye| He speaks as if his neigh- 


käywy , éreióày dmonariow viv Ó€ pot 


355 


pôv iv Opac’Bovros cime rois Aakcvikots ; 


bour had said “I am going to the As- 
sembly " instead of “It is full time for 
me to go." 

955. axpas] The Scholiasts say, erévo- 
ow rjj yag pi mapexet, éméxet THY yaarépa 1j 
dxpás. Galen too notices its astringent 
qualities. dypades orimovar padrov rev 
a dov dmiov, he says De Simplicibus 
Medicamentorum facultatibus, vi. 1. 52. 
The aypàs is the wild pear, the fruit of 
the wild pear tree, which is called by 
Linnaeus, and generally since his time, 
pirus communis, but was formerly called 
also pirus achras. The tree itself was by 
the Greeks called indifferently dyepdos 
(dxpàs, 6 kapmós vns dyépdov, Bekker's 
Anecdota, i. 475; Leake's Topography 
of Athens, ii. 185) or dypds. The latter 
form is invariably adopted by Theo- 
phrastus who in his History of Plants 
is constantly contrasting the dypàs with 
the amos or garden pear, just as he does 
the épweós with the ove} (the wild and 
the cultivated fig tree) and the kérwos 
with the éAaía (the wild and the culti- 
vated olive tree). Thus in i.8 he notes 
that the wild tree has more branches 
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For fear I soil my blanket; "twas a clean one. 


Cir. 


What can it be? can any of her gossips 
Have asked her out to breakfast ? 


Brzr. I expect so. 


She's not a bad one: I don’t think she is. 


Cir. 


Why, man, you are paying out a cable: I 


Must to the Assembly, when I've found my cloke, 
My missing cloke: the only one I’ve got. 


Burp. 


I too, when eased ; but now an acrid pear 


Is blocking up the passage of my food. 


Crt. 


As Thrasybulus told the Spartans, eh? 


than the cultivated tree, otov kórwos 
éNalas, kal epiveds avkije, Kat dxpas dmíov. 
And he brings forward the same six 
trees in iv. 13 as illustrations of the 
greater longevity of the wild species. 
In i. 4 he observes that the fruit of a 
wild tree is superior in quantity, but 
inferior in quality, to that of the culti- 
vated, and he instances the «órwos and 
the dypds. Again in ii.2 he says that 
trees propagated by slips retain their 
quality, but those propagated by seeds 
degenerate, as èk ràv driwy [dóerat] uox- 
Onpa ý dxpás. “The wild-pear tree, the 
mother of all the orchard and garden 
varieties, is thorny,” as is observed in 
Miller and Martyn's Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, s.v. pyrus. And its thorny shoots 
were by the ancient Greeks wattled into 
fences and sometimes placed as a coping 
on walls, to prevent any clambering over 
from within or without. Thus, in Odyssey 
xiv. 10 Eumaeus is described as having 
built a stone wall and coped it with 
wild-pear branches, «ai ¢Opiyxooev dxép- 
do; where the Scholiast explains dyépóo 
by 77 dypia áníic, and adds éxovar 08 abra: 


axdvOas, 8 &v af alpactai (thorn hedges) 
It is unlikely that Blepyrus is 
alluding to this use of the wild-pear 
tree : without any allusion of this kind, 
the word has the double recommenda- 
tion of introducing the reference to 
Thrasybulus, and permitting the forma- 
tion of the deme-name ’Axpadovcros. 
856. @paciBovdos] The Scholiast tells 
us that Thrasybulus had promised to 
speak against a proposed treaty with 
Sparta, but being bribed by the Spar- 
tans excused himself on the ground of 
a sudden indisposition brought on by 
eating wild pears; obros dvridéyery péAA ov 


ytvovrat. 


rois Aakedautpoviay mpéa(deot mepl orovdoy 
éAqAvÉóaw, etra SwpoSokjoas, dxpadas mpos- 
emoijraro BeBpaxévar, kai py SvvacOat 
Aéyew. But it is plain from the language 
of Aristophanes that the Scholiast has 
got hold of the wrong end of the story ; 
and that Thrasybulus was excusing him- 
self to the Lacedaemonians for having 
broken his promise to them. It seems 
probable that this incident occurred in 
connexion with the Anti-Spartan League. 
Thrasybulus may at first have agreed to 


BA. 
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vij) rv Aióvvaov, évéyeraa yoðv por opddpa. 
&ràp ti Ópáoco ; kal yàp ovdé robrÓ pe 
póvov Tò Avrobüv écriw, GAN órav oéyo, 
roi Badsetral uot TÒ Xourüv 1) kómpos. 

viv pèv yàp otros BeBaddvexe Tijv Obpav, 
boris mor’ ear’, dvOpwmros “Axpadovatos. 

tis dv oiv larpóv pot peTtédOor kal Tiva ; 

tis Tv karampákrov Óewós éote THY TEXV NY ; 
dp oid Apivey; adrX loos dpyvjcerat. 
‘Avricbévny tis kaXcasro wéon TEXYD 
obros yàp vp €veká ye arevorypárov 

oiüev Tí mTpokrüs Botherar xe(nrióv. 

Ô mórv? EireiOuia, pý pe mrepins 
Stappayévra pnde BeBaXavopévov, 

iva uù yévopat oxwpapis KopmdrKy. 


360 


365 


370 


speak against the alliance with Thebes ; 
but afterwards, whether bribed, or (which 
is more consonant with what we know 
of his character) being on consideration 
doubtful whether the alliance might not 
be for the best interests of his country, 
he did not deliver his speech, and gave 
to the disappointed Lacedaemonians the 
excuse which is mentioned in the text. 
The neighbour now goes out, and Ble- 
pyrus, left alone, resumes his interrupted 
soliloquy. 

857. évéxerac] Otov emixerrat kal OriBet.— 
Scholiast. Fritzsche (Quaestiones Aris- 
toph. p. 286) thinks that in this place 
“ Blepyrus per Dionysum jurat facetis- 
sime," since Thrasybulus in Fritzsche's 
opinion had a brother named Dionysus. 
But there would be no point in an allu- 
sion of this kind; and to me it seems 
obvious that the oath by Dionysus has 


no more special reference to Thrasy- 
bulus here than it had thirteen lines 
above. 

962. "Aypadovotos] The name is of 
course formed from the word dypàs used 
above; but like Korpeatos, supra 317, it 
comes close to the name of a real Attic 
deme, the ‘Ayepdovoro. See Leake's 
Catalogue of the Demi, Topography of 
Athens,ii.185. The deme is mentioned 
in many inscriptions and by several 
ancient writers. To the list given by 
Leake may now be added Aristotle's 
Polity of Athens, chap. 38, where Pro- 
fessor Bywater’s conjecture of 'Axep- 
Sovowws for 'AxépBovs vids is no doubt 
correct. Here the Scholiast says 'Axpa- 
Sovotos’ mapa rjv axpdba’ gore 8€ Sips 
tis ‘Immobowrrides QvArs ’Axepdous. 

364. rév xarampókrov] So the best 
MSS. and almost all the editions: but 
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Birr. By Dionysus, but it grips me tight, 
And that’s not all: whatever shall I do ? 
For how the food I am going to eat hereafter 
Will find a passage out, I can’t imagine ; 


So firm and close this Acridusian chap 


Has fastened up its pathway to the door. 

Who’ll fetch a doctor, and what doctor, here? 
Which of the pathicks knows this business best ? 
Amynon knows: but perhaps he won’t admit it. 
Fetch, fetch Antisthenes, by all means fetch him. 
He’s just the man (to judge from his complaints) 
To know the pangs from which I’m suffering now. 
Great Hileithyia, let me not remain 

Thus plugged and barricaded, nor become 

A public nightstool for the comic stage. 


the reading of one inferior MS. ràv karà 
mwpokróv has found favour with several 
very eminent scholars as referring to 
doctors who had made a special study 
of the diseases affecting that particular 
portion of the human body. But even 
if any such reference was intended, 
I cannot doubt that we ought to read 
karampókrov, the two persons introduced 
in the succeeding lines being notorious 
for the vice which that word implies; 
just as in the translation the term 
*pathick" might include an allusion 
to allopathics, homoeopathics, hydro- 
pathics, &c. The Scholiast describes 
Amynon as a pytep yratpnxws, and Anti- 
sthenes as an larpós OnAvdpiddys, Kai obros, 
he adds, róv karampókrov. From the 
word dpwjcerau we may perhaps infer 
that Amynon had repudiated all know- 
ledge of the vice to which he was be- 


lieved to be addicted. 

367. orevaypdror] “Quia nimirum 
inter cacandum difficulter egerat," says 
Bergler. And cf. 806-808 infra. 

869. à mórw EiAe(óvia] He speaks as 
if he were a woman in travail (Lys. 742), 
and his prayer seems to have been im- 
mediately answered. 
émtkaAoUvrat ryv EideiOuay, kai abrós oiv 


3 3 t 357 
enet ai àOivovcat 


orevox@povpevos éntkadeirat abrijv.— Scho- 
liast. In Latin the phrase would be, as Le 
Fevre remarks, * Juno Lucina, fer opem, 
obsecro." — Terence, Andria, iii. 1. 15. 
B71. axopapís] "Apis per, év à obpobav 
oxwpapis dé, ev à dromaroici.—Scholiast. 
A cxewpapis was, as its name implies, an 
apis adapted for the reception of oxép. 
It had no doubt a plug, which, when 
kept in, prevented, and, when removed, 
permitted, the passage of the exàp. In 
this consisted its resemblance to Ble- 
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XP. 


^ -^ ^ 
obros, Tí moteis; oU Tí mov xé(eis ; 


BA. éyó; 


^ 2 Li 
où ÒT ert ye pa Tov AU, GAN dviorapat. 


XP. 
BA. 
dràp móðev res éreóv; 


BA. in Aéivrot yap; 


v TQ akóro yàp Tobr érvxov evOoy Aaflóv. 
XP. ¿é éxxdrnolas. 
XP. vù Ac, dpOpiov pv otv. 


x ^ * ,5» P4 4A ù 
TÒ THS yuvatkds Ò dpméxet xiróviov ; 


375 


kal ófjra moA)v h pidtos, à Zeb Pirate, 


y&ov srapéaxev, ùv mposéppawov kókAq. 


BA. Tò rpidBorov dir &AaBes ; 


XP. ei yàp ddpedrov. 


380 


^ T > 
AN batepos viv Abov, daT aicyvvopuat, 


pa tov AC oddéy Ado y i) Tovdi pépov. 


BA. 


x J » "4 
Tò Ò airioy tÍ; 


XP. mAetoros dvÜpómev óxXos, 


= > 
bcos ovderdmor’, A0. dOpdos és THY mrókva. 


s ^ ^ z $5 i 
kal Ta rávras okvrorópois Ņkáčopev 


385 


ópôvTes aŭToús. où yap GAN úmeppvôs 


as AevKoTAnOHs Hv ielv jkkànoia: 


2 > 
dor ovK eaBor ofr. abrds ovr Aor ovyvol. 


BA. 


pyrus, the dypàs, in his case, operating 
as the plug. Cf. supra 360. 

972. XPEMHZ] The misfortune of 
Blepyrus has detained him so long, that 
the Assembly is over before he is ready 
to start for it, And mow Chremes, his 
other neighbour (see 127 supra), return- 
ing from its proceedings, finds him still 
in his wife’s clothes and still in a dis- 
tressing condition. For the force, in 
the following line, of dvicrapa in this 
connexion, see Frogs 480, 490. 

378. 5 pidros] Kara yàp tiv ayopav éaó- 
Bouy eis éxkdnoiay robs "AOnvaious pepito- 
pévo oxowig.  mpogéppawov dé, mpocé- 
BaXov.—Scholiast. pidros is red earth, 


ove’ dp àv éyà Aáffouu viv édOdr ; 


XP. mó0ev ; 


ruddle (rubrica Sinopica), which was 
smeared on a rope for the purpose 
mentioned in the text. The eyowiov 
pepArropevoy, and its employment, are 
well known from Ach. 21, 22, where the 
citizens are described as dodging up 
and down the agora to avoid it. These 
matters were under the control of the 
Anfiapxot or registrars. of An£iapxot, says 
Pollux, vii. segm. 104, rods uj éxkdy- 
oid{ovras é(npiovy® Kal oyowiov pudto- 
cavres, dia tay ro£orüv avviAavvov rots ÈK 
Ths ayopas els rijv ékkNgaíav. 

880. rò rpuóoXov] The ékkAyataorikóv, 
which, as we have already more than 
once been told, was the main induce- 


Curemes. Taking your ease, good neighbour? 


CHR. 


Brrr. 


Brzr. 


Brrr. 


BLE. 
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Burp. No, Pm not. 
"[is true I have been, but I’ve finished now. 

O, and you've got your lady's kirtle on ! 

"Twas dark indoors: I caught it up by chance. 

But whence come you? Cur. I'm coming from the Assembly. 
What, is it over? Cur. Aye, betimes to-day. 

And O, dear Zeus, the fun it was to see 

The way they spattered the vermilion round. 

Got your three-obol? Cur. No, not I, worse luck. 

I was too late: I’m carrying home, ashamed, 

This empty wallet: nothing else at all. 

Why how was that? Car. There gathered such a crowd 
About the Pnyx, you never saw the like ; 

Such pale-faced fellows ; just like shoemakers 

We all declared ; and strange it was to see 

How pallid-packed the whole Assembly looked. 

So I and lots of us could get no pay. 


Brzr. Shall I get any if I run? 


ment for the citizens to attend the 
Assembly. 

382. rovdi $épev] He points to his 
empty 0UAakov. I have substituted these 
words for the rév @vAaxov of the MSS. 
and editions, which in my opinion was 
originally a gloss on rovói, and has crept 
into the text, usurping the place of rovài 
épov, and destroying the sense of the 
passage. Bergler refers to Wasps 300- 
315. 

884. aOpdos} All keeping together, in 
one body. These of course are Praxa- 
gora and her friends, whose efforts to 
acquire a sunburnt appearance (supra 
64) seems to have been remarkably un- 


Cur. Not you! 


successful. They are likened to shoe- 
makers because the latter, from their 
indoor occupation, escaped the em- 
browning influence of Hellenic sun- 
shine; eme) of oxurorduot, says the 
Scholiast, év oxid xabeCdpevor épyá(ovrat, 
rovro és. The Scholiast on Peace 1310 
(to which Dr. Blaydes refers) cites a 
proverb ovdey AevkGv dvüpàv Epyov el uù 
TKUTOTOPELY. 

887. AevxorAnOns| Filled with white; 
a play on the compounds invented by 
tragedians. “Cur AevkomAg65s videbatur 
concio?” says Bergler, ‘‘nempe quia 
erat yuvarxorAnOys, ut loquitur Aesch. in 
Pers. 125 and Eurip. in Alc. 951." 
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oùð ei pà Ala rór Abes, re TÒ Óebrepov 390 


áXekrpvàv epbéyyer. 


BA. ofpuot deidatos. 


"Avr(Xox , dmro(uefóv pe ToU rpioBóXov 


7üv (@vTa n&AXov. 


Tapa yap Oiofx erai. 


* ^ - ~ a > ld 
áràp ti TÒ mpayp jv, ört Tocolrov xpp OxAov 


obras év wpa ÉvveAéyn ; 


XP. ri 8’ Mo y À 


395 


E4 ^ 4 `N 2 
&Oofe Tois mpuTdveot wept cwTnpias 


yvdpas kaÜciva, Tis móNeos ; KaT edOéws 


mpôros NeokAe(óns ó yAduwv mapelprucer. 


kde’ ó Snpos dvaBog mócov Soxeis, 


où evà ToAu&v Tovrovi dnunyopeiv, 


400 


kai taita epi cwrnpias mpokeiuévov, 


ds aùròs abr Brchapis’ oùk éaócaro ; 
ó 8  dvafjofjcas kal mepiBXéyras čr 


Tí dai p éxpfjv Spar ; 


390. rò Sevrepov] After all it must be 
admitted that a man can exaggerate 
quite as well as a woman; supra 33. 
For we, who are in the secret, are well 
aware that the women, who seem to 
have been the earliest arrivals at the 
Pnyx, did not leave the very spot at 
which the present dialogue is taking 
place until long after the cock had given 
its second crow. See supra 31. For 


BA. ckópoó' ópo0 tpixpav7’ ónrà 


^ 


D 


the interrogative mó6ev ; used as a nega- 
tive (How should you ?), see the note on 
976 infra. 

392, ’Avridoy’... paddov] These (with 
the substitution of reÓvgkóros for rpio- 
BóXov) are the words addressed (in the 
Myrmidons of Aeschylus) by the sorrow- 
ing Áchilles to the messenger who had 
brought him the tidings of his comrade's 
death. 


'AvriXox', ámoluoxtóv pe ToU re0vrkóros 


Tov (Qvra paAXov. 


Weep, Antilochus, 
Rather for me, the living, than for him, 
The loved and lost Patroclus. 


The Scholiast ends the quotation with 
Whether the three following 
words ráuà yap Stoixerat (üvri rod dró- 
Awa, Scholiast) are really a continua- 
tion of it, as Brunck, Porson, and Her- 


paXXov. 


mann think, or are added by Aristo- 
phanes to complete the line, it is im- 
possible to determine with confidence. 
These lines of Aeschylus were probably 
in the mind of Euripides when, in 
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Not had you been there when the cock was giving 


Its second erow. 


Burp. O weep, Antilochus, 


Rather for me, the living, than for him, 


The loved and lost — three-obol. 


Allis gone! 


Whatever was it though that brought together 


So vast a crowd so early? 


Cur. ’Twas determined 


To put this question to the assembled people, 


* How best to save the state." 


So first and foremost 


Came Neocleides, groping up to speak. 
And all the people shouted out aloud, 
What scandal that this blear-eyed oaf, who cannot 


Save his own eyesight for himself, should dare 


To come and teach us how to save the state. 


But he cried out, and leered around, and said, 


What's to be done ? 


Brsr. Pound garlic up with verjuice, 


Phoenissae 1654, he makes Antigone, after the mutual slaughter of her two 


brothers, exclaim 


Ô márep, 


ds oè cTrevá(o TOv TeÜvkóTov mAéov. 


896. wept owrnpias] ‘How to save the 
city. See the first sentence of the 
Areopagiticus of Isocrates, and Aris- 
totle’s Polity of Athens, chap. xxix. 2. 

398. Neoxdeidns] The first to ascend 
the bema is Neocleides ó yAápgev. We 
have already heard of this worthy as a 
speaker in the Assembly, supra 254. 
Here he is introduced merely to be 
dismissed with a jest. 

404. oxdpo8’] Neocleides, I suppose, 
meant ‘What must I do to save the 
state?’ Blepyrus would answer him 
as if he meant ‘What must I do to cure 
my disease ?’ and accordingly proposes 
a remedy which was probably in actual 
use at that time for cases of Anpy. Anuy 


seems to have been a sort of ulcer or 
tumour (cf. Clouds 327) filling the eyes 
with an offensive rheum, whence it is 
sometimes described as 7 ràv ó$0aAuóv 
axaPapoia.—Scholiast at Lys. 301, Hesy- 
chius s.v., and see note on 254 supra. 
The three ingredients are garlic, fig-tree 
juice, and spurge. Cf. Plutus 718, 719. 
Garlic is recommended by Galen (De 
Remediis parabilibus, i. 5) as one of the 
ingredients of a plaster, k«arárAac pa, for 
diseases of the eye, it being, as Miller 
and Martyn (Gardener's Dictionary) say, 
very heating and penetrating, and useful 
in suppurating hard tumours. Of ómós 
the Scholiast says, mávv yàp Spipiraros 
By the Greek medical writers 


c 


2+ 
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TiOvpardov épfBaAóvra ToU Aakovikob 

cavrob mapadeigev Ta BrAEfapa tis éorrépas, 
éywy’ àv elroy, el mapav érúyxavov. 

peta ToÜrov Eiaíov 6 de€idraros 


405 


mapyAGe yupvos, as éÓ6ke rois mAeioctv: 


aùrós ye pévrotpacker ludriov exe, 410 


Kdmew. éde~e Ónporikorárovs Aóyovs: 


óp&re uév pe Ócópevov cwrnpias 


rerpaaraTípov kabróv: dAX Opes põ 


ÓS THY TÓNY Kal TODS ToAMÍras acere. 


nv yàp wapéxwat rois Seopévors of kvadns 415 


xAaívas, éreddv mpórov Atos tpatrh, 


ónós is used to signify the juice of any 
plant, but in classical authors it is 
specially employed of the juice of the 
fig tree. See the note on Wasps 353. 
“Verjuice,” by which I have translated 
it, is the juice of the crab apple. 8Aémev 
Grév is used in Peace 1184 in the sense 
of “with a verjuiee look." reOipaddos, 
euphorbia, our spurge, is described in 
precisely the same manner by Greek 
doctors and English botanists. r6 
paddot mávres, says Galen (De Simpli- 
cibus Medieamentorum facultatibus, 
viii. 19. 7) entxparotoay pev éxovor Tv 
Opuseiav kai Oepuny Öúvapuv* bmápxer dé 
abrois kal mikpórgs. The pungency is 
greatest in the juice, ómós; next in the 
fruit and leaves, and lastly in the root. 
He recommends it for toothache, the 
juice being dropped into the hollow 
tooth, and says that it gets rid of warts 
and tumours, and dries and cleanses 
ulcers; but that if any of it drops on 
the skin, it raises a blister. In accord- 
ance with this we read in Miller and 


Martyn, ‘‘ The juice of every species of 
spurge is so acrid that it corrodes and 
ulcerates the body wherever it is ap- 
plied: so that it is seldom used in- 
ternally. Externally it is dropped on 
warts and corns to remove them, and in 
the hollow of a decayed tooth to remove 
the pain by destroying the nerve.” Suidas 
describes ri@vpaddos as elðos Borávgs Spt- 
putdtns, mapa Adkwow etpioxopérns. And 
the Scholiast here says jv dtaBdnros ó 
Aakovikós rtUópaAAos, These eye-plasters 
were rubbed on the eyelids, mepixpiopev 
rà GÀé$apa, says Galen, De Rem. par. 
i 5, and again in the treatise called 
iarpós, if that be really his. But in the 
Plutus, 714-725, the god of healing, 
having made a plaster of oxdpoda, ónós, 
vinegar, and other acrid ingredients, 
instead of applying it to the outside of 
the eyelids of Neocleides, claps it on 
ihe inside to make them smart the 
more: so that the hapless patient runs 
off howling with pain, and even blinder 
than before. 
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Throw in some spurge of the Laconian sort, 
And rub it on your eyelids every night. 
That’s what, had I been present, I'd have said. 


Cur. 


Next came Evaeon, smart accomplished chap, 


With nothing on, as most of us supposed, 

But he himself insisted he was clothed. 

He made a popular democratic speech, 

Behold, says he, I am myself in want 

Of cash to save me ; yet I know the way 

To save the citizens, and save the state. 

Let every clothier give to all that ask 

Warm woollen robes, when first the sun turns back. 


408. Eiaíev] The second speaker is 
Evaeon the pauper; mévgs obros, says 
the Scholiast: and it is obvious from 
the whole tenor of his speech that he 
was a man in want of warm clothing, 
and sometimes in want of a warm bed. 
His clothes on this occasion are so 
scanty or so threadbare, that people 
cannot perceive that he has any on. 
For I take yvpvós to be used in its strict 
sense, as it plainly is in the passage 
which Dobree cites from Athenaeus, 
iv. 9 émetaBaddovoww abAgrpiües kal pov- 
covpyo kai capBvxiorptat tives "Póbat, 
épol pév yvupva Soxotoa (so Blaydes 
for Sox), mAjy &Xeyóv ties aùràs éxew 
xiTevas. 

418. rerpacraríjpov] He is in want of 
a half-guinea salvation: referring prob- 
ably not to a single coin, though golden 
rerpaordtnpa were coined at Cyrene 
(Pollux, ix. segm. 62) and apparently 
elsewhere: but to four silver staters, 
which were current in several Hellenic 
states. Their value is extremely un- 


certain; and four staters have been 
variously computed as worth from five 
to fifteen shillings. Here they represent 
the price of a new suit of clothes, his 
need of which was manifest to all the 
Assembly from the deplorable state of 
his wardrobe. This is the salvation 
which he requires, and he proceeds to 
show how he hopes to obtain it. With 
the words deduevorv owrypias in the pre- 
ceding line, Bergler compares Eur. 
Heracleidae 11, where the old and feeble 
Iolaus, the only protector of the family 
of the dead Heracles, says, colo rad’, 
abrós Sedpevos cwrnpias. 

416. fros tpamy] Els xetpepuviy qov- 
ére rpomnv.—Scholiast. At the winter 
solstice (Dec. 21), when the sun, which 
in its apparent motion has been con- 
tinuously since the summer solstice 
(Gcpwy rporzjv, June 21) retreating to- 
wards the south, now begins to turn 
back, and advance continuously towards 
the north. The winter solstice is the 
commencement of the sun’s northward 
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mAevptris hpâv obdéy’ àv AáBoi moré. 

bcos 0€ KAivn pý ori pnd orpópara, 

lévai kaÜcvófjcovras ámovevippévovs 

és Ty akvAo8epóv- jy 0 drokdeln TH Óbpa 490 
Xetpdvos dvros, pets awaópas dgerdéro. 

BA. v) rv Aióvvcov, xpnará y+ el à. éxeivd ye 

poa éÜnkev, ovdels dvreyeiporóvgaev àv, 

rods aAgirapoiBods Tois dmópots rpeis xoívikas 

Seimvoy mapéxew draco, 1) kMéew papá. 425 
iva ToUr dmréAavaav Navoikúðovs ráya0ór. 

XP. perà rolro roívuv empers veavias 

Aevkós ris üvemjóno , öporos Nexia, 


Onenyophowy, kárexeípnaev Aéyew 


és xp?) mapgdoivar rais yuvargt Thy mów. 


movement, the summer solstice of its 
southward movement. 

419. drovevtppéevovs] The commenta- 
tors have entirely missed the meaning 
of this word, translating it apprime lotos. 
It means after they have dined, the term 
dmov(yacÓa, as we have seen in the 
Wasps, being specially applicable to 
the after-dinner wash. See the note 
on Wasps 1216. 

496. Navorxvdous] We should know 
nothing certain about this Nausicydes, 
but for the passage which Bentley (and 
afterwards, but quite independently, 
Bergler) has cited from Xenophon's 
Memorabilia, ii. 7, where Socrates ob- 
serves that Nausicydes had amassed 
such a fortune from his dealings in 
grain, an’ d\dcroroias, that he became 
one of the wealthiest men in Athens, 
and had frequently to undertake, at his 
own expense, some of those onerous 


430 


public duties which were known as 
Aecroupyia. It was natural that a man 
who had acquired such great riches in 
such a trade should be accused, whether 
justly or unjustly, of having made his 
money by harsh and ungenerous deal- 
ing: and that is the innuendo in the 
line before us, In which case the poor 
would have gained this benefit from 
Nausicydes. The combination of iva 
with a past tense of the indicative must 
not be overlooked, as implying that, 
except by means of this compulsory 
largess, they would never gain any 
benefit from Nausicydes; see supra 152, 
Wasps 961. The construction is illus- 
trated by Bp. Monk on Eur. Hipp. 643 
with his usual clearness and accuracy. 
The example usually given of it is Oed. 
Tyr. 1886, where Oedipus says that had 
it been possible, he would have destroyed 
not merely his eyesight, but the fount of 
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No more will pleurisy attack us then. 

Let such as own no bedclothes and no bed, 

After they've dined, seek out the furriers, there 
To sleep ; and whoso shuts the door against them 


In wintry weather, shall be fined three blankets. 


Brzr. 


Well said indeed ; and never a man would dare 


To vote against him, had he added this : 
That all who deal in grain shall freely give 


Three quarts to every pauper, or be hanged. 
That good, at least, they’d gain from Nausicydes. 


Cur. 


Then, after him, there bounded up to speak 


A spruce and pale-faced youth, like Nicias. 
And he declared we ought to place the state 
Into the hands of (whom do you think ?) the women ! 


hearing, iv jv ru@dds re kal KAVoV pndev, 
* jn which case J should never again have 
seen anything or heard anything.” 
427. eimpemis veavias] Praxagora her- 
self is the third speaker, “a fair and 
pleasant-looking youth,” says Chremes, 
little dreaming that he is describing 
the wife of Blepyrus. She rises from 
the strange and pallid crowd of whom 
he has spoken before, Both the epithets 
Aevkós and cimperjs are applied to the 
effeminate Agathon in Thesm. 191, 192. 
428. dverndnoe] Observe the different 
manner in which the three orators as- 
cended the bema. Neocleides in his 
dim purblind way rapeipruce came crawl- 
ing on.  Evaeon simply mapiA8e, the 
ordinary word for an orator coming 
forward to speak. See Thueydides, i. 
67, 72, 79, 85, and passim. Praxagora, 
in the nervous excitement natural to 
her position, dverjógoe, sprang wp to it. 


The Nieias to whom she is compared is 
probably, as Paulmier suggested, the 
grandson of the famous Nicias who fell 
in Sicily. It is true that in his speech 
“In the matter of the confiscation of 
the goods of [Eucrates], the brother of 
Nicias," Lysias speaks of the grandson 
in a manner which shows that he must 
still have been a mere lad at the date 
of this play: but the present passage 
does not, I think, imply that the Nicias 
to whom it alludes had ever taken part 
in the proceedings of the Assembly, 
whilst it does certainly imply that his 
good looks and graceful manners were 
generally familiar to the audience. 
One can imagine the agreeable surprise 
it would be to the lad to be thus singled 
out for a public compliment in the 
crowded theatre. 

480. mapadoivat x.1.d.] It will be re- 
membered that these are the very words 


F2 
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eir éÜopóflnaav kdvékparyov as ed Aéyoi, 


w b ^ 4 3 3 ^ , ^ 
TÒ oxuToTopikoy TÀfÜos: of Ó. ék Tay d'ypàv 


&veBopBópv£av. 
XP. 


Tas uiv yvvaikas TOAN dyaÓà Aéyov, oè dE 


TOAAG Kaká. 

elvat 7ravobpyov. 
» 2 

KaMELTA KAETTNV. 
M r4 

Kat guKOpavTny. 

Tovel Td aA ijÜos. 


XP. 


BA. kai rí elre; 
BA. kai cé; 
BA. épé póvov; 
BA. égué pévov ; 
BA. ris ôè roUr Aos Mya; 
yuvaîka & elvar mp&yy. € vovBvorikóv 


BA. voóüv yàp eixov và Ala. 
dAX orav hrrovs: 6 ÔÈ kareixe TH Bof, 


435 
XP. mpórov uév © pn 
XP. pý mo ror epn. 

XP. kal v?) Ala 

XP. kai vi) Aia 
440 


' y M 3 P LEE 4 
kal xpnparomotóv: kobre ràmÓppuT 6$" 
ék Oeo uoóópow éxdator abràs ékóépew, 
cé 0€ kdpe Bovdevovre robro Spay cael. 


BA. 
XP. 


which Praxagora had used, supra 210, in 
the rehearsal, rais yap yuvacki pnu xprva 
vij» rów 'Hpás mapadodvat. 

481. éOopiBnoav r.r. A.) Bergler refers 
to Xenophon, Anabasis, v. 1. 8 of orpa- 
Tiara aveOopiBnoay ws e Aéyot. 


482. rò oxvroroptkdy mhnOos] Ai yuvaixes™ 


eis dvOpas a«evaa cic a. — Scholiast. For it 
is clearly to these words that the scho- 
lium belongs, though in all the books 
it is absurdly attributed to the voir yap 
«xov of the following line, which of 
course refers to the men, and not to the 
disguised women. 

433. dveBopBópv£av] Murmured loudly, 
in token of dissent and disapprobation. 
The oi èk ràv áypóv here must not be 
confounded with the érépas êk ràv àypàv 
of 280 supra. The contrast here is be- 
tween the men in general, hardy and 


kai vù tov Eppufjv ToDró y ovk éxreócaro. 
ereita cupBddrew mpds &AMjAas Ey 


445 


robust, with visages embrowned by air 
and sunshine (of whom the country folk 
were the typical specimens), and the 
women, whether supposed to come from 
the city or the country, whose indoor 
life was, notwithstanding all their pre- 
parations, betrayed by their pale and 
delicate complexions. 

494. xareiye] Mastered, controlled, 
kept down the hostile manifestations 
Tj Bon by the loud voice in which he 
spoke. He raised his voice and kept 
ihe upperhand. Cf. Persae 482, Philoc- 
tetes 10, Alcestis 354. In using the 
pronoun cé in the following verse, 
Chremes is making Blepyrus the repre- 
sentative of the men in general, as infra 
455. 

440. rwrdi] He is pointing to the 
audience, who were always delighted 
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Then the whole mob of shoemakers began 
To cheer like mad; whilst all the country folk 


Hooted and hissed. 
Cun. 


Burr. They showed their sense, by Zeus. 
But less their numbers; so the lad went on, 


Speaking all good of women, but of you 


Everything bad. 
An arrant rogue. 
Also a thief. 
A sycophant. 
All our friends here. 
Cur. 


Bruer. What? 

Brzr. And you? 
Brrr. Me only? 
Burr. Me only? 
Brzr. Well, who says nay to that? 
And then the woman is, he said, a thing 


Cur. First of all he called you 
Cum. Let be, awhile. 
Cur. And by Zeus, 

Cur. And by Zeus, 


Stuffed full of wit and moneymaking ways. 


They don’t betray their Thesmophorian secrets, 
But you and I blab all state secrets out. 
Brrr. By Hermes, there at least he told no lie. 


Cur. 


And women lend each other, said the lad, 


with a general charge of this kind, 
which each individual would clearly see 
exactly applied to his neighbours, and 
had not the slightest application to 
himself. Blepyrus too clinches the 
charge by saying ris dAAes Aéyev; who 
denies that? For the Scholiast is in 
error in explaining ños by paratos. 
Aos is used here as in Frogs 1140, oix 
åros Aéyo, I say not otherwise. The 
term ‘‘sycophant ” in the translation of 
the previous line is, of course, to be 
taken in its ancient signification. 

441. vovBvarikóv] A wit-fraught thing, 
to adopt a compound more than once 
employed by Leonard Digges, the 
younger, in his commendatory verses 
on Shakespeare. vo) menAnp@pevor, Scho- 
liast. mapa rò vo)s kal rò Bioa, 6 earte 


mdnpacat.—Scholiast at Wasps 1294. 


448. èk Ocopopdpov] From the (festi- 
val of the) twain goddesses, Demeter 
and Persephone, in their character of 
the bestowers of social rites and customs. 
Unfortunately it is too true that these 
secrets were never betrayed (cf. Thesm. 
472), and are consequently entirely un- 
known. 

446. cupBadrAc«v] Meradiddvat, kvyypàv, 
Scholiast, to lend. ypvoia are golden 
ornaments, especially, as here, trinkets 
worn by women. 
kai igária roy xéopoy ths pyntpds.—De- 
mosthenes, First Speech against Apho- 
bus (10). 


Trákmópara ta KarakepOévra.—Id. (18). 


exmo@pata, Kat xpvola 


Ta TE xpvoia THS pyTpos kai 


THY TovTov Éraípav ypvoia moAÀà čyovrav 
kai ipdria kaAá.— Demosthenes against 
Olympiodorus (55). And cf. Ach. 258, 
Lysist. 1190. 
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iuária, xpvot’, dpypiov, éxmdpata, 


Z Z E > 3 Z 
povas povas ou paprpor Y €vavTtov* 


m9) > ^ 
kal raÜT dmodépew mávra KOUK ümocTepelv: 


juQy d& Tods moAdOds Efacke robro Spar. 450 
BA. vij vv IIoceióQ, paprópov T évavríov. 
XP. où evkooavreétv, où Óuoket, oddE àv 
Ojpov karaM cw, dAXà moXAà Kadyabd. 
érepd re mAetara Tàs yuvaikas eóAóyet. 
BA. ti dar @ogev; XP. émirpémew oè thy mów 455 
Tavras. €ddKes yàp Toro povoy év TH wéAE 
oro yeyevfoOa. BA. Kal dédoxrar; XP. ýp éyó. 
BA. dmavrá 7 abrais ori mpooreraypéva 
à rotow daroís &ueNev ; XP. otro Tar: éxet. 
BA. 00S cis dtxacripiov dp eig , GAN fj yvvf; 460 
XP. odd” eri od Opéers ods Éxeis, GAN Ñ yuvfj. 
BA. oùôè orévew tiv SpOpov ert mpayye apd por; 
XP. pà Al’, adda tals yuvargi rabr 0 pérer 
ad Ò dorevaxti mepddperos olo, peveis. 
BA. éketvo ĝeiwòv voici HArikoiot vor, 465 
pi) wapadaBodoat Tis Tédews Tas vias 
rei. dvaykd¢wot mpòs Biav XP. ri dpav; 
BA. kiwetv éavrás. XP. ùv 06 p) duvdpeba; 


450. roüro dpav] Tò drroarepetv.— Scholi- 
ast. drocrepeiv is used here in its strictly 
proper sense of withholding money or 
valuables which you have borrowed or 
which have been entrusted to your care. 
See Clouds 1305, 1464, and the Trape- 
zitieus of Isocrates, passim. In Plutus 
373 it is distinguished from kérte and 
ápmá(ew, terms which imply an un- 
lawful taking in the first instance, 
whereas here the wrong consisted in 
the refusal to restore what in the first 


instance had been lawfully taken. 

453. moda xayaba] We must probably 
here, as Dr. Blaydes suggests, supply 
the infinitive dpav from line 450. 

455. ri Onr éSogev;] The formula with 
which the decrees of the Assembly 
anciently commenced was £üo£e r$ Apo. 
—Thue. iv 118; cf. infra 1015. In say- 
ing émrpéney SE, Chremes is merely 
constituting Blepyrus the represen- 
tative of the citizens generally, just as 
he did when (supra 435-489) he said 
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Their dresses, trinkets, money, drinking-cups, 
Though quite alone, with never a witness there. 
And all restore the loan, and none withhold it. 
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But men, he said, are always doing this. 


Cun. It was. 


Cun. Do what? 


Burp. Aye to be sure: though witnesses were there. 
Cum. They don’t inform, or prosecute, or put 
The people down: but everything that’s right. 
And much, besides, he praised the womankind, 
Burr. What was determined? Cur. You’re to put the state 
Into their hands. "This was the one reform 
Not yet attempted. Buer. "Twas decreed ? 
Brz». So then the women now must undertake 
All manly duties? Cur. So I understand. 
Brzr. Then I shan’t be a dicast, but my wife? 
Cung. Nor you support your household, but your wife. 
Brrr. Nor I get grumbling up in early morn. 
Cur. No: for the future that’s your wife's affair. 
You’ll lie abed: no grumbling any more. 
Buer. But hark ye, 'twould be rough on us old men 
If, when the women hold the reins of state, 
They should perforce compel us to — 
Bure. Make love to them. 


mpatov èv SE edn elvat ravoüpyov, kdàmevra 
KMémrgv, kai avkoQávryy, meaning that 
she so described the men in general. 
Now, therefore, he says, you the rogue, 
you the robber, you the common in- 
former, must surrenderthe prerogatives 
which you have so unrighteously abused, 
and hand over the city to the better 
and the nobler sex. 

456. eðóket . . . yeyerirOar] ‘Qs povr- 
Tay avtay Tra pi vyevógeva katwomoteiy,— 


Scholiast. For it is clearly to this 


Cur. But if we're not prepared ? 


speech of Chremes, and not to the next, 
that this scholium belongs. 

466. rijs móAeos ras vías] This was a 
common metaphor in ancient, as in 
modern, times. It occurs again in 
Knights 1109, where Dobree refers to 
Plato, Politicus, chap. ix (266 E), mapa- 
Soüva. tas ris móAeos vías; Alciphron, 
iii. 61, ras Arias čet ro? Ojpov, and 
Plutarch, Pericles, chap. xi, rà 0jue ras 
qvías aveis 6 Thepixdajs. 
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BA. dpicrov où décovar. 


BA. 


Tb mpos Bíav devérarov. 


XP. ad é ye vi) Aia 
dpa Tal, iv dpiorås Te kal Kivijs apa. 
XP. GAN ef rH móet 


470 


^ z ^ ^ ^ M ô ô ^ 
TOUTO £vvoícet, TAUTA xen TAVT QGvOpa Opav. 


^ 2 
Aóyos TÉ Tot Tis EoTL THY yepourépov, 


ör àv dvont À pôpa Bovrevedpcba, 


čmavr émi rò BéXriov uiv £vpépew. 


475 


kal évupépot y , & mórvia I1aAMAs kal Ocof. 


GAN elur od 8 oyíauve. 


XO. EuBa, xdpet. 


BA. xal ot y, à Xpépns. 


dp tort TÀv dvÓpàv Tis Hiv boris émrakoXovOct ; 


Á^ Lo 
oTpepov, akóret, 


480 


QÓAarTe cavr))v dogadas, moAXol yap of ravobpyot, 


LÁ mod Tis ék ToUmicÓev àv TO oxfjua karapvidén 


dAÀ' òs páMora Totv TroOotv émixturav Bádi(e. 


hiv à àv aicytyny pépor 


^ 4 ^ , ^ A ^ a? 5 P4 
mása Tapa Tois dvdpdow TO mpaypa Tobr édeyy ber. 


485 


473. Móyos k.t. A.] Perhaps I may be 
allowed to repeat here a note of my 
own, published many years ago, on 
another passage of Aristophanes: 
* When the contention between Poseidon 
and Athené for the patronage of Athens 
was decided in favour of the latter, 
Poseidon in anger imprecated per- 
petual ducBovdia on the new city. Now 
the decrees of deities were, like those 
of the Medes and Persians, supposed to 
be irreversible, even by themselves: 
what one god had done, no other, nor 
even himself, could undo; but he could 
virtually nullify the effect by a subse- 
quent decree. To use the language of 
the Roman law,the remedy was obrogatio, 
not abrogatio. Hera deprived Teiresias 


of sight ; Zeus could not restore it, but 
he gave him the power of prophecy. 
Neither could Apollo revoke the gift o 

prophecy which he had bestowed upon 
Cassandra, but he could nullify it by 
making all men disbelieve her. And so 
in the instance before us, Athen? could 
not change the curse of perpetual dve- 
BovXa, but she could and did nulhfy its 
effect by causing it always to have a 
successful issue." Aé¢yerat, says the 
Scholiast here, óre Ilogeidàv oi 'Aĝnvâ 
edrdoveiknoay mept ris " Arrwijs, vikoat Thy 
'A8nvàv, xal hasiv yrrnévra roy Iose- 
Öva kat Nuryôévra Katapacbat TH móe, 
kat Aéyew abróv Gre yévorro robs ' AÓnvalovs 
del kakôs Bovdever Oat, dkovovcav B6 rjv 
’AOnvay mpoaÓeivat Ort xax&s SovAeveaÓat 
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Brzr. They'll dock our breakfasts. 
How to make love, and eat your breakfast too. 

Upon compulsion! Faugh! Cur. If that is for 

The publie good, we needs must all obey. 

There is a legend of the olden time, 

That all our foolish plans and vain conceits 

Are overruled to work the publie good. 

So be it now, high Pallas and ye gods! 

Burp. And farewell, Chremes. 


Cur. Therefore learn the way 


Brrr. 


But I must go. Farewell. 


Cuonvs. Step strong! March along! 
But search and scan if any man be somewhere following in our rear. 
Look out! Wheel about! 
And O be sure that all’s secure; for many are the rogues, I fear. 
Lest some one, coming up behind us, in this ungodly guise should find us. 
Bzsunz you make a clattering sound with both your feet against the ground. 
For dismal shame and scandal great 


Will everywhere upon us wait, if our disguise they penetrate. 


kai émwrvyxávew. And this is why 
Chremes, in his prayer three lines below, 
whilst invoking generally all the gods, 
makes a special appeal to Pallas. 

477. tyiave] Lucian composed a 
treatise, Pro lapsu inter salutandum, 
because he had given a friend the even- 
ing salutation tyiave, instead of the 
morning yaipe. But it is clear that no 
such distinction existed in the time of 
Aristophanes. And cf. Frogs 165. With 
these words Chremes and Blepyrus re- 
enter their respective houses, and after 
a short pause, the Chorus are heard, 
returning from the Assembly. ¢é&épyera 
ó Xopds dmó ris éxxdnoias.—Scholiast. 
This is their émwrápobos.— Pollux, iv. 
segm. 108. And the semichoruses have 


o longer any separate existence; they 
are now united into one Chorus. 

482. rò eiua] Tò dvüpetov.— Scholiast. 
And so in 508 infra. xatapvddén, take 
note of, keep an eye on, with evil intent ; 
though whether for the purpose of de- 
tection, theft, or otherwise, the speaker 
does not say. The words in the preced- 
ing line, mool yap of mavodpyot, are 
doubtless another delicate compliment, 
conveyed by glance or gesture, to the 
audience. 

483. énuxturav] Yddov moav.—Scho- 
last. So as to imitate the walk of their 
husbands; see infra 545. Apparently 
the masculine is used, to encourage 
them in these masculine proceedings. 
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* ~ » 
mpòs TaŬTa cvaTéAXov ceav- 
Thy, ravTaXfj akorovpévn 
TáKeioe kal rà Tíjóe Kal 


Tak Óc£iás, ui) Evppopa yevjoerae TO Tp&ypa. 
ĠAN éykovàpev: To rómov yap éyyós éopev Hon 


et 93.5 z t ^ 3 ww. £9» v 
bbevirep EiS exkAnoiav òppópeð NVIK 7pgev* 


490 


Tijv È oikíav &£ca0' ópäv OÜevmep h orparnyòs 


^ 


^ ^ ^ FA 
čo’, 4 Tò mpayp’ ebpovo ò viv €Oo£e rois moMrous. 


> ^ 3 
ot eiküs has py Bpadtvew tor éravapevotcas, 


moyevas é£nprnpévas, 


N z toos X 3 na y Z 
py Kat TiS pas Óvrerat XN POV lO@S KaTetm. 


AAN ela ccp éml oxias 
3 tm bi s P4 
éA loðsa mpòs Tò Tetxfov, 
tapaBdérovea Oarépo, 


495 


máw peraakeba(e cavrův aD0is rep hola. 


kal pù Bodduy’ ós rivde kal 0) tiv otparņnyòv pôv 
xepobücav é£ exxdrAnaias ópõpev. 


500 
GAN émetyov 


dmaca kai pices aákov mpos raiv yváðow €xovca- 


xajrat yàp ddyotow máa TÒ expa Toor Cxovaat. 


487. ravrax?] Compare the very similar 
passages: Thesm. 665, wavrayn 0€ piov 
čupa, kai rà rjOe kal rà Sevpo mávr dva- 
exómet kaMàs 3 Eur, Phoen. 265, àv ovver’ 
dupa mavraxyi Owweréov, kdkeice Kal Td 
Seipo, and Birds 423. 

490. ópuope0] The place from which 
we started, prvic eis éxxAnoiay pev. In 
many editions the construction is ob- 
scured by the insertion of a comma 
after @ppoped’. 

495. xareirn] Denounce us to the au- 
thorities, inform against us; cf. Peace 
877. 

498. mapaBAémovca Üarépe] 


(ovra, nov, dÀÀà Ta érépo 


Mi revi- 
ó$6aA uo 


Bdérovea.—Scholiast. Looking askance 
with one eye; looking out of the corner of 
your eye, as our expression goes. The 
women, whilst engaged in changing 
their dresses, are yet to cast a sidelong 
glance out of one of their eyes, to see 
that no man approaches. The same 
phrase occurs in Wasps 497. 

500. Tijv arparryóv] Praxagora is seen 
returning from the Assembly. She is 
stil wearing her husband's garments, 
and enters the stage alone. We hear 
no more of the two women who had 
been her companions there before. And 
nobody else comes on the stage until 
Blepyrus and Chremes emerge from 
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So wrap your garments round you tight, 

And peep about with all your might, 

Both here and there and on your right, 
Or this our plot to save the state will in disaster terminate. 
Move on, dear friends, move on apace, for now we're very near the place 
From whence we started, when we went to join the men in Parliament. 
And there's the mansion, full in view, where d wells our lady chieftain, who 
The wise and noble scheme invented to which the state has just assented. 
So Now no longer must we stay, no longer while the time away, 

False-bearded with this bristly hair, 
Lest some one see us and declare our hidden secret everywhere. 

So draw ye closer, at my call, * 

Beneath the shadow of the wall, 

Aud glancing sideways, one and all, 
Adjust and change your dresses there, and bear the form which erst ye bare. 
For sez the noble lady fair, our chieftainess, approaching there. 
She's coming home with eager speed from yon Assembly; take ye heed, 
And loathe upon your chins to wear that monstrous equipage of hair ; 
For ’neath its tickling mass, I know, they've all been smarting long ago. 


their respective houses, twenty lines 
below. The Chorus fulfil the promise 
made supra 246. 

503. ddyotow] The MSS. and editions 
read jxovow, which is translated, and 
taken by all commentators to mean, 
praesertim quum illae (the women who 
enter with Praxagora) adveniant vestem 
solitam jam pridem indutae. But the 
Greek is not open to such an interpreta- 
tion, even if it were not perfectly plain 
that Praxagora enters alone. In my 
judgement the entire line is a mere gloss 
which has pushed out, and stepped into 
the place of, the original line; its 
meaning being, that the women had, in 


the first instance, come on the stage 
prepared with manly beards and manly 
dresses; see 482 supra. Nevertheless, as 
the original line is lost beyond hope of 
recovery, I have thought it best to 
adopt the ingenious suggestion made 
by Professor Arthur Palmer in the 
Quarterly Review of October, 1884, who 
alters 7kovcw into ddryotow, and refers 
the preceding xa?ra: to “the tender 
cheeks of the delicate ladies, which 
are tired of wearing the rough beards 


so long." Praxagora now from the 
stage addresses the Chorus in the 
orchestra. 
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TIP. 


T& mpdypar ékBéBukev &Bovredoaper. 


ravrl uiv (uiv, à yvvaikes, ebrvxàs 


505 


H ^ 
GAN os TdxLoTa, mplv tiw üvOpómov ióctv, 


t ^ À P4 2 QA > ba EA 
pimreite xAaívas, éuBàs ékmoóàv iro, 


XáAa cvvarrovs vías Aakovikàs, 


^ » * L4 ^. 4 
Baxrnpias dpecbe kal pévroi od uiv 


raóras karevrpémi(" éyó 86 Bovhopar 


510 


» ^ b * » 
ela mapepmiaaoa, mplv Tov dvÓpa ue 


iSeiv, karaÜéa 0a. Ooipariov adrod sráNw 


dOevmep &Aaov TaAAa O á£nveykápmv. 


XO. kerar © ijón máv &mep cimas oòv 8 &pyov TANNA OiddoKev, 


6 re or SpGcat Evppopov pets Sd~opev dpOs traxovev. 


ovdeuid yap Sevorépa cov gvypi~ac’ ola yuvatki. 


TIP. 


mepipeivaré vvv, iva THs &pxfjs, hy dpre Kexetporévnpat, 
EvpBovroiowv wéoas bply xphowpat. 


2 ^ ^ ` Ea m M r4 2 
€v TQ OoptBo kai rois Ócwots ávópeiórarat yeyévnoðbe. 


BA. abr, mó0cv Fees, IIpoa£ayópa ; 


507. éufàs ékroóov] No doubt a play 
is intended between é¢xroday and èk 
mo0óv. Here, again, éuflàáe is employed 
to denote the Aakevuj. See the note on 
945 supra. 

508. cuvarrovs jvías] The Scholiast’s 
interpretation ras cevvamroócas kai ĝe- 
cpevoócas rà trodjpara shows that he 
rightly understood the meaning of jvias, 
but evramrovs signifies “fastened,” not 
“fastening.” Itake the whole line to 
be a quotation from Euripides or some 
other tragic poet, which in the original 
was a direction to some charioteer to 
let loose the Spartan reins, and give the 
horse its head, but is here diverted into 
a pompous description of the shoe- 


515 

kal yàp éket pot 
TIP. rí 8, à pée, 520 
latchets with which the "red Laco- 


nians” were tied. And this accounts 
for the use of the singular ydAa, which is 
otherwise difficult to explain. 

509. of] Praxagora checks herself in 
the midst of her directions to the 
Chorus, and requests the coryphaeus 
to undertake the arrangements in her 
stead. 

518. d£&qveyxdpny] Praxagora retires 
into her house (the house of Blepyrus) 
to change her dress, whilst the Chorus 
change theirs in the orchestra. She 
almost immediately returns, and hence- 
forth all the women are clothed in their 
proper habiliments. And now the great 
work has been accomplished, and the 
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Prax. 


So far, dear sisters, these our bold designs 


Have all gone off successfully and well. 


But now at once, or e’er some wight perceive us, 
Off with your woollens; cast your shoes ; unloose 
The jointed clasp of thy Laconian reins: 

Discard your staves ; — Nay, but do you, my dear, 
Get these in order: I myself will steal 

Into the house, and ere my husband see me, 

Put back his overcloke, unnoticed, where 

I found it, and whatever else I took. 


Cuor. We have done your behest, and as touching the rest, 
We will do whatsoever you tell us is best. 
For truly I ween that a woman so keen, 
Resourceful and subtle we never have seen. 


Prax. 


Then all by my side, as the councillors tried 


Of the office I hold, be content to abide; 
For there, in the fuss and the hullabaloo, 
Ye proved yourselves women most manly and true. 
Bier. Hallo, Praxagora, whence come you? Prax. What's that 


scene closes with an exchange of well- 
deserved compliments between Praxa- 
gora and her followers. 

518. éxe?] "Ev rH éxxA\noia.—Scholiast. 
They had not been daunted by the 
opposition of the men (supra 482); nor 
had they, in that unaccustomed scene, 
lost their presence of mind, and, as in 
the rehearsal (supra 132-191), betrayed 
their sex by womanly language. On 
the epithet dvdpedrara: as applied to 
women, see the note on Wasps 1090. 

520. airy] She has hardly finished 
her anapaests when Blepyrus and 
Chremes emerge from their respective 


houses, and find her standing alone in 
the street. The atrn with which Ble- 
pyrus hails her, means (like the more 
common oros addressed to a man), you 
there! heus tu! A bright and saucy 
dialogue ensues between husband and 
wife, leading up to the great debate of 
the play. That the friend who occa- 
sionally intervenes is the mild and 
tolerant Chremes, I am quite convinced, 
though he takes so little part in the 
conversation, that the very presence of 
a third person is ignored by some. It 
is, however, conclusively proved by lines 
569, 570 infra, and by the use of the 
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BA. 6 rl pot robr. éoriv; ós evn Ockas. 
BA. ovk isos 


coi robô ; 
o Tot Tapa ToU porgo ye phres. 
IIP. kal piv Bacavioa rovrí yé oot 
BA. rôs; 


Tí 8; obxl Biveirat yuv k&vev púpov ; 


Li # 
évós ye. 
feat. 
où ô) ráňaw Éyoye. BA. môs ody ÓpÜpuov 
a ^ 6 $ » r B ^ 2 E 
oxov ctm Ooluáriov AaBodcd pov ; 

, fe rd Lj , * ^ 
yvvü ué Tis véókrop éraípa kal pàn 
pereménirar àóívovoa. BA. Kat’ obk jv enol 
$pácacav iévat; TIP. ris Aexods 8 où povríca, 
[4 3 ^ > Li ^ 4 ^ 
obres éxovons, vep; BA. eimoboáv yé poi. 
TIP. pa Tò 0eó, 
» > e 5 , p H ^ * 
GAN orep eixov exópv:. éóeiro dé 


» ^ 
GAN Écriw. évrabÜd Tt kakóv. 


" ^ ^ ’ 3 Fat 2 P. 
Hrep pebiké p, ééiévai máon réxvgy. 
eir où Tò cavrĝs iudriov éxpfjv o exe; 


TIP. el rs keparĝs fo púpov. 


525 


530 


535 


2 3 ^ 
arn’ ép dmoóícac , émiBaroica robykvkXov, 


Ld m. 3. e ` ; 
exov karaAuroÜg womrepEl Tpoke(uevov, 


dual e$óv in line 710, as well as by 
various remarks which cannot with 
propriety be assigned to either of the 
disputants. As a rule be addresses 
himself to Blepyrus, and speaks of 
Praxagora in the third person. In the 
following line ós eióyfikós means what 
a remarkably silly question ! 

522. mapa rov porxov] The definite 
article has given some trouble, as seem- 
ing to imply that Praxagora possessed 
a lover. But even if this were the true 
interpretation it need not cause any 
surprise, since in these opening lines 
Praxagora is playfully making sugges- 
tions against herself, which, her hus- 
band is well aware, have no foundation 
in fact. But in reality there is no such 


implication; she is merely putting 
words into her husband's lips: “ You 
will not say to me, as some husbands 
might justly say to their wives, you are 
coming from your lover." 

526. où 5) raña &yeye]. TáAawa is an 
expression of self-commiseration, O that 
1 should be suspected of such a thing. 

529. adivovca] Alciphron commences 
one of his epistles (to which Bergler 
refers) with words which seem like 
a reminiscence of the present line, 
a@divovcd pe aptiws kew ws aUryv 5 TOU 
yetrovos perérepve yurn, i. 28. The word 
peOnxe five lines below might be either 
the aorist of peinut, and so equivalent 
to pereréuyaro here; or the imperfect 
of pedjxw she who came for me. Doubt- 
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To you, my man? 
Prax. 
From more than one. 
Burp. 
Bruer. 


Marry and how ? 


Prax. Z don’t, at all events. 


Birr. What's that to me? 
Not from a lover; /Za£ you know. 


That’s cool. 
Brz». Perchance 


Prax. That you can test, directly. 
Prax. Smell if my hair is perfumed. 
Does not a woman sin unless she’s perfumed ? 


Brier. What made you steal 


Away so early with my overcloke ? 


Prax. 
In pangs of childbirth. 
Before you went? 
Such straits, my husband ? 
Something’s wrong there. 


I was called out ere daybreak, to a friend 

Brgr. Why not tell me first, 

Prax. Not haste to help her in 

Burr. After telling me. 

Prax. Nay, by the Twain, I went 


Just as I was; the wench who came besought me 


To lose no time. 


Burp. Is that the reason why 
You did not put your mantle on? 


You threw it 


Over my bed and took my overcloke, 


And left me lying like a corpse laid out; 


less here it is the latter, and so Bergler 
and the commentators generally take it. 

530. ris Aexots | 'QSvovons.—- Scholiast. 
And that is clearly the meaning of the 
word here, though Hesychius explains 
it by ù mpooddrws rerokvia, and Suidas 
by 5 dprírokos. The óvep of this dia- 
logue is the prototype of the familiar 
mi vir of Roman comedy. 

532. pa to co] Praxagora, with her 
womanly garments, has resumed the 
womanly oath which she so vigorously 
tabooed before (155-158 supra). óemep 
eixov, just as I was, without delaying to 
complete her toilet, or awaken her 
husband. 

536. rolykvkAov] Tò yvvaietov ipártov. 
—Scholiast. The ¢ykuxdoy was, as the 


Scholiast explains, a woman’s outer 
mantle or shawl, corresponding to the 
man's ipírtov, just as her kpokerós cor- 
responded to his ywóvw. See the note 
on 333 supra, and Thesm. 254, 261. èp 
drodicaca means merely having taken 
away my clothes. Apparently, the night 
being cold, Blepyrus had cast his ipáriov 
over the bed: his wife takes it off and 
leaves her éykvkXov in its place. 

597. @omepel mpoke(pcvov] Like a corpse 
laid out for its burial. This laying out, or 
streeking, mpó6ecis, usually took place on 
the day preceding the day of the burial. 
The body was placed on a bier or bed, 
clothed in white, crowned with wreaths, 
and with its feet towards the door. 
Beside it were placed seveial of those 
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póvov où orepavórar oùð émibeioa ARKvOor. 

Arüxos yàp hv, éyo è Aert) k&obevýs 

€rei' iv dXeatvouu, Toor’ humioy dunv: 540 
b: ^5 dy 7 d ` 74 

ci Ò év ddéa kaTakelpevov kal oTtpdpacw 

BA. ai d¢ 6% Aakevikal 


» * ^ ^ P4 3 B rd * 
QXxorTo Hera gov KATA TL XN PAKTNPLA ; 


, > 
KQTEALTFOV, @VED. 


rr Fop ^ tg 
iva Ooiudriov oóccotpt, peOumednodunv 
pipovpévy oe Kal krumoðsa roiv Todo 545 
M * td z ^ E A 
kai rovs AlOovs malovoa TH Baxrnpia. 
> > Lol 3 A ^ € ^ 
oish ov drrohkwAeKvia mvpàv ékréa, 
dv xpfjv ee ég ékkAmaías ciAngévar; 
N f P4 X zH 7 
HÀ ppovrions: dpopev yap éreke traidiov. 


BA. $kkAyoía ; 
drap yeyévurai ; 

$pácavrá cot x06s ; 
BA. où dpa rà 0ófavT oioÜa; 
BA. 


TIP. uà Al’, dd ép Àv éyoxóumv. 
BA. vai pa Al’. 
TIP. dpre y dvapıpvýskopat. 
TIP. pa Ai’ éyó yv ob. 


550 
ovk nocoOd pe 


KáÜnco Toivuy onmias pacwpévn. 


small vases or bottles of oil, Agkv8o 
(of which numerous specimens may be 
seen in the British Museum), which 
were in such constant request during 
an Athenian's life—in his house, at the 
bath, in the gymnasium, and even on 
the battlefield; and which were finally 
buried with him in his grave. These 
funeral Ayjxvéor are again mentioned 
infra 996, 1032, 1101, 1111. And see 
generally the treatise of Lucian De 
Luctu, a satire on the popular funeral 
ceremonies of the time. 

540. dAeatvoua] Seppavolpny.— Scho- 
liast. Cf. èv àXéq in the following line. 

544. peOumednodpny] I changed my shoes 
for yours, tva oe pipnoapérn coca 76 
ipáriov. — Scholiast. Save them, she 
means, from the Awroduréy, who were 


always on the look out at night-time 
to relieve a solitary wayfarer of his 
overcloke. See the note on 668 infra. 
547. mvpàv ékréa] An éxrevs was the 
sixth part of a medimnus. And as 
Blepyrus means that the triobol which 
he would have earned by attending 
the Assembly, would have purchased 
an ékrebs of wheat, it follows that a 
medimnus of wheat would cost about 
18 obols, or 3 drachmas. And Boeckh 
(Publie Economy of Athens, i. 15), 
comparing the various data which bear 
on the subject, comes to the conclusion 
that this would in fact have been the 
price of a medimnus of wheat at the 
time of this play. Blepyrus has suffi- 
cient presence of mind to conceal from 
his wife that there were other stringent 
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Only I’d never a wreath, or bottle of oil. 


Prax. 


The night was cold, and I’m so slight and fragile, 


I took your overcloke to keep me warm. 
And you I left well snuggled up in warmth 


And rugs, my husband. 


Burer. How came my staff to form 


One of your party, and my red Laconians ? 


Prax. 


I took your shoes to save your overcloke ; 


Aping your walk, stumping with both my feet, 
And striking down your staff against the stones. 


Buep. 


You've lost eight quarts of wheat, I'd have you know, 


Which the Assembly would have brought me in. 


Prax. 


Brzer. Who? the Assembly has? 


But has it met ? 
*T was going to meet. 
Brix». 
Brrr. 


reasons, unconnected with the abstrac- 
tion of his iuárıov, to account for his 
non-appearance at the Assembly. 

551. yeyévpyrav] Has there been an 
Assembly to-day? mpoomoovpéyn, says 
the Scholiast, éperG émirndes el yéyovev 
We must 
assume it to have been not one of 
the ordinary Assemblies, but one con- 
voked for the special purpose of con- 
sidering what steps should be taken 
for the safety of the state, supra 396. 

554. káĝnoo x.r.^.] The cuttle seems 
to have been a favourite article of diet 
with Athenian women: and although 
now, I believe, altogether banished 
from English tables, it was not always 
so. “The cuttle,” says Lord Bacon, 
“is a delicate meat, and is much in 


e > A H © > ^ 
7 €xKAnola, ws dyvoovca. 


Well, never mind; she's got a bonny boy. 

Prax. No, fool, the woman. 
Brzr. I told you yesterday 

Prax. O yes, I now remember. 
Have you not heard then what's decreed ? 
Then sit you down and chew your cuttlefish. 


Prax. No, dear. 


request."—Nat. Hist. 742. The Scholiast’s 
explanation, otov éyrpvjóca Ou rijv 
e£ovoiav, is followed by all the commen- 
tators, who adopt Le Fevre's translation, 
“sede, et in posterum laute ac beate 
vivito; tibi enim magnum imperium 
paratum video." Butthisinterpretation 
would require yàp, not de, in the follow- 
ing line, and is, in my judgement, 
altogether erroneous. Praxagora has re- 
presented herself as completely wrapped 
up in domestic affairs, and ignorant of 
all that has passed in the publie 
Assembly. Blepyrus is glorying in his 
superior knowledge. Sit you down, he 
says, scornfully, and chew cuttlefish with 
your gossips. You do not know, as I do, 
what great events have occurred to-day. 
Then he tells her. 
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bpiv O€ pası mapadedbcbat thy modu. 
BA. où pà Ai’, åN dpyew. 


IIP. 
BA. 
TIP. 


Tí Óp&v ; boaívew ; 


éatat TO Aouróv. 


, * z »- ^ 5 M , x ô ^ 
ov yàp ETL TOIS TOALG@OLY abT]v aim xp& Opay 


BA. xarà ri; 


555 
IIP. rívov; 


Lj 2 ^ * Z ^ 

á&ma£amávrev Tav karà TÓN mpaypárav. 
, , 

vij THY "Adpoüírqv, nakapía y dp ù mods 


TIP. zoAAGv obvecka. 
560 


čorat TÒ AoITTOY, OVdapod ÔÈ paprvpetv, 


où cvkogavreiv. 


BA. pndapas mpüs rÀv hev 


Touri morons pnd ddédn pov Tov Bior. 


XP. 
ITP. 


LÀ Xerroóvrfjaat, pù POoveiv rots mAgoíov, 


D ^ a? 
à Saipovi’ dvÓp&v, Thy yuvaik ča Aéyev. 


565 


pÀ yvpvóv. eivat, py wevyTa unóéva, 


LÀ XoidopetaOat, p) "vexvpa(ópevov $épew. 


XP. 
IIP. 


561. paprupeiv] Not necessarily false 
witness. She is speaking of those 
common informers, the bane of Athens, 
who got their living by spying out 
unintentional or immaterial infractions 
of the law, and harassing the unfortunate 
offender by giving and procuring evi- 
dence against him in the courts of 
justice. They are described in Wasps 
1040, 1041 as mischief-makers who ¿ri 
TOigiw anpdyporw pôv dyrepocías kal 
mpookAnoets kat MAPTYPIAZ gvvekóAM ov. 

962. unõauâs rovri moujogs] He speaks 
as if Praxagora had been saying that 
she would forbid men to do so and so, 
whereas she had merely enunciated a 
categorical proposition, it will not be 
open to them to do so. Praxagora dis- 
dains to notice his interruption, and 
yet it affects her own language, making 


^ , 
vij Tov IIoceióà, peyddra y, €i pù Yredoerat. 
J ? t] ^ ^n? e £: 2 ^ 
adr’ dmojavà Tov’, Gore cé yé por paprvpetv, 
kal roÜrov abrév unótv dvremeîv épol. 


570 


her substitute the dependent negative 
pì for the absolute negative ot. “Pergit, 
Praxagora," says Dr. Blaydes, “ quasi 
praecesserit non ov yàp ért égrat sed n 
an ayopevOnoerat.” 

563. und apéàn pov róv Biov] “ Vivit 
scilicet malis istis artibus bonus vir 
Blepyrus."—Bothe. Confer infra 657. 
The words seem to be borrowed from 
the line of Sophocles which Bergler 
quotes, where Philoctetes, praying that 
he may not be deprived of the unerring 
bow of Heracles, exclaims mpós Geav 
marpoor, Tov Biov py pov pédns (Phil. 933°; 
a somewhat careless expression, for Biov 
would probably have been changed into 
Biàv (a bow), if indeed the poet had not 
guarded against this mistake by writing, 
two lines earlier, dreorépnxas rov Biov ra 
TóÉ' hav, There is perhaps a play on the 
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The state, they say, is handed over to vov! 


Prax. Govern what ? 


Bure. How so? Prax. For many reasons. 


Prax. Whatfor? To weave? Burer. No, govern. 
Brrr. All the whole work and business of the state. 
Prax. O here's a lucky state, by Aphrodite, 

We're going to have! 

For now no longer shall bold men be free 

To shame the city: no more witnessing, 

No falseinforming— Burer. Hang it, don’t do that. 

Don't take away my only means of living! 
Cum. Pray, sir, be still, and let the lady speak. 
Prax. No thefts of overclokes, no envyings now, 

None to be poor and naked any more. 

No wranglings, no distraining on your goods. 
Cur. Now, by Poseidon, wondrous news if true. 
Prax. Aye and I'll prove it, so that you'll support me, 


And he himself have nought to say against it. 


two words Bios and Bids in Plutus 34. 
567. évexvpatópevov épew] Although 
the general meaning is clear, viz. that 
there will be an end of executions and 
distraints, yet the exact meaning of 
each word is not equally clear. Pro- 
bably however évexvpatóuevov is the 
neuter, and equivalent to the substan- 
tive évéxvpov, in which case the significa- 
tion would be to seize goods given as 
security; goods over which (an English 
lawyer might say) the debtor had given 
a bill of sale. Soin Antiphon's speech 
In the matter of a choreutes (11) the 
defendant choregus says róv xopóv ouve- 
Aea ws éDüvváugv dpiota, ore. nocas 
oddéva, oUre évéxvpa Bla dépev x.r.4. And 
so it is taken by Brunck, who translates 
it non pignora a debitoribus auferre. It 
is possible, however, that évexvpa(ópevov 


is the masculine, in which case d$épav 
would mean to harry (ébepov ddAdndovs, 
Thuc. i. 7) the debtor who had given the 
bill of sale, ferre et raptare hominem 
a quo pignora capiuntur, as Le Fevre 
translates it. The two interpretations 
come to exactly the same thing. The 
process seems to bave been familiar to 
Chremes, who expresses himself with 
enthusiasm on finding that Praxagora 
means to do away with this extremely 
disagreeable proceeding. Cf.infra 755; 
Clouds 35, 241; Plutus 451. 

569. ore ré yé por paprvpetv] She is 
perhaps thinking of the line in Soph. 
Trach. (899) to which Dr. Blaydes refers, 
mevet Ò Sore paprvpeiv epoi. With the 
following line Le Fevre compares 
Clouds 1842, adore ye od8 aùròs dxpoa- 
cápevos ovdev dvrepeis. 
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^ ^ , 
viv On de? oe mvkvi)v éyetpew 
$povríà émiragévqv 
Taio. didaiow dpbvew. 


koh yap én’ eürvxíauciv 


£pxerat yAórT- 

ns émivola, ToAiTnv 
Ojpov érayAaioioa 
pupa 


aperlaot Plov. 8n- 


575 


Acv 6 Ti wep Ó$vacat. Kai- 


pos óé- eira 


ydp v. copod rivds éfev- 


páparos 17) óMs uo. 


GAA mépouwe povov 


pire deOpapéva pýr el- 


pnuéva To mpórepov: pi- 


cocti yap v rà vaAcià 580 


modAdkis OeGvTat. 


571. viv ù dei] The time for expound- 
ing the principles of the yuvatkoxparia 
has arrived: and the Chorus greet their 
chieftainess with a little song of advice 
and encouragement; the strophe, pro- 
bably, to an antistrophe which has 
dropped out after line 729 infra. It 
consists of eighteen lines, all but four 
of which are composed of a choriamb 
and an Ionic a minore. The Ionic is 
twice shorn of its final syllable, and so 
becomes an anapaest, and once of its 
first syllable, and so becomes a bacchic 
foot. Also the first line has a dissyllabio, 
and the fourth a monosyllabic, base. 
And of course in all non-continuous 
metres the final syllable may be either 


long or short: mavrós pérpou dOidQopós 
éorw jj reXevraia avAXaf, Sore OvvaaÜat 
elvat avrny kai Bpaxeiav kal pakpár. — 
Hephaestion, iv. 2. Of the four remain- 
ing lines, the fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
are trochaic dipodies; whilst the final 
line has an additional trochaie foot, 
and is therefore a trochaic dimeter 
brachycatalectic. The metrical scheme 
of the chorus is set out in the Appendix. 
The first line appears in the MSS. as 
viv dy Set oe muxviy $péva kat duXócodo» 
éyeipev, but I have struck out the words 
péva kai duXAóooQov, which are useless 
to the sense, and destructive to the 
metre, and have plainly crept into the 
text from some gloss on the words 


CHOR. 
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Now waken your intellect bright, 
Your soul philosophic, that knows 

So well for your comrades to fight. 
For all to our happiness goes 

The project your tongue will disclose, 
As with thousands of joys you propose 
The citizen life to endow. 

Now show us what things you can do! 
It is time; for the populace now 
Requires an original new 
Experiment; only do you 

Some novelty bring from your store 
Never spoken or done heretofore. 

The audience don’t like to be cheated 
With humours too often repeated. 


mkv» povriia, They are however 
retained in the translation. 

573. kow yap] The Chorus are ex- 
plaining why they had used the words 
raigt pidacoww duovew. ‘We say to assist 
your friends, for you are not acting for 
yourself only: it is for the cause of 
Womanhood in general that the scheme 
which you are about to expound is set 
in motion (literally, the scheme of your 
tongue is proceeding), embellishing the 
civic populace with ten thousand bless- 
ings of life. You are fighting the battle 
of us all.” 

576. dndoiv... Sivacat] Show what thou 
canst do. The infinitive is here, as con- 
stantly elsewhere, employed for the 
imperative, xp) or some such word 
being understood. 

580. rà maAaià mordis] There is 
doubtless here a covert reflection upon 


the poet's rivals, with whose constant 
harping on the selfsame topics he is 
fond of contrasting his own boundless 
variety and originality. * Unlike them,” 
he says in the Clouds, “Tam det kawás 
iüéas elaépov, ovdev GdAnAatow ópoías kai 
mácas Oe&iás," —Clouds 547, 548. “You 
should love and cherish a poet," he 
says in the Wasps, ‘‘ who is ever seeking 
kawóv Ti Àéyew | ká£evptokew." — Wasps 
1053. And compare the opening scene 
ofthe Frogs. He was probably unjust 
to his rivals, but that his own self-praise 
was justified, the existing comedies 
abundantly testify. If the entire sen- 
tence from picotce to Ocóvra. were read 
as one line, as it is by Brunck and the 
older editors, it would be in the same 
metre as the concluding lines of the 
Wasps. See the note on Wasps 1518. 
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dAN od padre, GAN &mreoÓat kal Oy xp rais dtavoiats, 


ós TÒ raXÓvew xapírev peréxer mAeiarov Tapa Toict Ücarais. 


IIP. 


kal pay ore pèv xpnota diddéw moretar ToDs dé Ocaràs, 


el kauvorop.ety. COeAncovaw Kai p) rois NOdot Atay 


- ^ roa 4 
rois T dpxaios éevdiatpiBeav, ToT éo à padrtora SédoiKa. 


BA. 


585 


^ ^ A ^ ys 
epi èv Toívvv ToU kouvoropetv ui) delons: Tobro yap ptv 


Spav avr’ ddAns dpxfjs eat, Tov 8 dpyaíov dpeAfjca. 


TIP. pý vvv mpórepov pndels dpav dvreírg pnd’ droxpoten, 


581. dmreoÓ«i] To begin the fray, rais 


which she is to fight. Compare Clouds 


Stavoias, with your novel thoughts and 9438, 


arguments. These are the weapons with 


pnpatiowww kawots abrov 


kal Biavoias Karatofevow. 


With the expression xepírev peréxer 
mXcicroy in the following line, Brunck 
compares Frogs 334, xapírev mAeiorov 
čxovoav pépos. 

583. rods 8€ deards] She is confident 
in the merits of her case, but fears that 
the audience may not approve of so 


novel a scheme. obs Gearas is the ac- 
cusative placed before the conjunction, 
instead of the nominative placed after 
it. So Birds 652, 653, 1269, 1270 and 
passim. And compare such passages as 
that in Romeo and Juliet, iv. 2, 


Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 


All our whole city is 


Throughout the ensuing discussion, the 
long Aristophanics of the text are in 
the translation unworthily represented 
by anapaestic dimeters, in which many 
lines are omitted, and a few added, and 
which generally aim at giving rather 
the spirit of the argument than a literal 
rendering of the words. At the time 
they were written it was supposed that 
in this play, as in the Lysistrata and 
the Thesmophoriazusae, it would be 
necessary to leave such large blanks in 
the translation as would unfit it for 
appearing in juxtaposition with the 
Greek, and consequently various liber- 


much bound to him. 


ties were taken, for which it is hoped 
that these considerations may be ac- 
cepted as an adequate apology. 

584. xatvoropeiy] It must have been 
sufficiently diverting to an Athenian 
audience to hear themselves described 
as too fond of standing in the old ways, 
and impatient of everything novel and 
untried. For of course, as Blepyrus 
immediately reminds his wife, their dis- 
tinguishing characteristic throughout 
all their history was their inexhaustible 
love of novelty and change. This indeed 
was their very reason for adopting 
Praxagora's revolutionary scheme, 
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So come to the point, and at once: for delay 
Is a.thing the spectators detest in a play. 


Prax. I’ve an excellent scheme, if you will but believe it; 


But I cannot be sure how our friends will receive it; 
Or what they will do, if the old I eschew, 

And propound them a system erratic and new. 

This makes me a trifle alarmed and faint-hearted. 


Buiep. 


As to that, you may safely be fearless and bold : 


We adore what is new, and abhor what is old. 
This rule we retain when all else has departed. 
Prax. Then all to the speaker in silence attend, 


ébókec yàp Toro póvov èv Tjj TÓNE 
oŭnw *vyeyevto0o:.— Supra 456, 457. 


In Thucydides, iii. 38, Cleon, struggling 
to maintain the decree for the massacre 
of the Mitylenaeans, says that the 
Athenians were 9oUÀo. trav dei drómcv, 
brepómrat 0 ràv eloÜórov. And the same 
character is constantly given of them 
by Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the other 
political orators. 

587. dvr’ GddAns dpyts] 'Avri roù dpxew 
Tò kaworopeiv, as the Scholiast rightly 
explains it. The speaker is playing on 
the words dpyijs and dpxyatev. They have 
lost their fair empire, the xadjv dpxny 
of which Aristophanes speaks in the 
Knights (ó Ajpe, kaXjv y exe dpxiy), 
and now their only substitute is kaworo- 
peiy and to keep clear of r&v dpxaíev, 
and whatever is in any way connected 
with dpxn. 

588. py vw x.r.^.] Praxagora, hitherto 
a mere innocent inquirer, proceeds to 
develop her scheme with the air and 
authority of a lawgiver. Yet she has 


not told her husband that she had been 
the leader of the movement, or the 
speaker in the Assembly, or that she is 
the elected chieftainess of the New 
Republic. Aristophanes seems to have 
thought this unnecessary ; the audience 
knew it, and that was enough for his 
purpose. It is not until the discussion 
has closed that she mentions, and then 
only incidentally (infra 714), that she 
is now the ruler of the state. At the 
outset she stipulates that nobody shall 
gainsay or interrupt her, so that her 
entire plan may be presented to her 
audience before the heckling begins. 
bmokpovei is the regular word for inter- 
rupting a speaker. Cf. supra 256, infra 
596, Ach. 38. So in Lucian's Toxaris, 
the Hellenic speaker, having been al- 
lowed to finish his own speech without 
interruption, begins at once to interpose 
in the Scythian’s reply. And the latter 


says, dp@s, roUro ws épiotiKdy Tois kal 
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~ , ^ 
mply émíaraa aa thy énívouav Kal Tod jpá(ovros ákobcat. 


^ ^ L4 
Kowovetv yap mávras $joe xptjvat mrávrov neréxovras, 


590 


AA A , A 
kåk tavrod Civ, kal ui) Tov uev mAovretv, Tov Ò &ÔMov eivai, 


pnd yeopyetv Tòv piv odd}, TQ 8 eivai pynde rafjvar 
pnd advdparddos rüv piv xphobat roddois, tov & odd dkoXoDOc- 


GAN eva moô kowòv waow Biorov kai robrov porov. 


BA. 
BA. 


TOS ov CoTOL KOWÒS &macuv ; 


Toro yap ijueXAov yò ége: 


Oukavikóv, bmokpo wv peragi kal Óajüeipov 
pov Tov ÀAóyov eyw O6 hovyiav Zyov, cod 
Aéyovros.—'Toxaris, 38. 

589. ro) $pd(ovros] She uses the mas- 
culine because, as Bergler observes, she 
is enunciating a general maxim, Oratori 
auscultandum. She means, of course, 
“ Listen to me,” but she puts it in the 
form of a general rule, ‘‘ Listen to the 
speaker." 

590. Kowevetv] The first word of 
Praxagora's address strikes the keynote 
of the scheme she is about to propose, 
a scheme which aims at making a clean 
sweep of the existing order of things, 
social as well as political, and setting 
up in its place a system of pure un- 
adulterated communism, under the con- 
trol of the women. This is the more 
surprising, because the special qualifica- 
tion put forward by the women in their 
bid for power is the intense innate con- 
servatism of their sex (supra 215-238), 
as contrasted with the incessant craving 
for novelty and change exhibited by 
the men. But the theories of Plato, 
which we now find embodied in the 
Fifth Book of his Republic, were begin- 
ning to attract very general attention; 


594 


TIP. xarédec orédeOov mpórepós pov. 
kal ràv ameAéÜcv Korvovodpev; TIP. pà AC’, AAN édns p bmokpoúsas. 


Tijv YV TpórTicTa. TOCO 


and Aristophanes, having gone so far 
on one tack, suddenly finds before him 
a unique opportunity for bringing those 
theories into ridicule and caricature; 
and, unable to resist the temptation, he 
throws to the winds the consistency of 
his plot. Some remarks on this subject 
will be found in the Introduction to the 
play. 

592. yndé radjva] These words occur 
again in Plutus 556, where Poverty says 
that a poor man’s lot is “ for ever to toil 
and to slave At Poverty's call : and to leave 
after all not even enough for a grave,” 
karadeiwer pndé rapnvar. There, however, 
the reference is to the cost of the 
funeral; here, to the ground required 
for the interment. 

598. 008 d«oAov6o] Not even a single 
attendant or body servant. dkóXovÜos* 
Ocepámev mept tò gàpa.— Hesychius. To 
be without an dxdAovdos was a sign of 
extreme destitution. Reiske refers to 
Dio Chrys., p. 486 D, où pávov oikos kai 
dvéottos, dÀÀà pndé dkóXovÜov eva yovv 
emayópevos, as if the want of a pedisequus 
was more grievous than the want of 
hearth and home. And Dr. Blaydes 
refers to the oration of Lysias against 
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And don't interrupt till I come to the end, 

And weigh and perpend, till you quite comprehend, 
The drift and intent of the scheme I present. 

The rule which I dare to enact and declare, 

Is that all shall be equal, and equally share 

All wealth and enjoyments, nor longer endure 

That one should be rich, and another be poor, 

That one should have acres, far-stretching and wide, 


And another not even enough to provide 

Himself with à grave: that this at his call 

Should have hundreds of servants, and that none at all. 
All this I intend to correct and amend : 

Now all of all blessings shall freely partake, 

One life and one system for all men I make. 


Brzr. And how will you manage it ? 


Prax. First, I'll provide 


That the silver, and land, and whatever beside 


Diogeiton, 23, where Diogeiton is said to 
haveturnedhisgrandchildren out of their 
own house dvvroOfjrovs, ob perà dkoAoU0ov, 
où pera arpopárov, od perà ipariov. The 
name was perpetuated both in the Greek 
empire and in the church, one of the 
highest dignitaries in the former, and 
one of the lowest ministers in the other, 
being designated an acolythe or acolyte. 

595. karéde: omédebov] Praxagora has 
stipulated that she shall be allowed to 
unfold her plan without any interrup- 
tion, but hardly has she got through 
five lines, when her husband strikes in 
with a quite unnecessary question. This 
so exasperates the lady that she hurls 
at his head a slang expression of abuse, 
You shall eat muck before I do. Blepyrus 
affects to suppose this to be part of 
her scheme, and innocently inquires 


whether her communistic system extends 
to the muck, so that she will share it 
with him. No, she says, but you were 
too quick with your interruption; you 
Jorestalled me by breaking in upon my 
speech, €pOns p tmoxpovoas. You inter- 
rupted me by asking a question which my 
next words would have answered. Atter 
this little ebullition, though Blepyrus 
continues to interrupt, they get on 
amicably enough. As to omédeOov, see 
Acharnians 1170. These two lines are 
omitted in the translation, which pro- 
ceeds as if the Greek ran, BA. was oiv 
fara korvòs ünaciv. TIP. thy yrjv nporiorta 
TOUT o. 

597. civ ynv x.td.] This abolition of 
private property is very prominently 
put forward by Plato, though of course 
in his Republic it applies not to the 
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EA , ps3. 5 M t 
kowhy Távrov kal TdpyÜpiov kal TĚAN Onda éaTiv ékáaTo. 


> ^ A ^ t ran) 
elr amd rovrov Kody Óvrev pets Bookfjcouev Dus 


LZ £ 
Tapuevdpevar kal peddpuevat kal THY yvOunv Tposéyovsat. 


600 
TIP. roó7 és Tò nécov karabyjoe. 


BA. xara 87 TÍ; 


BA. mâs oiv boris pr kékrnraa yfjv uv, dpyópiov Se 
kai Aapeikoùs, davi mAobrov ; 
BA. kàv, ph karaOcls, Jrevóopkíjan ; Kaxrijcato yàp dd robro. 
TIP. dAX oddé roi xpüjaipov torat mávros avTa. 
TIP. oddels oddtv mevía Spdoe mávra yàp É£ovoiw dmavres, 
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citizens generally, but only to one par- 
ticular class, the $Aaxes, or warders of 
the state. “Must they not live in some 
such fashion as this?” asks Socrates at 
the end of the third book (chap. 22, 
416 D), mparov uév odciay kekrnpévov pn- 
Scpiay ug8éva idiav, àv py màca dváyky* 
fmewa otknow kal rapietov pydevi elvai 
pndev TotoUrov, eis ô où mâs 6 Bovddpevos 
elTet . . . Qovrüvras 8e els £vocirta, 
dorep eorparomedevpevors, kowi (rv. And 
in the twelfth chapter of the fifth book 
(464 B) he refers back to this statement, 
Epapev mov ore oixias roúrois (sc. Tots 
Pira€s) Bias Bey eivai, ore yiv, otre mi 
KTH. 

601. apyvptov kai Aaperxovs| The silver 
of Laureium, and the gold of Persia. 
The Darics are the famous gold coins of 
the Persian empire, which from the 
comparison made by Greek writers 
between their value and that of their 
own coinage would be deemed worth 
about 16s. 3d. each, but which, from the 
specimens still extant in the British 
Museum and elsewhere, appear to have 
been really worth about 21s. 10d. of 
our money. See Hussey’s Ancient 
Weights and Money, vii. 8. We know 
that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, puri- 


fied the gold coinage of Persia (Hdt. iv. 
166), but it is certain that the Daric 
was in use long before his time. 
Bev xpvcoi oratipes of Aapewot, éxdnOnoay 
Öè Aaperkol ody, ws of mÀetarot vopitovary, 
dé Aapeiov tov Eép£ov sarpós, adr’ ag’ 
érépov rwós madaorépov Baothéws.—Har- 
pocratión and Suidas s. v. and the Aldine 
Scholiast here. Indeed, the great pro- 
fusion in which they were everywhere 
found at the time of the Persian wars 
seems to show that they must have 
been in existence for a very considerable 
time. When Xerxes was marching to 
the invasion of Hellas, a Lydian named 
Pythius entertained the king and his 
whole army, and afterwards offered all 
his wealth (other than his land and the 
slaves who tilled it) to fill the coffers of 
the king. That wealth consisted of a 
vast amount of silver, and four million 
(all but 7,000) Darics of gold. Xerxes, 
instead of taking the money, added the 
7,000 Daries required to complete the 
four millions (Hdt. vii 27-30). On a 
smaller scale is the anecdote of the 
Asiatic who endeavoured to bribe the 
Athenian Cimon by giving him two 
goblets, one filled with Darics of silver 
and the other with Darics of gold; for 


378 
etat 
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Each man shall possess, shall be common and free, 
One fund for the publie; then out of it we 
Will feed and maintain you, like housekeepers true, 


Dispensing, and sparing, and earing for you. 
Burr. With regard to the land, I can quite understand, 

But how, if a man have his money in hand, 

Not farms, which you see, and he cannot withhold, 

But talents of silver and Darics of gold ? 


Prax, 


All this to the stores he must bring. 


Burr. But suppose 


He choose to retain it, and nobody knows ; 
Rank perjury doubtless ; but what if it be? 


"T was by that he acquired it at first. 


Prax. I agree. 


But now ’twill be useless; he’ll need it no more. 


Bier. How mean you? 


Prax. All pressure from want will be o’er. 


Now each will have all that a man can desire, 


there were silver Darics too, though the 
name, when standing alone, signifies as 
a rule the golden coin.—Plutarch, 
Cimon, x. See also Aelian, V. H. i. 22; 
Lysias against Eratosthenes, 12. Peri- 
zonius (on Aelian ubi supra) supposes 
that the older King Darius to whom 
Harpocration refers was the “ Darius 
the Mede ” mentioned by the Prophet 
Daniel; and this is likely enough, 
whatever may have been the real origin 
of the name “ Daric." 

602. dari mAo)vrov] This is a legal 
term, signifying movable property, as 
contrasted with lands and houses, which 
are always in situ, can easily be identi- 
fied, and cannot be concealed or car- 
ried away. davis otcia kai davepá. 
djavís uév 5 èv xpypact kal gópact kai 
oxevet, pavepa 88 7 éyyecos.—Harpocration. 
The reason of the names is excellently 


' substance ? 


illustrated by the present passage. 

603. xiv, ph Karabels, Yevdopxnon;] So 1 
think we should read these words, in 
lieu of the ordinary xai ju) xatabels yev- 
Sopxycet, which is usually continued to 
Praxagora, and does not afford an al- 
together satisfactory meaning. But 
with the slight alterations made above 
in the text, all difficulty appears to be 
removed. How if he does not deposit 
them at the stores, but perjures himself by 
swearing that he has brought in all his 
(He is likely enough to 
retain them by perjury) for it was by 
perjury that he got them. 
means, as the Scholiast says, Oi rò 
émiopkeiv, or more strictly, d.4 rò Wevd- 
opketv. 

605. wevia] By reason of poverty. àvri 
To, ovdels ala xpóv t Ópácet, f) épyáceral ti, 


ià rovro 


mapaketpevav apOdves dracw.— Scholiast. 
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dprovs, reuáx, uá(as, XAaívas, olvov, arejávovs, épeBívOovs. 
Gare Tí Képdos uù Katabeivar; od yàp é£evpàv dmódei£ov. 


z b ^ e ^ 2 3 T ^ P4 
obkovv Kat viv obrot u&AXov kAérrrova , ols TAÛTA MÉPETTI ; 


> > ^ ^ ^ 
mpórepóv y, Gratp , dre rotat vopors ÓtexpápeÜa rois mporépousuv 


vOv ð’, éorat yap Bios ék koivob, Tí TÒ Képdos p!) KaTabeivat; 610 


jv peipax’ iðòv émiðvuhon kal BobAntat cxadrabipat, 


Efer TovTwy d$eAàv Óobvar rv ék kotwob de pebé~e 


TIP. AX egécra: mpoîk a?rQ ~vyxaradapbeiv. 


Kal Tatras yap koivàs moô rois avdpdot avykaraketaÜat 


BA. màs o)v, ef wavres tac 615 


pea | ^ t Z » ^ M Z 2 l$ 
EML THV OPALOTATHY QUT@V KAL (gr jcovow épeler ; 


BA. 
IIP. 
BA. 
£vykaraóapÜév. 
kai maidomoietv TQ (SovAopévo. 
IIP. 


608. paddov kAémrovoi] He is alluding 
here, as he alludes in almost all his 
comedies, to the peculation of the 
demagogues and the state officials. 
And as to the paddov, compare the 
passage in Xen. Anab. iv. 6 (already 
cited in the note on Wasps 1100) where 
Cheirisophus says, jokingly, to Xeno- 
phon, kai éyó tpas dkoóo rois 'AOgvatovs 
Sewvovs eivat khémrew rà Ónpócta, kai pada 
évros Setvod Tod Kuvduvou T kAémrovri, Kal 
roùs kpatiorovs uévro. MAAIZTA. 

611. cxadrabdpar] Svvovordoa.—Scho- 
liast. Hitherto we have been dealing 
with the subject of the community of 
goods; but with this suggestion of 
Blepyrus we pass over to another branch 
of the Platonic scheme, that which is 
called in the Republic 9 rà» yvvatxàv re 
kal waidov kowoevía Tois $óAa£w. See 
the note three lines below. To this 
branch forty lines are devoted ; and we 
then return to the question of the com- 
munity of goods. The subject now 
broached, however, reappears in Praxa- 


ai pavdérepat kai aiuórepat mapa Tas cepvas Kabedodvrat 


gora’s peroration, infra 693-709; and 
again in the scene of the three hags, 
infra 877-1111. 

612. roórov] That is, of his own private 
property, which he has not brought into 
the public stores. But the commen- 
tators have strangely misconceived the 
meaning of the latter part of the line. 
Dr. Blaydes renders it “ Postquam autem 
cum illa dormiverit, communium partici- 
pabit; et tantum inde argenti sumet 
quantum puellae donaverit.” And he 
adds “Assumtum Blepyri hoc est: Si quis 
puellam formosam viderit, pecunia ei 
numerata vel praesenti (ut dicitur) opus 
futurum, quam puellae extemplo donet, 
tantundem mox ex acervo recupera- 
turus." But this is not the meaning of 
the passage. The words ray èk kowob 
are a mere piece of flippancy on the 
part of Blepyrus, meaning “the plea- 
sures they will share together," or in 
other words *'the pleasures of love." 

614. xowds] This is, in truth, the very 
language of Plato in the fifth book of 
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Cakes, barley-loaves, chestnuts, abundant attire, 
Wine, garlands and fish: then why should he wish 
The wealth he has gotten by fraud to retain ? 
If you know any reason, I hope you'll explain. 
Buer. ?Tis those that have most of these goods, I believe, 
That are always the worst and the keenest to thieve. 
Pnax. I grant you, my friend, in the days that are past, 
In your old-fashioned system, abolished at last ; 
But what he's to gain, though his wealth he retain, 
When all things are common, I'd have you explain. 
Burp. If a youth to a girl his devotion would show, 


He surely must woo her with presents. 


Prax. O no. 


All women and men will be common and free, 
No marriage or other restraint there will be. 


Brzr. 


But if all should aspire to the favours of one, 


To the girl that is fairest, what then will be done? 

Prax. By the side of the beauty, so stately and grand, 
The dwarf, the deformed, and the ugly will stand ; 
And before you're entitled the beauty to woo, 


the Republie, though here again the 
rule is of course applicable to the 
warders of the state and to none others. 
There will be a law, he says, ras yvvatkas 
Tavtas rv avdpdv rovrov mávrov mágas 
eivat kotvàs, i8íg 8€ pndevi pyõepiav avvoetv* 
kai rots maidas aĝ Kowovs, kal pire yovéa 
éxyovoy eldévat rév abro) pyre maida yovéa, 
chap. vii. 457 C. And a few lines lower 
he adds, As a question of utility, I think 
that nobody will doubt s où néywrov 
åyaðòv kowüàs pev ras yuvaîkas etvat, kotwois 
And again, in chap. xii. 
464 B, rot peyiorov dyadod 75 móe: aitia 


9 robs maidas. 


is E ; 
Ji» mépavrat ý kowavía Tois ÉmikoUpots 
Tov re malwr kal TOY yuvatKdy. 


617. ai havddrepar] Ai äpoppor— Scho- 
liast. As to otudrepat it is to be ob- 
served that ouydrns, whether in man or 
in woman, is throughout accounted one 
of the greatest possible blemishes. On 
oepnvas Kuster observes —“ Proprie super- 
bas vel fastum prae se ferentes. At per 
metonymiam consequentis pro ante- 
cedenti, formosas, pulchras. Puellae 
enim formosae fastu carere non solent." 
But I doubt if that excellent commen- 
tator, when he penned the foregoing 
criticism, was not himself suffering 
from the airs of some formosa puella. 
gepvòs is an epithet of the gods, and 
thence comes to be applied io men 
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a) 4 ^ H Z M H x nf? t ^ 
Kar jv tadbrns émibvujop, Tijv alexpàv mpb’ bmokpoóaet. 


620 
BA. o?xi paxobvrai ; 


IIP. mepÌ ro Evyxaradapbeiv. koù aoi rotobrov vmráp£e. 


625 


BA. xai mâs quads roUs mpeoBiras, hv rais aicyxpaicr avvópev, 
oùk émideiiper Tò méos mrpórepov mpiv éxeia’ of pys adixérOat ; 

TIP. ody! payodvrar mepi cob, Ó&ppet, p) Seions ; 
epi TOU; 

BA. rà pèv bpérepov yvóugv tw’ čxer mpoBeBovrAevTat yàp, mws àv 
pnóepis 7 Tptanpa kevóv: TÒ ÔÈ ràv avdpav TÍ rovc ; 
pevovrat yap rods aicyious, éml robs dé kadods Badiobvrat. 

ITP. 


GAA pudour of QavAórepot rods kaAMovs dmióvras 


3 * A ô £ s z um * »: ó L4 
ANO TOU OElTVOU Kat THPHTOVG EML TOLOLV 7pooctotatv 


[of QavAórepoi]: koùk e€éorat mapa rois kaXots karaóapÜciv 


Tatsi yvvai£l mplv àv rois alaxpots Kal Tois pukpots xapíaovrat. 


BA. fj Avotpárovs dpa vvvi pis toa roiat kaXoiat $porfjaet. 


and women, who in beauty, stateliness, 
and nobility of mind and manners seem 
to come nearest the gods. 

620. éxeia? ot dys] I1pós ras eùpóppovs, 
says the Scholiast, rightly as regards 
the meaning, though as Blepyrus is 
referring to the language employed by 
Praxagora, the Scholiast ought perhaps 
to have written mpós ras eeuvás. He is 
speaking of the old men here, but the 
young man asks the same question, 
infra 1080. 

621. oùxì paxobvrat mepi cot] Blepyrus 


630 


is apprehensive lest a certain disaster 
should befall him: on which Praxagora 
says, “ You need not be alarmed: you 
will not be in such request as you 
anticipate. They won't fight about 
you." Blepyrus does not quite catch 
her meaning. “Won't fight!" he re- 
torts, "what for?" ‘For the honour 
of being your bedfellow," she replies. 
“No such disaster as you fear will 
befall you." imápée is used here ex- 
actly as in Soph. Antigone 981 :— 


Tovydp tovTwy Too ü*yovciw 


kratpad bráp£e. 


Lines 619-622 are omitted in the trans- 
lation. For xov oot the MSS. and 
editions have kai coi, 

623. rò pev byérepov] Your part (that 
is, the provision made for the ladies) 
yropny tiv’ éxet has some sense in it. Tò 
pév wtpérepoy is equivalent to rò ray 


yuvatxev, and therefore Blepyrus, speak- 
ing of the men’s part, says rò ôè ràv 
dvüpày instead of rò dé juérepov. With 
the expression yropny tw’ xe compare 
yvouny éxov, Wasps 64. 

624. rpómqua xevdy] Tpinnpa seems 
properly to have signified an oar hole: 
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Your court you must pay to the hag and the shrew. 
Burp. For the ladies you've nicely provided no doubt ; 


No woman will now be a lover without. 


But what of the men? 


For the girls, I suspect, 


The handsome will choose, and the ugly reject. 
Prax. No girl will of course be permitted to mate 
Except in accord with the rules of the state. 


By the side of her lover, so handsome and tall, 

Will be stationed the squat, the ungainly and small. 
And before she’s entitled the beau to obtain, 

Her love she must grant to the awkward and plain. 


Burp. 


O then such a nose as Lysicrates shows 


Will vie with the fairest and best, I suppose. 


see Peace 1234; and there probably is 
here, as there certainly is there, an 
allusion to the fraudulent tricks of 
trierarchs, who sometimes did not pro- 
vide the full complement of rowers, so 
that some rpurýpara were kevá. 

626. ddda $vAd£ovo' k.r.à.] The $avAé- 
repot, the ugly, stunted, clownish, and 
other unacceptable wooers will keep an 
eye on the dandies, as they emerge 
from the banquet (infra 694) flushed 
with love and wine (infra 948), and 
when they go to pay court to their lady 
loves will claim the precedence, which, 


says Praxagora, the law awards them. 
The translation of this little speech 
seems to have quite lost touch with 
the original. 

627. emi roicw Snpocioww] Tómow.— 
Scholiast. In the public places, such 
as the Siodo mentioned 693 infra. 

628. of $avAérepoi] The repetition of 
these two words can hardly be right. 
And having regard to the contrasted 
epithets in lines 701, 705 infra, I think 
that, combining the suggestions of 
various critics, we might read lines 
628, 629 as follows:— 


nove éfégra. mapd Toii kaAois Toís T edmpenéow karabapÜetv 


tato: *yvuvai£l, mplv àv rots ala xXpots kal rots cipots. xapíacvrat. 


But this is too uncertain to justify 
an alteration of the text, and I have 
therefore, with some of my predecessors, 
been content to enclose the words in 
brackets. 

630. 5 Avaixpárovs pis] Zıpòs kai aia xpós 


ó Avcikpárns.—Scholiast. And yet he 
was apparently what we call “a ladies’ 
man," and endeavoured, by dyeing his 
hair, to make himself look younger. 
See 736 infra. His nose may now hold 
itself as high as anybody's. 
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IIP. 


vij Tov ' AmóAXo*. kal Ónporuc y ù yvdpn kal karax vn 


^ ^ ^ H 
TÓv cepvorépov ExTat T0ÀM kal THY ajpayiüas éxóvrav, 


7o 
órav épBáÓ' čxæv ein, mporépo mapaxópei, KÅT ETITÁPEL 


órav 46n yò Stampagdpevos mapas oor Sevrepidferv. 


BA. 


» * ^ 
&arat Óvva Os Oa yvyvóokew; 


TOs ov otro (óvrov jjuàv TOUS avroð mains ExacTos 


635 


TIP. rí de det; marépas yàp &ravras 


Tovs mpeaBurépous adrav elvat roíat xpóvowniv vopuobatv. 


BA. 


, ^ » > lol * ^ tan 2 2 z 
oùkoðv dyfova c) kai xpnorâs é£fjs Tore mávTa yépovra 


S OA E] oN 5.245 z 223 y 
Od TUV AYVOLAV, ETEL KAL VUV YLYVWOKOVTES TATEP OVTA 


» ? 650 [4 H N, > ^ , A 2 ^ ù 
ayxouct. TL ONY , OTAV AYVOS 7), TWS OU TOTE KATLXEDOUVTAL ; 


681. karaxyvq] A derision, a mocking 
of. The word is used in precisely the 
same sense in Wasps 575, where Philo- 
cleon, after narrating the manner in 


640 


which great and wealthy criminals abase 
themselves before the poor and needy 
dicast, exclaims :— 


Gp’ ob peyadAn TODT €or’ üpxi) kal rod mAovTou KaTaxnVy ; 
Is this not a fine dominion of mine, a jape upon wealth with its show and its pride? 


On odpayides as a sign of luxury cf. 
Clouds 332. 

633. éuBad éxov] Here éuBas means z 
coarse rustic shoe, see supra 345; and 
ó éuBas čxwv is the country clown as 
contrasted with ó edpayibà' £xev, the 
town gentleman. The éugá0 ¢xoy is 
mporepos, the other has to play the 
second fiddle, Oevrepiá(ew. A fuller 
illustration is given of this infra 701- 
109. 

635. môs Oiuyvyrvóckew] Here again 
we are treading in the footsteps of the 
Platonic Socrates. 
répas môs Stayvacovrat dAAjAov ; Oidapas, 
But in what way, said he, 
will they distinguish the respective fathers 
and daughters? In no way, said L— 
Republic, v, chap. ix. 461 C, D. The 
system of Praxagora has never, I sup- 
pose, been anywhere adopted in its 


marépas è kai Óvya- 


qv 9' éyo. 


entirety, unless, indeed, it was intro- 
duced into Persia by the fanatic Maz- 
dak in the sixth century of our era; 
see Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. 
xli, and Milman’s note. But the 
problem here raised must frequently 
have been faced in Ceylon, Tibet, and 
other Asiatic regions, where women are 
the polygamists. ‘The choice of a 
wife,” says Mr. Andrew Wilson in his 
interesting work on Tibet, “is the 
right of the elder brother; and among 
all the Tibetan-speaking people it uni- 
versally prevails that the contract he 
makes is understood to involve a marital 
contract with all the other brothers if 
they choose to avail themselves of it.” 
Consequently there is sometimes but 
one wife between five or six brothers. 
These numerous husbands with their 
one wife constitute one family; and 


Prax 
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. O yes ’tis a nice democratic device, 
A popular system as ever was tried, 


A jape on the swells with their rings and their pride. 
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Now, fopling, away, Gaffer Hobnail will say, 
Stand aside: it is I have precedence to-day. 


Brzr. 


But how, may I ask, will the children be known ? 


And how ean a father distinguish his own ? 


Prax. 


They will never be known: it can never be told ; 


All youths will in common be sons of the old. 


Buep. 


If in vain to distinguish our children we seek, 


Pray what will become of the agéd and weak ? 

At present I own, though a father be known, 

Sons throttle and choke him with hearty goodwill ; 
But will they not do it more cheerily still, 


When the sonship is doubtful ? 


Pnax. No, certainly not. 


the strong family feeling prevailing 
amongst them “ prevents any difficulty 
arising in connexion with the children, 
who are regarded as scions of the house 
rather than of one particular member 
of it.” “There is no noticeable differ- 
ence in the relationship of a child 
to his different fathers." The surplus 
women are provided for in the Lamian 
nunneries, See Andrew Wilson's The 
Abode of Snow, chapter xxxv. These 
customs prevail even among the Tibetan 
tribe known as the Ladakis, who dwell 
under the rule of Kashmir among 
the Western Himalayas. See Knight, 
Where Three Empires meet, chap. ix. 
Mr. Wilson refers to Caesar De Bello 
Gallico, v. 14, where it is said that 
a somewhat similar custom existed 
amongst the ancient Britons, a little 
group of ten or twelve having their 


H 


wives in common. To some extent also, 
under the laws of Lycurgus, the like 
question must have arisen in Sparta.— 
Plutarch, Lycurgus, chap. xv. 

639. kai viv] It should be observed 
that Blepyrus and his wife employ the 
adverbs viv and róre in exactly opposite 
senses. Blepyrus, not realizing that 
the revolution of which they are speak- 
ing is already an accomplished fact, 
uses viv of the old established govern- 
ment, and róre of, what he considers, 
the impending yvvatkokparía. Praxagora, 
on the other hand, already the chief- 
tainess of the just established yuvatko- 
kparía, uses viv of that government, 
and róre of the pre-existing and now 
abolished system. Her viv therefore 
answers to the róre, and her róre to the 
viv, of Blepyrus. 

640. &yxove:] This charge is brought 
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IIP. 


, ^ y , HE 
dÀX 6 mapeorós oùk émirpéqrer róre 8 adbrois ovk Eyer oddev 


^ ^ ^? 4 L4 H Á 
TÓv dAXorpíov, doris TÓmTOv viv Ó hv mAgyévros akovon, 


pi) Tov ékefvov tintn Sedias, rois Spo Tobro naxeirat. 


BA. 


^ am? lol 
Ñ Aevkddrogos, mámmav pe Karel, Tobr ôn Sewdy adxodoat. 


XP. 
XP. 
BA. 


| eee 39 4 M Fad 
oipé(ot y ay Kai KwKvol. 


4 P4 2 ^. ^ 2 z , 
TOAD pévrot Óeiwórepov TovTOV TOU MPÉYHATÓS EaTL 


^ Li 
Tad pev dÀAa réyers oddev cxadsr el 66 mpocedOav “Exixoupos, 


645 
BA. Tò otov ; 


^ , 7 
el oe du Mjociev "ApíorvANos, pdokov abtod mrarép elvat. 


XP. od dé y ü(ois àv KadrapivOns. 


against Athenian youngsters in many 
of the plays of Aristophanes. See 
Clouds 1385; Wasps 1039; Birds 1348, 
1352. It cannot be doubted that some 
startling instances of this crime had 
occurred in his days. The last words of 
ihe line are rendered by the Latin 
translators, quomodo non tunc eum 
etiam male concacabunt ? " 

648. p) Tov ékevov] Sc. marépa, the 
bystander's father. So Ithink we should 
read for the common pj abróv ékeivov, 
which does not give the sense required. 
Hitherto, she argues, if a son assaulted 
his father, the bystanders would not 
interfere; it was no business of theirs— 
it was not their own father who was 
being evil entreated— but under the 
new system, the victim may, for aught 
they know, be their own father, and 
they will at once interpose. Praxagora 
is still borrowing the arguments of 
Plato, who draws precisely the same 
conclusion from the same considera- 
tions. “A youth wil not now," he 
says, ‘‘strike or insult his senior; he 
will be deterred by two considerations, 
viz. reverence and fear: reverence lest 
he should perchance be striking his 
Own parent; and fear lest the by- 


standers should come to his victim's 
assistance,some as sons,some as brothers, 
some as fathers." os 0€ rò rà rác Xovrt 
tous dAXovs BonOeiv, rods pèv as vieis, 
tovs 0 as ddeAods, rods b€ as marépas.— 
Rep. v. chap. xii. 465 B. 

644. "Emíkovpos] Epicurus, Leucolo- 
phus, and Aristyllus were obviously some 
of the most disreputable young Athe- 
nians of the day. o%drot aloXpoi, says 
the Scholiast of the two former; and 
alo xpomoiós otros of Aristyllus. Of Epi- 
curus and Leucolophus we know nothing 
further: though looking to the Athenian 
habit of naming children after their 
grandfathers, some may conjecture that 
the former was the grandfather of the 
famous philosopher, and the latter the 
son of the traitor Adeimantus. See 
Frogs 1518.  Aristyllus, however, is 
again mentioned in Plutus 314, and 
that in a way which enables us to 
understand why a kiss from his lips 
would have been so specially objection- 
able. For it is plainly indicated there, 
that his face and gaping mouth had, 
on some occasion or other, been 
smothered over with dung. Cario has 
been telling the needy agriculturists 
who form the Chorus, that the god of 
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For now if a boy should a parent annoy, 
The lads who are near will of course interfere ; 
For they may themselves be his children, I wot. 
Brzr. In much that you say there is much to admire; 
But what if Leucolophus claim me for sire, 
Or vile Epicurus? I think you'll agree 
: That a great and unbearable nuisance "twould be. 
Cuz. A nuisance much greater than this might befall you. 
Brier. How so? Cur. If the skunk Aristyllus should call you 
His father, and seize you, a kiss to imprint. 
Burp. O hang him! Confound him! O how I would pound him! 
Cur. I fancy you soon would be smelling of mint. 


wealth is within, and will speedily turn Chorus are not slow in expressing their 
themallintorichandleisured men. The surprise and delight at the prospect :— 
Cnonvs. He says we'll all be wealthy now: upon my word this passes, sirs. 
Cario. O, yes, you'll all be Midases, if only you've the asses’ ears. 
Cuorvus. O, I'm so happy, I'm so glad, I needs must dance for jollity, 

If what you say is really true, and not your own frivolity. 


Thereupon they break out into a rustic who at first represents the Cyclops 
dance, in which the Chorus personate Polyphemus, and afterwards the en- 
the comrades of Odysseus, chasing Cario, chantress Circe :— 
Cani. And now Ill change to Circe’s part, who mixed her drugs with baleful art ; 
Who late in Corinth, as I've learned, Philonides's comrades turned 
To loathsome swine in a loathsome sty, 
And fed them all on kneaded dung which, kneading, she amongst them flung; 
And turn you all into swine will I. 
And then ye'll grunt in your bestial glee, 
Wee! wee! wee! 
Follow your mother, pigs! quoth she. 
Cuonvs. We'll catch you, Circe dear, we will; who mix your drugs with baleful skill : 
Who with enchantments strange and vile ensnare our comrades and defile. 
We'll hang you up, as you erst were hung 
By bold Odysseus, lady fair; and then, as if a goat you were, 
We'll rub your nose in the kneaded dung. 
Like Aristyllus, you’ll gape with glee, 
Wee! wee! wee! 
Follow your mother, pigs! quoth he. 


648. kaXapivÓgs] The speaker makes a slight pause after the first two syllables 
H2 s 
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IIP. ddr’ obros uiv mpórepov yéyover, mplv Tò igiopa yevéo Oat, 


dor ody déos pH re QU Vo. 


thy yüv 8€ tis £c0' ó yewpyfoor ; 


BA. deviv uévràv émenóvOew. 650 


IIP. of dotAot. coi dé pehee, 


e T 2 ^ x ^ ^ 3.5 à ^ 
orav 1] Gekámovv TÓ OTOLXELOV, umapo Xopttv ETL oeumvov. 


BA. 
IIP. 


^ 
mepl 8° iparíov tis mópos čorat; kal yàp Tor éorw épéaOat. 
^ ^ , ^ ^ 
rà uiv čv? ópiv mpórov bmáp£ei, Tà dé Molh fjpeis bpavodpev. 


in order to bring out the last two, 
-uivÜgs, with greater emphasis. For 
undoubtedly, as Dr. Blaydes observes, 
-pivOns is intended to remind the au- 


dience of the pivéos with which the 
face of Aristyllus was bedaubed. The 
reference to Aristyllus in the passage 
translated in the preceding note is :— 


puOGcopév 0' Gomep Tpáyov 
Tv fva od D 'ApiarvAXos bmoxáckow épeis, 
fmecÓe pntpt xoipot, 


If Aristyllus presses his face to yours, 
you will certainly be smelling of pivOos. 
The old grammarians thought that 
there must be some connexion between 
the words pivdos and pivô. The author 
of the Etymol Magn. s.v. pivOn, after 
describing pivôņn as a sweet-smelling 
herb, adds pror obv jets pivÜov kara 
avrippact rij» dvowdiay kaXoüuev. Hesy- 
chius under the one title pivéa has rò 
jOvorpov kai dvOpameia kómpos. And the 
Scholiast on Plutus 318 appears to think 
that pivén derives its name because it is 
an avos ev vj kómpe Pudpevor. 

651. yewpyjcov] That the Athenians 
loved to cultivate their own lands, 
though of course with the assistance of 
numerous slaves, is plain, as from other 
authorities, so from countless passages 
in the plays of Aristophanes; especially 
the Acharnians and the Peace. In the 
latter play, as indeed in the Plutus, 
the Chorus consists of free Athenian 


yeopyot. 


652. Sexdmovy] When the (shadow of 
the) gnomon is ten feet long, that is to 
say, rather more than half an hour 
before sunset. In the primitive dials of 
which Aristophanes is speaking the 
hour was determined not by the direc- 
tion, but by the length of the shadow. 
And according to the most careful 
observation which I have been able to 
make or procure, an object casts a 
shadow of ' over twenty-two” times its 
own height at sunset, and a shadow of 
ten times its own height about thirty- 
one minutes earlier. It is plain there- 
fore that the gnomon or (as we are 
accustomed to call it) index of an 
Athenian dial was one foot in height, 
rising vertically from the ground. Dials 
of this kind are frequently mentioned 
by the ancient writers. Thus Eubulus 
(apud Ath. i. 14) tells a story of a para- 
site who, being asked to supper when 
the shadow was twenty feet long, that 
is, just before sunset, dmqvix’ dv Eikoci 
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Prax. But this, sir, is nonsense: it never could be. 
That whelp was begotten before the Decree, 
His kiss, it is plain, you can never obtain. 

Buer. The prospect I view with disgust and alarm. 
But who willattend to the work of the farm? 

Prax. Alllabour and toil to your slaves you will leave; 
Your business ’twill be, when the shadows of eve 
Ten feet on the face of the dial are cast, 
To scurry away to your evening repast. 


Brzr. Our clothes, what of them ? 


Prax. You have plenty in store, 


When these are worn out, we will weave you some more. 


modav perpovyrt Tò aroixétov 7, took the 
measurement in the morning instead of 


in the evening, and made his appear- 
ance just after sunrise :— 


Come sup to-morrow, says a friend, 

When twenty feet the shades extend. 

He rises up before the lark, 

And runs the dial’s face to mark. 

Lo, when the sun appears in view, 

The shade is over twenty-two. 

Off to his friend’s at once he hies, 

And, Sorry I’m so late, he cries, 

"Twas urgent business made me stay. 

This, though he came with break of day. 


The expression “over twenty-two" is 
quite accurate: the shadow beyond that 
distance becomes imperceptible to the 


naked eye. Menander’s parasite (apud 
Ath. vi. 42) measured the shadow on his 
dial by moonlight : 


KAnbels more 
els &oríamw. BwbeiámoBos, SpOpios 
mpos THY ceMjvn» erpexe THY ondy ibàv 
ds berepi(ov kel napy äp juépa. 


So in Lucian's Gallus, 9, a poor man, 
asked out to supper, is described as 
ouvexes émkomáv, órogámovv TÒ TTOLXELOV 
ety. The Scholiast here explains erotxetov 
by 4 vo) Alov cxi, Órav jj béxa mov. 
O€det olv cimeiv, Ore yiverat rà óyrwóv. Cf. 


Photius, s. v. ; Suidas, 8. v. Oexámrovs oxid ; 
Scholiast on Lucian ubi supra; Pollux, 
vi. segm. 44. By Mwapó we are to 
understand bathed and oiled. Bentley 
refers to Plutus 616, Aurapós xapav ex 
BaXaveítov. i 


èv ere (yrG: nôs, fjv Tis 0jÀ Tapa rois dpyovot Sixny vo, 
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mólev éxtice Tatrnv; ov yàp rv Kowüv y éarl O(katov. 


BA. rovri 0? mócovs émirpiyei; 


3 
TIP. rod yàp, ráAav, obvek &covra ; 
voÀAQv Évekev vij Tov AqóAXo* mpGrov Ó' évàs eiveka Ófymov, 
TIP. móĝev oiv éSdveio 6 Saveioas 660 


, > 
év TQ kowQ mrávrov üvrov ; kAémrov Shou ‘or éníónXos. 
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BA. 
TIP. 2AN oùôè dikat mpGrov Écovrat. 
XP. kdyó ratrn yvóymv eOépnr. 
BA. 

qv ris ójelAov éLapvijrat. 
XP. vy rjv Anpnrp €) ce diddoxe. 


655. môs... móĝev;] The double inter- 
rogative without any conjunctive,though 
almost unknown in English, is so com- 
mon in Greek that if I cite from the 
77th epigram of Paulus Silentiarius 
the question ris rive radra Aéyes ; it is 


BA. rovri roívuv Qpacáro pot, 


only as an excuse for giving a transla- 
tion of that singular epigram which 
purports to be a dialogue between a 
corpse in his grave (speaking perhaps 
through the epitaph on his tombstone) 
and an indifferent passer-by: 


My name's— What matter? and my home— J care not. 
My birth was noble— What and if it were not? 

Glory I won— What boots it in the tomb? 

And here I lie— Who says so, and to whom? 


By the words mapa rois dpxyovor he means 
“in the dicastic courts," over each of 
which, as we know, an archon was ac- 
customed to preside. “If one should 
lose an action before the archons, how 
and whence will he. pay the fine? It 
would not be fair to pay it out of the 
common fund.” déev is taken as the 
equivalent to êk rivos, from which èx is 
to be understood before ràv kowóv. 

657. oùðè dixac] She is again borrow- 
ing from the Republic. 
eykAnpara mpos ddAnAous, says the Platonic 
Socrates, oùx olynoeras €£ abràv, ws eros 


Oíkat re Kal 


elmreiv, Sia Tò pndev (tov. exrnaOat miv Tò 
oôpa, rà à adda kowá;—V. chap. 12 
(464 D). And Plutarch tells us that 
this result did actually follow from the 
legislation of Lycurgus. See his Ly- 
eurgus, chap. 24. It will be observed 


ihat instead of directly answering her 
husband's question, Praxagora raises a 
preliminary objection, which disposes 
of the assumption upon which the 
question is founded. "This is a common 
meaning of mpàrov, Before we get to that 
point. Soin Lysistrata 497, the magis- 
trate having said that the money was 
required for carrying on the war, Lysi- 
strata takes the preliminary objection, 
AAN o00y det mpSrov moAeueiv. So again 
in Plutus 519, 529, in the course of the 
dialogue between Poverty and Chremy- 
lus, a dialogue which, in many respects, 
recalls the present. The statement that 
there will be no more lawsuits naturally 
alarms the two old men, who are well 
aware that the bulk of the population, 
if not themselves (563 supra), gain their 
living, in one way or another, by means 
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Just one other thing. If an action they bring, 


What funds will be mine for discharging the fine? 
You won't pay it out of the stores, I opine. 


Prax. 


A fine to be paid when an action they bring! 


Why bless you, our people won’t know such a thing 


As an action. 


Brrr. No actions! 


I feel a misgiving. 


Pray what are “our people” to do for a living ? 


Cur. 


You are right: there are many will rue it. 


Prax. No doubt. 


But what can one then bring an action about ? 


Burp. 


There are reasons in plenty; I just mention one. 


If a debtor won't pay you, pray what's to be done? 


Prax. If a debtor won't pay ! 


Nay, but tell me, my friend, 


How the creditor came by the money to lend? 

All money, I thought, to the stores had been brought. 
' I've got a suspicion, I say it with grief, 

Your creditor's surely a bit of a thief. 


Bier. 


Now that is an answer acute and befitting. 


of litigation. Her husband at once ex- 
claims rovri 5¢ mécous émtrpiyver, quot cives 
nostros, dii boni, ea res pessumdabit? to 
quote Le Fevre's rendering. And even 
Chremes, who generally acquiesces in 
Praxagora's scheme, cannot help sharing 
the apprehensions of Blepyrus in this 
matter: kayo raóry yvopnv ebépny, And 
I too was thinking the same; with which 
Dindorf compares Sophocles, Philoctetes 
1448 and Hdt. i. 120. Compare St. 
Chrysostom, Hom. i. in Hebr. ad finem, 
taurn TíÜera Tas Whous. 

660. éSdveo’] Praxagora deals with 
the particular case of money lent; but 
her argument is equally applicable to 
every other sort of debt. Where there 
is no private property, there can be no 
lending of money, no selling of goods, 


no letting of houses, nor any other 
transaction whereby the relationship of 
debtor and creditoris created. Blepyrus 
therefore passes from the case of a civil 
debt to that of a criminal liability. 

662. XP. v) «jv Ajugrp] This entire 
line (with ye &ióáekes for oe diddoxet) 
was formerly given to Blepyrus; but 
Bentley saw that the direct address, 
“you explain the matter well," could 
not belong to the speaker who im- 
mediately adds “ now then, let her tell 
me," and with his usual acumen trans- 
ferred the first six words to the friend 
of Blepyrus. But this involves a slight 
further alteration, for Chremes never 
addresses Praxagora herself, but always 
speaks to his friend. For ye é:dacxets 
we should therefore read ce Sika. 
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THs alkelas ol rÜmrovres mó0ev ékríaovauv, émeibàv 


^ x w z » xi z 
eoo 1Oévres bBpí(eciv ; robro yàp otpal © dmopýosev. 


IIP. 


ámó THs páčns As oiTeîrar Tavrns yap bray i$ dap, 


665 


ovx UBpteitar $aíAos ores adOis TH yaaTpi KodacGeis. 


BA. 
BA. 


otÓ ad Krdénrns ovdels Coa. ; 


ov’ d:zoóócova dpa THY YUKTOY ; 


ITP. was yàp kAévret perov advo ; 
TIP. oix, jv oikoi ye xabeddns, 


oùð Av ye Odpag’, Gamep mpórepov: Bíoros yàp maow bmáp£e. 


jv 8 dmroóíg y , a9rüs décet. Tí yàp atte mpáypa pdyerOat ; 670 


érepov yap iàv ék ToU Kowvod kpetrrov ékeívov kopierat. 


BA. 


The change from the latter words to the 
former was inevitable, so soon as they 
were supposed to be spoken by Blepyrus. 
“By Demeter,” says Chremes, in effect, 
"she has given you a good answer.” 
* Then let her tell me this," says Ble- 
pyrus, propounding his next difficulty. 
And then turning to his wife, he adds, 
“That difficulty, I think, you cannot 
get over." The translation follows the 
old reading. 

663. rijs aixetas] Ts UBpews.—Scholiast. 
The genitive is governed by cv ruv, 
understood after ékrícovow. Whence 
Shall they pay the penalty for their as- 
sault? The aixias dixy (for the word is 
spelled aixías as well as alxetas) is men- 
tioned in that chapter of the Republic 
to which we have already so frequently 
referred (Book v. chap. 12, 464 E), but 
in à manner which may seem to indicate 
that the passage was subsequently added 
to the Platonic sketch as a reply to the 
Aristophanic caricature. For he dis- 
misses all such questions with the re- 
mark that actions for violence and as- 
sault, Gtaíev and uikius dixat, will find no 


LEE) 
oùôè kuBedcove ap dvOpwrot ; 


TIP. cepi rot yap robro motae ; 


rightful place amongst the warders, for 
whose education and mode of life he is 
there endeavouring to provide. 

665, darò rhs pans] "Ard tis tpopis, 
hoy, is NapBaver dnó ro) Snpogiov, Sidor 
Tj» Cnpiav.—Scholiast. pata is one of 
the articles of food mentioned supra 
606. There it is employed in its strict 
sense of barley cake, dprovs kai pá(as, 
wheaten and barley loaves. So Peace 
853, Plutus 190-2; Plato, Republic, ii. 
chap. 12 (372 B), and passim. But here 
it is not confined to one particular 
eatable. It is used, as the Scholiast ob- 
serves, and as is frequently the case, for 
food in general. There seems little, or 
no, similarity between this regulation 
of Praxagora, and the Spartan custom 
mentioned in Athenaeus, iv. 18, with 
which Bergler compares it. The Spartan 
offender was required to contribute a 
dessert, or some accessories of a dessert, 
but he does not seem to have been de- 
prived of his own meal, or to have been 
in any way rj yaarpi xodaceis. 

666. $asAes obres] So carelessly, with 
so little thought. Cf. Peace 25. He will 
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But what if a man should be fined for committing 


Some common assault, when elated with wine; 
Pray what are his means for discharging that fine ? 


I have posed you, I think. 


Prax, Why his victuals and drink 


Will be stopped by command for awhile; and I guess 
That he will not again in a hurry transgress, 
When he pays with his stomach,  Brxr. Will thieves be unknown ? 


Prax. 
BEP. 


Why how should they steal what is partly their own? 
No chance then to meet at night in the street 


Some highwayman coming our clokes to abstract ? 


Prax. 


Though you choose to go out. 


No, not if you’re sleeping at home; nor, in fact, 


That trade, why pursue it ? 


There’s plenty for all: but suppose him to do it, 
Don’t fight and resist him; what need of a pother? 
You can go to the stores, and they'll give you another. 


Burr. Shall we gambling forsake ? 


think a long time before he assaults 
anybody again. 

668. dmo8vcovo'] See above 544, 565. 
From the repeated allusions in this 
play to these light-fingered gentry, we 
may infer that they were at this time 


Prax. Why, what could you stake ? 


carrying on their trade pretty briskly. 
Their modus operandi is described by 
Euelpides in Birds 496. He has been 
stopping too late at a name-day feast, 
and is leaving the city at night to re- 
turn to Halimus, 


But scarce I emerge from the wall 


When I get such a whack with a stick on my back from a rascally thief, that I fall, 
And he skims off the cloke from my shoulders or e'er for assistance I'm able to bawl. 


As åroĝúw, Awrodvrns, and the like, are 
specially applied to highway robberies, 
Praxagora’s first words oix jv otkot ye 
xabevons are a mere joke ; for it is certain 
that if a man stays at home, says Le 
Fevre, “tutum eum a Awroduray per- 
petuo fore, seu sub Praxagora, seu sub ar- 
chonte quovis. But she quickly passes 
to a more serious answer, Nor indeed if 
you walk abroad. Dr. Blaydes's transla- 
tion, Nor indeed if you sleep out, seems to 


miss the very gist of the argument. 

670. aùròs dacer] “O drodudpevos, Exar, 
éfov aùr BédAtioy aBciv.—Scholiast. 
avróc here, as very frequently elsewhere, 
means of himseif, of his own accord, 
“sponte sua.” xpeirrov éxeivov, in the next 
line means better than the one he lost. 

672. mepi rov] For what stake? This 
is a special, but well-known, usage of 
nepi. mepiüov pot wept Ovpuriðâv ddov.— 


Ach. 772. é0€Xo mept rijs Kebadijs mepi- 
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TIP. kotvv mwGciv. TÒ yap dorv 


674 
BA. rò dè deirvoy mo mapabýoets ; 
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BA. ri 06 Ó(atrav riva moses ; 
2 », 2 Z z ? 2 9 [4 
píav olknaív onpi mooc ovpphćar eis &v dmavra, 
dore Baóí(«v eis dÀXáAovs. 
TIP. rà dixacripia kal tas aToiàs dvÓópGvas mávro moo. 
BA. rò ôè Bijpa ti co xphoipov &ara ; 


TIP. rovs kparfjpas karaO85oc 
kai tas bdpias, kal Da oóetv čorat Tots madapioow 

A 3 2 3 m P4 » ~ , 
tovs ávÓpeíovs év 7G ToXéuo, Kei Tis detdds yeyévynrat, 


[4 A a H Z 
tva pn óevrváo alto Xxvvopevot. 


Ta Ó6 KAnpwrhpia trot rpévreis ; 


86c6a1.— Knights 791. As to the inter- 
change of the singular and plural 
numbers, the class and the individual 
representing the class, see the note on 
Wasps 554. And cf. in the present 
dialogue 618, 641, 642, and 664, 665 
supra, and 688 infra. 

673. Oiavrav] Thy kab’ ékáarqv tpopyy. 
—Scholiast. Our mode of living, the 
manner of our daily life. 

674. cuppngac’ els év dmavra] There 
are to be no more private apartments, 
no more private houses: the middle 
walls of partition are to be broken 
through, so that all the dwelling-houses 
in the whole city will become one great 
public establishment for the whole body 
of citizens in common. This again is 
based upon the arrangements which 
Plato proposed for his warders. olkías re 
kai £vociria kotwà &xovres, idia b€ ovdevds 
oùðèv rowodto kekryuévov.— Book v. chap. 
vii (458 C). And see the passages cited 
in the note to 597 supra. 

676. dvdpavas] I will turn all the 
courts and  porticoes into banqueting 
halls. ** Graeci enim dvdpévas appellant 
oecos ubi convivia virilia solent esse."— 
Vitruvius, vi. 7 (ed. Schneider). So in 


BA. vij rv 'AmóAXo xápiév ye. 680 


TIP. eis tiv dyopay karabýsw 


the Madness of Heracles (954) the hero, 
into whose soul the demon of madness 
has entered, is described by Euripides 
as uécov és dvdpay’ éameoóv, and feign- 
ing to prepare a banquet there. The 
dvbpov, at the wedding of Alexander 
the Great, was large enough to contain 
a hundred couches.—Ael. V. H. viii. 7. 

677. Bia] ‘O Milos èv rà Sikaorypig.— 
Scholiast. The term Aifos, though 
strictly, I suppose, applieable only to 
the G5ua in the Pnyx (see the note on 
Peace 680), seems to have been loosely 
applied to any pulpit from which the 
orators spoke, and especially to the 
Bpara in the law courts.— Acharnians 
683. 

678. rois maidapioww] For it was the 
custom in old times, that whilst the 
elders reclined at the banquet, the boys 
entertained them by singing or reciting 
the praises of famous men and valiant 
deeds. Of this we have an excellent 
ilustration in Peace 1265-1304. In 
his speech against Timarchus (168) 
Aeschines refers to the fact that Alex- 
ander the Great, then a boy of ten, 
recited and played the cithara to the 
Athenian ambassadors, as they sat over 
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Brzr. But what is the style of our living to be? 


Prax. 


One common to all, independent and free, 


All bars and partitions for ever undone, 


All private establishments fused into one. 


Burr. 
Prax. 


Then where, may 1 ask, will our dinners be laid? 
Each court and arcade of the law shall be made 
A banqueting hall for the citizens. 


Burp. Right. 


But what will you do with the desk for the speakers ? 


Prax. 


I'll make it a stand for the cups and the beakers ; 


And there shall the striplings be ranged to recite 
The deeds of the brave, and the joys of the fight, 
And the cowards’ disgrace ; till out of the place 


Each coward shall slink with a very red face, 


Not stopping to dine. 


Brrr. O but that will be fine. 
And what of the balloting booths? 


Prax. They shall go 


To the head of the market-place, all in a row, 


their wine in his father's palace. It 
was the same in ancient Rome, “In 
conviviis pueri modesti, ut cantarent 
carmina antiqua in quibus laudes erant 
majorum, et assa voce, et cum tibicine” 
(assa voce, with the voice alone, un- 
accompanied by instrumental music).— 
Varro (cited by Nonius, ii. 70). Various 
passages relating to these old Roman 
recitations are collected by Macaulay 
in the Preface to his Lays of Ancient 
Rome. And although the practice of 
employing boys for this purpose seems 
to have soon died out, yet, of course, 
the recitations themselves have every- 
where prevailed down to comparatively 
modern times. During the mediaeval 
period they were continually kept up 
in the halls of powerful chieftains and 
military knights. By the law of Castile 


it was part of the training of a Christian 
knight that “during his repast his mind 
was to be refreshed with the recital, 
from history, of deeds of ancient 
heroism," — Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Introduction, sec. 1. The word 
pay@dety carries us back to the Homeric 
poems, 

681. xAnpwrnpia] Since the discovery 
of Aristotle’s Polity of Athens, it seems 
impossible to doubt that these were, 
not the vessels employed for the purpose 
of the dicastic sortition, but the stalls 
or balloting booths in which the sortition 
took place. The remarks of that treatise 
upon the dicastic arrangements at 
Athens are ably explained by Mr. Poste 
in the Classical Review (vols. vii and x). 
The word is supposed to occur three 
times in that section of the treatise 
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kåta oTícaca map “Appodip kXnpógo mávras, ews áv 
cidds 6 Xaxàv dain xafpev év ómoío ypáppari Óemrvet 
kal knpvéer tods èk Tob BAT émi rijv a roiv ákoAXovÜeiv 


ee TTT 


which deals with ras kAnpwras dpxás; 
but in chap. lxiii the manuscript gives 
the first three letters only, and Mr. 
Poste’s xAg[perpióes] seems far more 
probable than the «dy[pernpa] of Mr. 
Kenyon and Dr. Sandys; whilst the 
proposal of Dr. Sandys and Mr. Poste 
to read in the same chapter clcoda dé 
elow els rà kìņnpornpia (for ele ra de 
kaornpta) déka, pla vij pudy éxdory, though 
I feel no doubt of its correctness, is yet 
a pure conjecture, on which it would 
be unsafe to base an argument. But in 
the fragmentary sentences which follow 
chap. lxiii the word undoubtedly occurs 
twice, and its meaning is unmistak- 
able. eigi 8? xavovides (ticket-grooves) 
[Séka 2]v éxdore@ ràv KAnpwornpiov. [émeibày 
8°] uBdry rods küBovs ó dpyov, rv pudiy 
kaA[et els rò «]Anpwrjptov.—Col. 31, lines 
15-18. Here «Anporjptoy cannot be any- 
thing else but what Dr. Sandys calls 
a “balloting chamber,” which was 
probably, as Mr. Poste suggests, a mere 
movable erection, like our polling 
booths. And this accords with the 
testimony of all the old grammarians, 
Pollux alone offering the alternative of 
a “balloting urn.” The Scholiast’s note 
here, ras kAnpords dpyàs, may possibly 
refer to the section of the Polity which 
contains the account of the kAnparnpra. 
These balloting booths Praxagora will 
bring into the Agora, and set them up 
(orrasa) beside the statue of Harmo- 
dius. But her subsequent arrangements 


have nothing to do with any dicastic 
proceedings. To say, as Mr. Poste says, 
that in the Utopia of Praxagora the 
men were to dine in their dicastic 
sections (or as he calls them, their juror 
brigades) involves a complete misunder- 
standing of Praxagora’s Utopia. There 
are now no dicastic sections; all dicasts 
and dicastic matters have been swept 
for ever away. All citizens are to come 
to the banquet, and the lots are merely 
to assort the individual Athenians into 
their respective banqueting halls. 

682. orjcaca mop “Appodie] Having 
set up the balloting booths by the statue 
of Harmodius. The statues of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton—not two separate 
statues, but a group representing the 
two friends in the act of delivering 
their assault—stood at the head of the 
Agora, nearest the Acropolis. Words- 
worth (Athens and Attica, chap. xiv) 
quotes from an inscription a decree 
granting to some person unknown the 
daily banquet in the Prytaneum, a front 
seat at all public games, and the right of 
erecting a bronze equestrian statue of 
himself, eikóva éavroU xadxqv e$ inrov, 
in any part of the Agora he pleases, 
save only by Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
mAy map ‘“Appddiov xai ‘Aptoroyeirova. 
However, in their strange adulation of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Athenians 
passed a decree xpucds eixdvas eq)’ dpparos 
orjoat, TOU Te ’Apreydvov kat Anpnrpiov 
(father and son) mAygoioy “Appodiov xai 
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And there by Harmodius taking my station, 
I'll tickets dispense to the whole of the nation, 
Till each one has got his particular lot, 

And manfully bustles along to the sign 

Of the letter whereat he's empanelled to dine. 
The man who has @ shall be ushered away 


" Apurroyetrovos.— Diod. Sic. xx. 46. Nearly 
three centuries later, they more appro- 
priately decreed to Brutus and Cassius 
elkóvas xaAküs mapá re Tiv ToU ‘Appodiov 
Kai THY ToU "Apta royetrovos, forasmuch as 
they too were tyrannicides.— Dio. Cass. 
xlvii.20. It was for a somewhat similar 
reason that the Chorus of men in the 
Lysistrata resolved to take their stand 
beside this group of statuary, with 
“swords in myrtles dressed" to bid 
defiance to the tyranny to which the 
women aspired.— Lys. 633. "Some 
records of the group have been traced 
in coins and vases, and, it is believed, 
even copies in sculpture. By com- 
parison of these it is still possible to 
appreciate the skill with which the 
figures of the two youths, rushing 
forward together to an attack, were so 
composed as to display the action of 
both in effective combination from 
whichever side they were regarded."— 
Watkiss Lloyd, Age of Pericles, chap. 
xviii. 

683. év ómoío ypdppatt] Having ascer- 
tained in what letter (that is, in what 
banqueting hall) he is to dine. déov 
elreiy  Üukd(ew eine Seurveiv, says the 
Scholiast, merely, however, meaning 
that óud(ew would have been the word 
required under the pre-Praxagorean 
arrangements. For while these banquet- 


ing halls were still law courts, it was 
the practice, in the early morn, to affix 
on each hall, in which a court was to 
be held that day, one of the second ten 
letters (from A onwards) of the Greek 
alphabet. The second ten letters were 
employed because the first ten (from A 
to K) were appropriated for a different 
purpose in the process of assorting the 
dicastic sections. These dicastic sections, 
having been fully formed, ascertained 
the halls in which they were to sit by 
drawing tickets in the xìnporņpiov : the 
section, for instance, which drew a ticket 
marked with the letter A, went off to 
determine law suits in the hall over the 
portals of which the letter A was affixed. 
But under Praxagora’s system all this 
is changed. There are no dicastic 
sections to be assorted, and the first ten 
letters are therefore available for the 
banqueting halls themselves. Every 
citizen draws his individual letter at 
Praxagora’s balloting booths, and will 
be duly admitted to the banquet pre- 
pared in the hall distinguished by the 
same letter. Hence in the Plutus the 
word ypáppa is used to signify as well 
the letter on the ticket (277, 278) as the 
hall distinguished by that letter (972). 
684. èx roù Bir] Tò Bara here, like rò 
6nra in the following line, seems to stand 
for the entire class who have drawn 
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^ 3 * cA 
Tiv Bactrerov Oeurvíjoovras: Tò 06 O77 és Thy Tapa Ta’THY, 685 
ToUs Ò êk Tob Kdam és Tijv oToLay Xopeiv THY áAdurómouv. 


^ ^ el ` P4 
BA. ivakámroecw; TIP. uà AC, adn ly. éxet óevrvüow. BA. ro dé 76 ypdppa 


^ ^ [4 
HÀ ~edkvo Of Kad’ à Oeurvrjoei, robrovs dmed@ow &mavres. 


IIP. 


GN oùk Eotat ToUTo map Atv. 
mao. yàp dijÜova mávra mapé£opev: 


690 


Gore ueÜvoOcls airo orepávø 


más Tis revo Thy dada Xaóv. 


ai & yvvatkes kata Tas dtddous 


mpoominroveat Tois dé Ócímvov 


that particular letter, and of èx rot Bhra 
to signify those of the B class. Aristo- 
phanes does not, as the translation does, 
select the first three letters of the 
alphabet. He picks out, as most appro- 
priate to his purpose, the letters B, O, K. 
The Beta class are to dine at the aroiàv 
Bacidevov (a oroa frequently mentioned 
by classical authors, as, e.g. by Aristotle, 
Polity of Athens, chap. vii, wherein, 
when a court sat, the dpxev Baaideds 
presided), émei, as the Scholiast says, rò 
BaciXewv darò rot B tipxerat. The Kappa 
class are to go to the girov eroùv 
(èv 7 rà qira émoeiro, Hesychius), so 
giving an opening to the jest of Ble- 
pyrus, iva kárrwcsıv ; that they may gobble 
up their food voraciously? Where the 
Theta class are to go is more doubtful. 
The Scholiast says rods Oras, rovs pic bw- 
tous eis TO Omgoeiov emel madw dmó rod 
Ojra Gpxerat. But the Theseium was not 
a Stxaornptoy Or a oroà, nor is there any 
ground for supposing that the 67a were 
to go to a hall whose name commenced 
with 0, any more than the xármra were 
to a hall commencing with x. That 


joke was confined to the 85ra. Words- 
worth (Athens and Attica, chap. xxii) 
says “the @j7ra cannot refer to the 
Theseum, which is not a stoa: but it 
refers to the stoa of Zeus Eleutherios, 
which stood parallel to the stoa Basi- 
leios, or zapà ravrnv. (Harpocration in 
Bacidtetos orod’ úo oroat ?cav map’ dÀ- 
Andras, 7 TOU "EXevÜepiov Ards, xai 7 Basi- 
Aes.) And this was parallel to the 
stoa Basileios in site, as Ora is to Bra 
in sound." This is very probable; and 
for my own part, I think that if Aristo- 
phanes had seen his way to making 
a joke on 65ra, he would have made it: 
and that his not doing so shows that 
we are not to look for any jest, or pun, 
or play upon words. 

688. uù Akvoj] It frequently hap- 
pened that the state of business did not 
require that all the ten courts should 
sit: and on these occasions some of the 
ten dicastic sections must have drawn 
blanks, that is, tickets inscribed with 
no letter. Blepyrus supposes that in 
like manner some of the citizens will 
still draw blanks; and not unnaturally, 
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To the Royal Arcade; to the next will go 25 ; 


And C to the Cornmarket. 
Prax. No, fool, but to dine. 


Brrr. Merely to see? 


Brrr. "Tis an excellent plan. 


Then he who gets never a letter, poor man, 


Gets never a dinner. 


Prax. But ’twill not be so. 


There'll be plenty for all, and to spare. 
No stint and no grudging our system will know, 
But each will away from the revelry go, 
Elated and grand, with a torch in his hand 
And a garland of flowers in his hair. 
And then through the streets as they wander, a lot 
Of women will round them be creeping, 


since it would be impossible in these 
halls to accommodate all the- 30,000 
Athenian citizens. But of course a 
Utopia does not trouble itself about 
such trifles as these; and Praxagora 
assures him that every citizen will get 
a ticket, and, by means of the ticket, 
a dinner. 

691. crepava . . . dada] She is de- 


A. gotxev èm K@pov Badilar. 


scribing the xépos, the drunken revel 
or procession which followed a feast, 
and of which the wreath and the torch 
were the invariable concomitants. Inthe 
Plutus (1040, 1041) two persons discern 
in the distance a youth of whom they 
were talking, and they observe to each 
other, 


B. paiverat, 


arepdvous yé ro. Kat ÖÖ Exwv mopeverat. 


Athenaeus (vi. 42) cites from “ The Scythian " of Antiphanes, 


A. mì kOpov, el oren, 


Íepev, orep éxopev. 
orepavous AaBóvres ; 


Plutarch (Pyrrhus, chap. xiii) tells us 
that a Tarentine citizen, wishing to 
dissuade the people from sending for 
Pyrrhus, came into the assembly, pre- 
tending to be tipsy, with a wreath and 
torch, such as drunkards bear, and pro- 
tested that they had better be merry 
while they could, for they would have 


B. ovsovy 060a ral 


mighty little merriment after Pyrrhus 
had come: AaBav aTéQavov kai AaymáOtov, 
óomep oi peÜvovres, mpós Tv ékkAgaoíav 
ékópa(ev. And as to the wreath, see 
also supra 131, and the note there; 
Ach. 1145; Eur. Alcestis 796, 832; 
Cyclops 555; Lucian’s Bis Accusatus, 
16. Usually they wore a wreath of 
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rade Aéfovoiv- óe0po map pâs 
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évOade petpag oð ópaía. 


map épol à. érépa, 


ld L4 >» t , 
poer tis čvoð’ f bmepgov, 


kai kaAMoT!) kal NevKoTaTn: 


mpórepov pévroi def ae Kabedde 


Ioa 5» 7 
QUTNS Tap EOL 


Toîs evrperéow Ó' dkoXovÜoÜvres 


kal petpaxiots of favAórepot 


> ^ ^ ^ 
Todd épodow: mo? Ücis obros ; 


mavros ovdev Spacers ¿bór 


Tois yàp otpoits kal Tois alo xpots 


705 


Grádiorat mrporépois Biveiv, 
úpâs bt réos Opia XaBóvras 


Sipdpou avkfjs 


év rois mpobúpoisi Séper Oat. 


roses, says Barnes on the last-mentioned 
passage, referring to Anacreon. And 
as to the torch, see infra 1150; Wasps 
1331, 1890. 

697. érépa] It is not absolutely clear 
whether érépa describes the new speaker, 
or is part of her speech ; and some place 
a comma after map’ epot 9", and construe 
érépa ris together, as in Lysistrata 524. 
This would leave for her speech zap’ 
époi dé kai Kaddioryn Kal Xevkorárg, Which 
does not seem sufficiently explicit. And 
on the whole I think the speech must 
be aap’ pot & érépa (sc. peipa£), xai 
Ka\Kiorn kal Aevkorárg. The fact is that 
érépa ig wanted in both connexions, but 
can, as it seems to me, be less easily 
spared from the speech than from the 
description of the speaker. 


698. é£ vmepdov] This is one of the 
many passages which show that, in 
the time of Aristophanes at all events, 
the apartments of the women were 
on the upper floor. Another occurs 
961 infra, where the girl is implored 
to come down (xarabpauo)ca) to open 
the door for her lover. A third is in 
Thesm. 482, where a wife does go down 
(karaBatve AdOpa) for that purpose. It 
is unnecessary io cite passages from 
other authors. 

768. àbópov ovis} The Sidopos svei 
was a fig-tree which bare fruit twice 
a year, but the word d¢peoda in the 
following line, quite apart from such 
passages as Peace 1348, 1349, makes it 
plain that it is here, as Paulmier says, 
employed to signify rò aióotov, 
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* O come to my lodging,” says one, “I have got 
Such a beautiful girl in my keeping." 

** But here is the sweetest and fairest, my boy,” 
From a window another will say, 

* But ere you're entitled her love to enjoy 
Your toll to myself you must pay." 

Then a sorry companion, flat-visaged and old, 
Will shout to the youngster “ Avast! 

And where are you going, so gallant and bold, 
And where are you hieing so fast ? 

"Tis in vain; you must yield to the laws of the state, 
And I shall be courting the fair, 

Whilst you must without in the vestibule wait, 
And strive to amuse yourself there, dear boy, 
And strive to amuse yourself there." 


709. êv rois mpoĝúporoi] In the vestibule: pathetic epigram (Anthology, Plato, vii) 
where lovers awaited the summons to on ^ Lais dedicating her mirror to 
their mistresses’ presence. In the Aphrodite,” she describes herself as 

épacTüv 
icuóv ivl mpo0/pois Aals ëxovoa véwv. 


The epigram may be, prosaically and imperfectly, rendered as follows :— 


I, Lais, whilom of my smiles so free, 
Who kept à swarm of lovers at my door, 
Now, Aphrodite, bring my glass to thee ; 
What I am now, I do not eare to see, 
It cannot show me what I was before. 


We should no doubt read eri mpoĝúpois bathing in its waters. “Is it a wife 
for émt mpodvpots in the “ Inscription on who comes?” it says, “her husband 
a Woman's Bath" (Anthology, Anon. will love her more than ever. Is it 
337), which invites all women to in- a virgin? she will soon have lovers in 
crease their charms and loveliness by plenty. Is it a courtezan ? 

éopov épacTOv 

éter èv? mpodvpos, évOade Aovcapévg," 

The language is evidently borrowed from that of ' Lais and her mirror." 

I 
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$épe vvv, ópácov pot, tabr’ dpécxer aov ; 
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BA. sávv. 710 


2 M 
Badioréov tap éariv eis dyopàv enol, 


"o 5 z * n z 
tv dmoðéyopat TA TPOTLovTa xpnpera, 


AaBoica knptKaivay evpavév Tiva. 


éue yàp áváykm ratra Spay npnpévnv 


dpxew, karaoTíjcaí re Ta Évoaíria, 
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dros àv eboxfjo0e prov ofpepor. 


BA. #6n yàp dwynodpecba ; 


TIP. php éyó. 


éreita Tas mópvas karamabaat BovrAopat 


&mafemácas. BA. tva ví; 


iva TÀv véov éxwow abra Tas dkuás. 


TIP. ófgAov rovroyí- 
720 


kal rás ye GofAas ody? Oct Koopoupévas 


Thy rÀv edevOépor Doapmá(ew Kómpiw, 


GAAS rapa rots ÓobAoict Koipaobar póvov 


katovdKny Tov xotpov drorertAguévas. 


BA. 


Qépe vvv yó coi mapakodovbe mXgaíov, 


725 


iv’ dmoBdéropat kal Aéyooít por rat 


Tov TIS oTpaTHyoD robrov ov Üavpud(ere ; 


XP. 


iyà 0, i’ els dyopdy ye rà okeón épo, 


^ H 2 ` t RPT g 
Tpoxetplobpat ká£eráoo THY oboíav. 


The lovers would be émi ruis @vpas 
(infra 997, 1114 ; Clouds 467), but év rois 
mpobvpacw (Plato, Protagoras, chap. vi), 
which were adorned with statues, seats, 
and the like; see Anthology, Posi- 
dippus, 18. Lovers of women like Lais 
are described by St. Chrysostom as d:a- 
vukTepevovres ev mois ekeivav mpobupots 
Hom. vii in Eph. (50 A). 

718. karac cai] To establish, institute, 
set going. 

420. atra:] She points to the Chorus 
who, for this purpose, as Dindorf re- 
marks, represent the free Athenian 
women generally. The expression wap- 


maCew Kump two lines below, doubtless 
originally borrowed from some tragic 
poet (Agathon probably, or Euripides), 
is repeated here from Thesm. 205. It 
means “to steal away the love which of 
right belongs to others.” Cf. infra 921. 

724. xatwvaxny] Karwvaxn MSS. “ Cor- 
rigendum credo xatwvdkny, slave-fashion. 
Ita enim exprimebant Attici modum ad 
quem aliquis vel aliqua sive éxeipero sive 
ériAAero. karavákr, habitus servilis. Vide 
Lysistr. 1151, 1155."— Tyrwhitt. Many 
instances of the kind to which Tyrwhitt 
refers are collected by Dobree, such 
aS oxddiov  dmoreriuévo, Birds 806, 
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Brrr. First-rate. 


Prax. Then now I'll go to the market-place, and there, 
Taking some clear-voiced girl as crieress, 
Receive the goods as people bring them in. 

This must I do, elected chieftainess 
To rule the state and start the publie feasts ; 
That so your banquets may commence to-day. 


Brzr. 


What, shall we banquet now at once? 


Pnax. You shall. 


And next I'll make a thorough sweep of all 


The flaunting harlots. 


Brrr. Why? 


May have the firstling manhood of our youths. 
T hose servile hussies shall no longer poach 


Upon the true-love manors of the free. 
No, let them herd with slaves, and lie with slaves, 
In servile fashion, snipped and trimmed to match. 


Burp. Lead on, my lass. 


I'll follow close behind ; 


That men may point and whisper as I pass, 
There goes the husband of our chieftainess. 


Car. 


And I will muster and review my goods, 


And bring them all, as ordered, to the stores. 


Thesm. 838 ; poryòv xexappéros Ach. 849, 
&e. 

727. Gavpatere] Blepyrus now follows 
Praxagora off the stage, and Chremes, 
two lines later, returns to his house to 
arrange and bring out his chattels. Of 
Blepyrus we hear nothing more until 
the closing scene of the play, when he, 
his little daughters, and the Chorus all 
go off to join the festivities, which 
under the new system are gratuitously 
provided for the public. Meanwhile 
two more or less farcical scenes are 
intercalated to illustrate the practical 
working of the new arrangements as to 


12 


the community of goods and the com- 
munity of women. First comes the 
“scene of the two citizens,” who are 
the two neighbours of Blepyrus, Chremes 
and the husband of the second woman ; 
the former, in obedience to the law, 
preparing to take his goods to the 
public stores, whilst the other rails at 
him for his folly in doing so. After 
this comes the “scene of the three 
Hags,” all eager to avail themselves of 
the privileges which Praxagora had 
promised them, supra 617, 618. 

729. rnv ovoiav] With these words 
Chremes disappears into his house; 


Prax. That these free ladies 
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(XOPOY.) 


XP. 


xépet od óc0po, kwvaxvpa, Kadi Karas 


730 


ràv xpuuárov Oópa(c mpdTn r&v épàv, 


e $ j » ^ 
ómos àv évrerpiuuévr Kavnpopns, 


moddods káro ù ÓvAákovs oTpéxrac. épobs. 


moi oO’  Sippopdpos; h Xórpa Sedp’ &&LOL. 


, 
vì Ala uéXawá y, où8 àv, ef TÒ páppakov 


735 


and the stage is now left vacant. 
Whilst he is busy indoors with his 
chattels, the Chorus sing an ode which 
is now lost (its sole trace being the 
survival of the word XOPOY in the 
Ravenna MS.), but which, judging from 
the usual practice of Aristophanes, we 
may safely conclude to have been anti- 
strophical to the ode supra 571-581, 
and to have celebrated the brilliant 
success of Praxagora's exposition of her 
scheme, wherein she had more than 
fulfilled the anticipations expressed in 
the strophe. As soon as the song is 
concluded, Chremes reappears with his 
goods, and proceeds to marshal them 
on the stage after the fashion, as Bergler 
observes, of a great religious procession 
at à Panathenaic or other festival. One 
is to be the xaynpédpos, the Queen of the 
May, the young and noble maiden who 
bore the holy basket (Acharnians 242, 
253; Lysistrata 646). Next to her walks 
the duppoddpos carrying her chair (Birds 
1552). Afterwards come the tdpaddpar 
and oxadndspor, the resident aliens and 
their wives and daughters, carrying pots 
of water, and dishes filled with cakes 
and honeycombs, kypiwy xal mondvev 
mAnpets. See Photius, Hesychius, Harpo- 
cration, s. vv.; Pollux, iii. segm. 55. 


Nor were the 6aAAo$ópo: wanting, the 
feeble old men who walked in the pro- 
cession carrying their branches of olive; 
see Wasps 544 and the note there. And 
doubtless if we knew more fully the 
details of a Panathenaic procession, we 
should find something to explain all the 
other directions which Chremes gives in 
the passage before us. The Scholiasts 
quite misunderstand the scene, and 
imagine that the procession is one, not 
of household goods, but of female slaves, 
and accordingly take xwaxópa to be 
Ovoua SovAns, and explain orpéyaca by 
kXAéyraca, kiapoBós by ý aXerpis, and 
S0 on. 

730. kwayúpa] The first article brought 
out, and placed in the van of the pro- 
cession, is the xwaytpa, a word which 
does not, I believe, occur elsewhere, but 
which, from its obvious derivation (mapa 
TO kweiv rà Ayupa, Bergler), can signify 
nothing else than the “ bran-sifter,” 
a sort of sieve-like instrument for sepa- 
rating the fine flour from the bran. We 
may infer from the present passage 
(1) that it was not an agricultural or 
mill implement, but a kitchen utensil 
in a private house; (2) that in figure it 
was tall and slender, for it seems certain 
that Aristophanes is selecting the most 
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(Here was a choral song, now lost, during which Chremes is preparing to bring out his 
chattels from the house.) 


Cur. My sweet bran-winnower, come you sweetly here. 
March out the first of all my household goods, 
Powdered and trim, like some young basket-bearer. 
Aye, many a sack of mine you have bolted down. 
Now where’s the chair-girl? Come along, dear pot, 
(Wow! but you’re black: scarce blacker had you chanced 


appropriate articles to represent the 
various members of the procession, and 
not raising a laugh by selecting the 
most inappropriate; and (3) that the 
flour was poured in at the top with 
the bran still intermingled, and arrived 
at the bottom as fine flour with no 
admixture of bran. It here represents 
the xaynpdpos, the fair maiden who led 
the procession, to whom in the Achar- 
nians (242-253) the direction mpdié’ és 
Tò mpócÓcv is given, and to whom there, 
as here, are applied the terms xah} 
kaAàs, * with your. sweet face and in your 
sweet way," the xady referring to the 
maiden’s personal beauty, and the kaAós 
to the charming way in which she dis- 
charges her duty. Speak, my fair, and 
fairly, Henry V, last scene. Finally 
évrerptppevn, powdered, as applied to 
a woman, means “with cosmetics rubbed 
in," whilst as applied to the kwax?pa it 
refers to the floury state in which it 
would naturally be found. See Lysi- 
strata 149. In the lines cited by the 
Scholiast on Birds 1551 from the “Gods” 
of Hermippus, we should probably read 
&omep ai Kavgjópow Aevkoigtw. dA irowuw 
évrerpuspévat, not évrerpimpévors with the 
Scholiast, norévrerpippévos with Meineke, 
nor évrerp‘ppévor with Bothe. 


184. 4 Sippoddpos] Immediately after 
the basket-bearer walked the Suppoddpos 
(Birds 1552), who carried the chair on 
which, I presume, the basket-bearer 
took her seat, when the procession 
arrived at Athene’s Temple. The ex- 
pression map’ airiy in line 737 has refer- 
ence merely to the juxtaposition in 
which the two articles are placed by 
Chremes. In the procession she followed 
immediately behind the leader. See 
Birds 1551, 1552, and the Scholiast 
there. Here the chair-girl is repre- 
sented by the pot, black and sooty by 
constant use: and if the part could be 
taken by a slave (which, however, is 
hardly probable), it might be conjec- 
tured that there is an allusion here to 
Ethiopian slaves, who (some years later 
at least) were considered very fashion- 
able at Athens. In the Characters of 
Theophrastus, xxi, one example of 
“Ambition in trifles” is for a man ère 
pernOnvac Gras ait@ ó ákóAovÜos (supra 
593) Aidioyy gorat. 

735. rò pdappaxov] He means the kair- 
dye. 
vovres arot ras moMs.—Scholiast. It 
was doubtless from this passage that 
Lysicrates and his hair-dye became pro- 
verbial in later days, a man who dyed 


és Tov Avcikpárovs dapudáke pedat- 
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&yrova! ervyes à. Avotxpdrns pedaiverat. 


foro map aùrýv: Sep i0 4 kouuórpia- 


Qépe Ócüpo tatrny Tijv DÓpíav, bÓpiadópe, 


évraüÜa: où dt ddp h kiÜnpoó0s éb, 


, 
ToAAMÁkis ávaoríácacá p eis ékkNnoíav 


740 


dopl vókrop dia Tov OpÜptov vópov. 


6 Thy oxddny AaBov mpotre, Tà Knpia 


kópiče, Tovs Oaddovs kabiorn mAnciov, 


kal TO TpímoÓó é£éveyke kal riv AjKvOov- 


Tà xuTpioe Hon Kal rüv dydov ddíere. 


AN. 
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, N, F4 3 9 rd » 
eye karabo ráuá; Kaxodaipov dpa 


3. M » * ^ > s x 
ávi]p €copat kai voy odiyov KEeKTHMEVOS. 


pa tov IIoceóQ oddémoré y, GAG Bacanid 


mrpórioTov QÙTÈ TrOAAGKIS Kai TKEWopat. 


ov yap Tov pòv iSpara kal pedwAlay 


750 


his hair black being popularly called 


a second Lysicrates. Dr. Blaydes quotes 
Apostol. x. 97 Avotkpdrns Erepos* emi ràv 
peAavorpíyev. otros yap Pappdko rut 
épédawe tas éavroÜ rpixas, oipos Ôv kal 
pédas kal ale Xpós kai kħértns. Some of 
these abusive epithets are borrowed 
from the Scholiast on 630 supra, where 
see the note. The expression ov dy, ei, 
if the reading is correct, is strangely 
elliptical: “integra enim oratio foret," 
says Kuster, vij Ala uéAawwá y’ (Gare ove 
dv eins pedavrépa) ovd ei rd dáppakov 
And Markland on Eur. Iph. in 
Taur. 583, referring to this passage, 
observes “locum optime explicat doc- 
tissimus Kusterus." 

737. kopuórpia] A tire-maiden, éumré- 
Krpta, ?) korpoUca Tas yuvaixas.—Scholiast. 
The tire-maiden, the chair-girl, and the 
parasol-holder (Birds 1550), who is not 


KTA” 


mentioned here, were attendants on, 
and mere appendages to, the noble 
virgin who bare the holy basket. 
Those who follow are independent 
members of the procession. We are 
not told what household articles repre- 
sent the koupórpia, the tdptaddpos, and 
the exa$n$ópos. 

789. 7 i&apo9ós] He is unquestionably 
referring, as Brunck observes, to the 
domestic cock. Who else would have 
roused the sleeper before daybreak ? 
Who else would have sung róv ĉpôpiov 
vipov? Even if the present description 
could have admitted any other inter- 
pretation, all doubt would have been 
removed by the terms in which Aristo- 
phanes elsewhere speaks of the bird of 
dawning. “He was once the Great 
King,” says the poet in the Birds, “the 
Autocrat of all the Persians: and still 
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To boil the dye Lysicrates employs) 


And stand by her. 


Come hither, tiring-maid ; 


And pitcher-bearer, bear your pitcher here. 

You, fair musician, take your station there, 

You whose untimely trumpet-call has oft 

Roused me, ere daybreak, to attend the Assembly. 
Who's got the dish, go forward ; take the combs 
Of honey ; set the olive branches nigh ; 

Bring out the tripods and the bottles of oil ; 

The pannikins and rubbish you can leave. 


Crt. 


I bring my goods to the stores ! 


That were to be 


A hapless greenhorn, ill endowed with brains. 
I'll never do it; by Poseidon, never! 

I'll test the thing and scan its bearings first. 
I'm not the man to fling my sweat and thrift 


he wears his tiara erect: and still so 
mighty is his power, that all mankind 
spring at once from their beds ómórav 
vópov dpOptov doz."—Birds 489. Cf. Id. 
495, 496; Wasps 100. The feminine is 
used because the musician in the real 
procession was a female; and should 
not have given a handle to such idle 
suggestions as the Scholiast’s dAerpis, 
and Meineke's pidn, the hand-mill, in 
support of which he cites Pherecrates 
apud Athenaeum, vi. p. 268, and Nico- 
stratus, Stobaei Florileg. lxx. 12. Of 
course here, as in Wasps 815, the bird 
produced on the stage is merely à model 
or pieture. 

741. dpOpiov vópov] The song of dawn, 
from 8pOpos the early morn; but of course, 
both here and in the passage cited in 
the preceding note from the Birds, the 
expression is a mere parody on Ter- 


pander's famous OpÓios vópos. foav 8€ 
érrà (vdpor) of $mó TepmávOpov dy eig 
OpÓios.— Photius, s. v. vdpos. 

742. ckádgv XaBóv] He who has taken 
the cxád: with the intention of bearing 
it as cxapypdpos in the procession. We 
have already seen, on 729 supra, that 
the oxapa were filled with xypia and 
worava, 

746. éyó xataéjow] Now another door 
opens, the door upon which Praxagora 
had stealthily scratched, supra 34, and 
the husband of the second woman 
again comes out, as he did supra 827. 
He is a heady and obstreperous indi- 
vidual, the very opposite in all respects 
to the tolerant and accommodating 
Chremes, who had from the very first 
expressed his willingness to adapt him- 
self to the regulations of the new re- 
publie. See supra 472. 
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; n 
obdéy mpos Eros otros dvofjros ExBare, 
' 3 ^ ^ * =~ > od s 
mpiv àv éexridwopa mv TÒ wpdyp Ómos EXEL 
obros, Tí Tà oKevdpia ravri [BobAerai ; 
2 ^ 
mórepov ueroiki(ópevos éfevývoxas 
a > ^ "ue 
air’, i) dépeis évéxvpa Orav; XP. ovdapas. 755 
AN. rí 0r. énl aroíxov 'arlv obras; of Tt pi) 
€ P4 ^ z ^ 4 a 
lépwvt TQ küjpvki mopmiy méumere ; 
3 
XP. uà Aí 


és THY dyopàv karà roùs ÓcÓoyuévovs vópovs. 


, GAN dmopépeiw adtd péddw Tfj móAe 

AN. péAdeus drodéperv; XP. mávv ye. AN. kakoóa(uov dp ef 760 
vj tov Ala tov aeríjpa. XP. màs; AN. rds; padios. 

XP. rí ð’; ody? meOapyety pe Tois vépoiort det; 


AN. sroíowiw, à Svornve; XP. rois dedoypévors. 

AN. dcSoypévoioiy; à; dvónros ?00' dpa. 

XP. dvógros; AN. od yáp; "X8ióraros uv ody 765 
áma£famávrov. XP. őri TÒ rarrépevoy moi ; 

AN. Tò raTTÓuevov yap Sef sroiciv Tov oóópova ; 

XP. uáMora mávrov. AN. riv uiv ody dfjéXrepov. 

XP. od Ò où karabcivar Qiavoct ; AN. pvdd£opar, 
npiv dv y idw Tò mAíjÜos 6 Tt Bovdrcderat. 770 


XP. ri yàp dddo y Ñ pépeiv mapeckevacpévor 
rà xpájuar eictv; AN. aad’ iddv émeüóumv. 


751. ovdéy mpós Enos] 'Avri ro), os 156. emt a rotyov] Karà rá£w.—Scholiast. 
frvxev, éveka un8evós.— Scholiast. For 757. ‘lépax tre küjpvx] Kropv£ oros, 
no reason. In the passages cited by Dr. dares rà mempacképeva éxüpvrre.—Scho- 
Blaydes from Lucian’s Hermotimus, 36 —liast. The meaning is, * Are you send- 
and Philopseudes, 1, the words have ing them to be sold by public auction ?" 
a totally different meaning, being equi- Hiero was a praeco ad merces turbam qui 
valent to the Latin nihil ad rem. cogit emendas.— Horace, A. P. Praeconi, 

758. obros] Whilst he is in the midst or praeconis voci, bona subjicere was the 
of his soliloquy, he suddenly perceives ordinary Roman phrase for a sale by 
the long row of chattels which Chremes public auction. So in Hdt. vi. 121 the 
has been ranging in the street, and calls words rà xpzpara abro? knpvccópeva tnd 
out to know what it all means. tov Ónuoctov óvécgÜa. are rightly ren- 
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So idly and so brainlessly away, 

Before I’ve fathomed how the matter stands. 

— You there! what means this long array of chattels? 
Are they brought out because you're changing house, 


Or are you going to pawn them ? 


All in a row? 


Cur. No. Crt. Then why 


Are they, in grand procession, 


Marching to Hiero the auctioneer ? 


Cun. 


O no, I am going to bring them to the stores 


For the state's use: so run the new-made laws. 


CIT. (in shrill surprise) You are going to bring them ! 


Yowte an ill-starred one ! 


Cur. How ? 


Cur. Yes. 
Cır. How? 


Cur. The new-made laws. 


Just the veriest dolt 


Cir. ll wait awhile, 


Cur What must I not, forsooth, obey the laws? 
Cir. The laws, poor wretch! What laws? 
Cır. The new-made laws? O what a fool you are! 
Cur. A fool? Cır. Well, aren't you? 
In all the town! Cur. Because I do what’s ordered ? 
Crt. Is it a wise man’s part to do what's ordered ? 
Cur. Ofcourse itis. Cır. Of course it is a fool's. 
Cur. Then won’t you bring yours in? 
And watch the people what they’re going to do. 
Cur. What should they do but bring their chattels in 


For the state’s use ? 


dered by Schweighaeuser bona illius per 
publicum praeconem venumdata. 

760. péddets dmrodépew ;] The speaker 
asks this question in accents of shrill 
surprise. He can hardly believe his ears. 

761. padias] The precise meaning of 
padiws here is very uncertain. Le Fevre's 
rendering facile dictu has been preserved 
by all subsequent revisers of the Latin 
translation. But more probably we are 
to take the words xaxoSaipwy «i as equi- 
valent to “ You will come to misfortune,” 


Cir. I saw IT AND BELIEVED. 


and so, when the speaker is asked 
* How ?" he retorts “ Easily enough.” 
772. lòv enetðóunv] The speaker is 
not applying these words directly to 
himself: he is using a proverbial ex- 
pression, When I saw it, I believed, or, as 
our own proverb goes, Seeing is believing. 
For a similar use of a proverbial saying, 
compare Frogs 51 «kår éywy’ é£mypápnv. 
The word éze&cgg» is altered by Brunck 
into dv émifóugv, and by Dr. Blaydes 
into reoOjoopa, but there is really no 


Crr. By Zeus the Saviour, 
Plain enough. 
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XP. Aéyovai yobv év rais dois. 
XP. 
XP. 
XP. 


kai pacıv olse ápápevot. 
^ ^ > 
ámoAets dmioTOv TávT. 
3 
6 Lets oé y émirpipecer. 
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AN. Aégovoi yáp. 
AN. d$iücovat yap. 
AN. dmiorioovet yap. 
AN. émirpipovat yap. 


775 


y a dX g IA a X P 
OLG eiv Ookets TV OGTLS AUT@Y VOUV EXEL > 


où yap Tárpiov Tobr’ éotiv, dAAG AapBdve 


?uás uóvov dei vij Ala: kal yàp of Oeoi: 


yvéoe © did TÀv xeipàv ye ràv dyaNuárov, 


780 


órav yàp vdydpecba diddvar tayaba, 


[4 , ld A ^ t £ 
EOTNKEV EKTELVOVTA TYY XELP UNTLQV, 


obx ds Tt Óóoovr , GÀN Srrws Te AH erat. 


XP. 


' 2 2 P4 ^ Ei e 
ravrl yáp éort ovvóeréa. trod uobo 


AN. 


üvros yàp otses ; 
Todi ÉvvámTo TÓ TpirmoóÓe. 


à Oaipóvi dvópv, ča pe TOV wpotpyou Tt Óp&v. 


t P 


(pas; 785 


XP. vai pa Ala, kai ô) pèv ody 
AN. rfüjs uepías, 


TÒ pnde mepipeivavra Tovs dAXovs 6 TL 


^ 
Ópácovoiw, eira rqvikaÜr. jón 


XP. ri 0p&v ; 


AN. éravapévew, émeira QurpíBew ert. 790 


XP. iva 67 ri; 


justification for these corruptions of the 
text. 

773. Aé£ovot yáp] This and the three 
similar ejaeulations which follow axe 
merely introduced for comic effect. 
The first two, indeed, “ Aye, talk they 
will,” and “ Aye, speak they will,” are 
significative of scorn and contempt. 
But the second two, “ Aye, disbelieve 
they will,” and “ Aye, destroy they will,” 
have not, and are not intended to have, 
any meaning whatever. 

775. amodeis] You will be the death of 
me.— Plutus 390. 

780. rà» dyakpdrar] 'Ención as èri rò 
TÀeta roy Ta áyáXuara Tey Ücóv Vmrías ras 


AN. cetopós €i yévoiro oAMákis, 


xeipas fxovsiv.—Scholiast. By xep 
vrríav he means a hand with its palm 
upward, as a beggar would hold it for 
an alms, or an official for a bribe. It 
exactly answers to the xeipa xoidny of 
Thesm. 937. We learn incidentally 
from Birds 518 that a sacrificer was 
accustomed to put a portion of the 
sacrificial meat into the outstretched 
hand of the god. 

784. ràv mpotpyou rt dpav] To get on 
with my work. The same language is 
used in Plutus 623 r: rv mpotipyou noietv. 
Ta mpovpyov are things which will advance 
or further the work which I have in hand. 

791. eewpós] It was of course not 
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Crr. Ay, talk they will. 
Cit. Ay, say they will. 
Crt. Ay, doubt they will. 


Cir. Ay, confound they will. 


Cit. O what folly ! 


Cur. And then ? 


Cur. Why, in the streets they talk — 
Cur. Saying they’ll bring their goods — 
Cur. Zounds! you doubt everything. 
Cur. O, Heaven confound you. 
What! think you men of sense will bring their goods? 
Not they! That’s not our custom: we're disposed 
Rather to take than give, like the dear gods. 
Look at their statues, stretching out their hands ! 
We pray the powers to give us all things good ; 
Still they hold forth their hands with hollowed palms, 
Showing their notion is to take, not give. 
Cur. Pray now, good fellow, let me do my work. 
Hi! where’s the strap? These must be tied together. 
Cır. You are really going? Cnr. Don't you see I’m tying 
These tripods up this instant ? 
Not to delay a little, and observe 
What other people do, and then — 
Cır. Why then put off, and then delay again. 
Cur. Whyso? Cır. Why, if perchance an earthquake came, 


merely the Athenians who regarded an 
earthquake as a token of divine dis- 
approval, requiring them to desist from 
the course they might then be pursuing. 
Some eight years before the date of 
this play, an earthquake had caused 
Agis and the Spartan army to abandon 
the invasion of Elis, äpre yàp rod orpa- 
Tevpatos v vj modepia Ovros, kal konTo- 
pévgs Tis xópas, aewpós. émvytyverav. ó 8 
"Ayis, Üctov iyynodpevos, é£eAÓGv madiv ex 
ris xópas, Siadijce Tò oTpdrevpa.— Xen. 
Hell. iii. 2.24. About three years after 
the date of this play, Agesipolis, in- 
vading Argos, managed to disregard the 
warning of a cetopds; but even he was 


compelled to abandon his enterprise on 
the occurrence of a second warning, 
this time by rip drórpomov.— Id. iv.7. 4-7. 
And see Thucydides, iii. 89. But these 
Scoonpiat are more frequently noticed as 
breaking up & popular assembly. See 
Schéman (De Comitiis, i. 13), who refers 
to Thuc.v.45; Plutarch, Nicias, chap. x; 
Acharnians 171; Clouds 580-7. That 
at Rome, too, thunder put an end to 
a meeting is well known from the story 
of the tribune Apuleius Saturninus. 
When he was endeavouring, with the 
aid of the country tribes, to force his 
revolutionary measures through the 
Assembly, 6 rodirixds 0xXos óa, ws yevo- 
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7) mip amórporov, ?) €ud£eiev yaMj, 
mavcawr àv elaiépovres, üuBpóvrgre ov. 
XP. xapíevra yotv máÜowu! àv, el ui) "xou 0mot 
Tatra katabeinv. AN. pi yàp où Aáflois Sot. 795 
Odppet, karabjoes, Kav čvns Ons. XP. tý; 
AN. éyóóa roÜrovs xeiporovotvras uiv rax, 
&rr dy è d6€n, Taira wah ápvovyévovs. 
XP. oieovow, à trav. AN. Av d& ph Kopiowor, ví; 
XP. duérer koptoüow. AN. Ñv 8 ph Kopiowor, ri; 800 


XP. uaxoópe0' adrois. 
XP. mep éácas. 


pévns ev exxryoia Bpovris, 60ev od Ocqus 
éott “Papaiots oùðèv ert kvpo)v. And 
Marius, on taking the oath to obey the 
law, observed that it would be easy 
subsequently to show that a law, mpós 
Bíav re kai Bporrns ovouacpévgs kskvpo- 
pévos mapa rà márpia, was no law at all.— 
Appian, De Bell. Civ. i. 30. el wodddxts 
if perchance, infra 1105 ; Plato's Phaedo, 
chap. iv (twice), and very frequently 
elsewhere. 

792. mip dmórpomov] Lightning. It 
derives its epithet àmórpomov from the 
notion that where the fire of God, mip 
Aiós, had fallen, the foot of man must 
never tread: ra BaXAópeva rois kepavvots 
dvépBara péver xopia.— Plutarch, Pyrrhus, 
chap.xxix. In like manner it wasbelieved 
that neither dog nor bird of prey would 
approach a body struck by lightning, 
Soxotot kal kUves kai OpriÜes améxerOat 
tov dioBAjrav cepárov ; and such bodies 
were often neither burned nor buried, 
but fenced round, and left on the spot. 
—Id. Symposiacs, iv. 2. 3. From sub- 
jects so serious as the earthquake and 


AN. iy 8 kpeírrovs dat, Ti; 
AN. 4v 8 Kodtooot, Tí; 


the thunderbolt, the speaker descends 
to a ridiculous superstition, “ifa marten 
cat run across the way." Kuster refers 
to Theophrastus, Charact. xvi, wept erri- 
Satpovias, where it is said of the super- 
stitious man, kal rjv óðòv àv mapadpapy 
yahh, u) mpórepov mopevðňvar, ews deEEAOy 
Tis, Ñ AiBous rpeis jmép Tis 6800 biaBddy. 
See also Frogs 196. 

798. où AdBots Sot] The speaker's 
meaning is clear enough, but nothing 
can be more obscure than the words 
in which he expresses it. He is still 
harping on the distinction between 
giving and taking, on which he has been 
dwelling with such relish, supra 778- 
783. And so, when Chremes talks of 
giving in his goods to the public stores, 
he retorts, “ You mean, to receive, don’t 
you?” But it is difficult to extract 
this or any other meaning from the 
words in the text, unless indeed we are 
to assume (which to my mind is im- 
possible) that he is merely substituting 
AdBots or AdBys for the other's xarabeiny, 
and leaving the ôro: unchanged, though 
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Or lightning fell, or a cat cross the street, 


They’ll soon cease bringing in, you blockhead you! 


Crr. But if they don't, what then? 
Cır. If they don’t, what then ? 


Cur. A pleasant jest, if I should find no room 
To bring my chattels! Cır. To RECEIVE, you mean. 
’T were time to bring them, two days hence. 
Cit. I know these fellows; voting in hot haste, 
And straight ignoring the decree they’ve passed. 
Cur. They’ll bring them, friend. 
Cur. No fear; they’ll bring them. 
Cur. We'll fight them. Cır. If they prove too strong, what then ? 
Cum. 


as inappropriate to AdBors as it was suit- 
able to xaradeiny. It seems to me that 
the right expression would be either 
ody ómóðev XáBois or AdBys (this I see has 
also occurred to Dr. Blaydes) or py yàp 
dmov Aafhéiy fxyow. But this is purely 
conjectural, and does not justify an 
alteration of the text. 

796. čvns}] The day after to-morrow. els 
rpirny.—Scholiast, Harpocration, Suidas. 
Tò perà THY aŭptov.— Hesychius. 

797. rovrous] He points tothe audience 
as representing the "A@yvaiovs raxv- 
BoiXovs and peraBovdrous ; quick to make 
up their minds, and quick to change 
their minds; ever ready to pass a 
resolution, and equally ready to ignore 
it when passed. “Were any man to 
peruse the resolutions ye have voted,” 
says Demosthenes (De Syntaxi, 35), 
“and then go through the deeds ye 
have done, nothing would persuade him 
that the resolutions and the deeds 
were those of the same people. Ye 
vote resolutions which are just and 
noble and worthy of Athens, but ye 


Tl leave them. Crv. If they won't be left, what then ? 


do not follow them up by a single 
deed.” 

800. xopziocwor] The repetition of this 
question, though a stumbling-block to 
some, seems not only natural but 
necessary. The speaker would not go 
on to a fresh question whilst the first 
remained unanswered. “But what if 
they don’t bring them?” “ They're 
sure to bring them.” ‘ Well, but what 
if they Don’t, I say.” 

802. kwdicwo:] All the manuscripts 
and editions have meA&o' avrà, sell the 
things, a remark which nobody has 
attempted to explain, and which does 
not seem to admit of any satisfactory 
explanation. I have ventured to sub- 
stitute kwAvcwor, which is what the 
context requires, and is to some extent 
confirmed by the Scholiast on 862 infra, 
where see the note. The thread of the 
dialogue is as follows: “ They'll bring 
them sure enough." ‘But what if they 
don’t?” “We'll fight and compel them.” 
“What if they are the stronger?” “TU 
leave them and walk off." “What if 


Cur. How mean you? 
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XP. dtappayeins. AN. Fy Stappayd È, TI; 
XP. xaAós moses. AN. od à emibupjoes pépew ; 
XP. éywye: kal yàp rods épavroÜ yeírovas 805 
ópô dépovras. AN. mávv y dv ov Avricbévns 
abr elcevéykor Todd yàp éupeMéaTepov 
mporepov xécat mAeiv 7) rpi£kovOÓ' hpépas. 
XP. oiue(e. AN. KaAMgayos 9. 6 xopodiddoxados 
avrotow elcoíae, Tí; XP. mAeío KaAAM(ov. 810 
AN. dvÓpermos obros droBadel Tijv otaíav. 
XP. devd ye Aéyers. AN. ví dewdv; orep ovx dpav 
del roraðra yryvopeva ndiopara. 
ovK ola” éxeiv’ ofdoge, TÒ mepl Tv GABY ; 
XP. éywye. AN. rods xadkods Ò’ éxeivous vika 815 


epnpiodperd’, oùk oi ba ; 


XP. kal kakóv yé pot 


TÒ Kopp’ éyéver ékeivo. mov yap Bórpvs 


they won't let you walk off?" To this 
Chremes has no reply ready. 

807. wodd yàp éupedéorepov] It would 
be far more to his taste. “Multo sane 
lepidius ei videretur plus quam triginta 
dies prius cacare."— Brunck. And yet 
he would be suffering pain all that 
time. See supra 366. The expression 
metr i) rptákovO. zjuépas is repeated from 
Acharnians 858. The máwv in the line 
above is, of course, as Bergler remarked, 
merely ironical. And Paulmier and 
others infer from this passage, perhaps 
rightly, that Antisthenes was a man of 
niggardly spirit, always very unwilling 
to part with his property. 

809. KaAMpaxos] Otros mévns, says the 
Scholiast. But, poor as he was, he yet 
had more goods to bring in than the 
once wealthy and luxurious Callias (son 


of Hipponicus), who, having inherited 
a colossal fortune, had wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living. More than 
twenty years ago he had begun to “shed 
his feathers" (Birds 283, 284); but he 
cannot even yet have reached the utterly 
destitute condition in which he died, 
since we find him shortly afterwards in 
command of an Athenian contingent at 
Corinth.—Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 18. And 
about six years later, Lysias, in the 
matter of the estate of Aristophanes 
(50), says that the grandfather of Cal- 
lias assessed the rateable value of his 
estate at 200 talents, and that Callias 
himself, on his father's death, was 
esteemed the richest man in Hellas; 
and yet the rateable value of his 
whole estate did not then amount to 
two talents. 
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Cir. You are really going to bring them ? 


Cir. O ay, 


Cur. More than Callias can. 


Cir. Hard? when every day 


Cur. Go, hang yourself. Cir, And if I do, what then ? 
Cur. "Twere a good deed. 
Cur. Yes, that’s exactly what I’m going to do. 
I see my neighbours bringing theirs. 
Antisthenes for instance. Heavens, he’d liefer 
Sit on the stool for thirty days and more. 
Cur. Behanged!  Crr. Well but Callimachus the poet, 
What will že bring them? 
Cır. Wel, here's a man will throw away his substance. 
Cun. That’s a hard saying. 
We see abortive resolutions passed ! 
That vote about the salt, you mind //a£, don't you? 
Cur. Ido. Cır. And how we voted, don't you mind, 


Those copper coins. 


Cur. And a bad job for me 


| That coinage proved. I sold my grapes, and stuffed 


811. dvOpwmos otros] This is a sort of 
soliloquy, like the corresponding line 
in Wasps 168 ávÓpemos otros péya tt 
Spaceiet kaxdy. 

818. rovatra Yypicpara] Resolutions 
eagerly voted by the Assembly, and 
presently rescinded or ignored. He 
gives three instances: (1) the case of 
the salt, (2) the case of the bronze 
coinage, and (3) the case of the property 
tax. We know nothing of any of these 
Yrndíiopara, except what we are told in 
the present passage, or may infer from 
the language used. 

814. mepi rav addr] It is impossible 
to tell whether this was a tax upon 
salt, or an attempt to lower its price. 
The Scholiast takes the latter view, 
éeyndbicavro yap aùroùs ebwvorépous eivai, 
kai trò y/jjicpa axupoy yéyove. And his 


statement is generally accepted. In 
either case the resolution failed to effect 
its purpose. 

815. xaAko)s] The expression évayyos, 
quite recently, with which the case of the 
property tax is ushered in (823 infra), 
shows that the case of the bronze coinage 
belonged to an earlier date; and no 
doubt the speaker is referring, as Kuster 
pointed out, to the bronze coins issued 
in the archonship of Callias (the Callias 
who followed Antigenes), very shortly 
before the exhibition of the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. See the notes on the 
antepirrhema of that play. They were 
issued because the supply of silver from 
the mines of Laureium was stopped by 
the presence of the Lacedaemonian 
garrison at Deceleia, and were doubt- 
less called in soon after the war was 
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peorijv ámfjpa Tiv yvdbov xaAkdv xov, 


, 
kämer éxópovv els dyopàv én AQTA. 


eral’ óméxovros dpri pov rüv Ü/Aakov, 


820 


dvéxpay ó kfjpv£, phy déxeoOar pndéva 


XarKodv 7d Aowróv: dpyipw yap xpoucba. 


AN. 


` Ay 3 [4 t UE 
TO ô evayxos ovx QTavTes els @PVUPEV 


TáAavT tcecbat mevrakóoua TH TTÓAeL 


me ^ E 7 , , , J 
. Tfjs Tecoapakoorhs, ijv émopic’ Evpimidns ; 


KevOds karexpócov más avip Ebpuríónv: 


dre On 8’ dvackomovpévois é$aívero 


6 Ais KépivOos kal Tò mp&yp’ ob Tjpkeaev, 


médw karemírrov mas avip Evpiridny. 


closed, and the fountain of silver was 
again in flow. 

818. riv yvúßðov} That it was the 
custom of the Athenians to carry money 
in their mouths is, of course, well known. 
See Wasps 791 and the note there. 
danpa, I made off. 

825. reooapakoarijs... Ebpurións] Obros 
éypawe reccapakoarjv elaeveykeiv ard THs 
ovalas es rò kowór.—Scholiast. That 
this reaoapaxoor) was, as the Scholiast 
says, a direct property tax of 21 per 
cent., just as the mevrexootoor mentioned 
infra 1007 was a direct property tax of 
one-fifth of a unit per cent. on the 
taxable capital is, in my judgement, 
absolutely certain, No other percentage 
could have been expected to raise the 
enormous sum of 500 talents; whilst 
a property tax of one-fortieth would not 
exceed an income tax for one year of 
6s. in the £. Mr. Grote's objections 
(History of Greece, chap. lxxv) rest on 
no substantial foundation. He says 


that “on one occasion (De Symmoriis, 
sec. 33) Demosthenes alludes to a pro- 
position for raising 500 talents by direct 
property tax as something extravagant, 
which the Athenians would not endure 
to hear mentioned.” But this is not so. 
Demosthenes says that the Athenians 
would not stand a direct property tax 
of one-twelfth (which would be required 
to raise 500 talents). He does not 
suggest that they would not stand a 
direct property tax of one-fortieth, 
which was the proposal of Euripides: 
on the contrary, he speaks of a tax of 
one-fiftieth as if it would create no 
difficulty whatever. It seems to me 
that Euripides (whether a son of the 
great poet or some other Athenian of 
the same name) was one of the officers 
(wopicrat) whose duty it was both to 
devise and levy taxes (see the note on 
Frogs 1505): that there had arisen 
some urgent necessity for 500 talents, 
possibly on account of the expenses 
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My cheek with coppers; then I steered away 
And went to purchase barley in the market ; 


When just as I was holding out my sack, 


The herald cried, 


No copper coins allowed ! 


Nothing but silver must be paid or taken ! 


Crr. 


Then that late tax, the two-and-a-half per cent., 


Euripides devised, weren't we all vowing 
"Twould yield five hundred talents to the state? 
Then every man would gild Euripides. 


But when we reckoned up, and found the thing 
A Zeus's Corinth, and no good at all, 
Then every man would tar Euripides. 


incurred by reason of the Anti-Spartan 
League: that Euripides proposed to meet 
this need by a property tax of 21 per 
cent.; that the people were overjoyed 
to think that they could get out of their 
diffieulties by so small a sacrifice ; that 
the tax was accordingly voted, and 
Euripides proceeded to assess ib; but 
that, no sufficient allowance having 
been made for the vast decrease of tax- 
able capital which had followed the 
disastrous termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, it was found that a tax of 
21 per cent. would be quite inadequate 
(oi« fpkecev) to realize anything like 
the amount required; and that there- 
upon the popular feeling ran high 
against the financier who proposed it. 
Very possibly at that time, as in the 
time of Demosthenes, it would have 
required a tax of one-twelfth, and not 
merely of one-fortieth, to raise 500 
talents. This 2j: pa therefore became 
one of those which were passed and 


bare no fruit. 

826. karexpócov] Karaxpvcobv pera- 
$opiküs Agmréov dvri rod émawev, peya- 
Aóvew, els uéycÜos atpew. tò dé évavriov, 
karamtrroUv dvri rod eUreAiQew, AoWopeiy, 
kaKoXoyeiv.— Bisetus. 

828. ó Ais Kópw6os] The origin of 
this proverbial expression is explained 
in the note on Frogs 439, to which the 
reader is referred. Here it will be 
sufficient to say that the words 6 Ais 
Kópw6os (Corinthus, son of Zeus, the 
eponymous founder of Corinth) were 
used over and over again, by way of 
menace, to the revolted Megarians by 
the Corinthian ambassadors, till the 
Megarians rose up, defeated the Corin- 
thians and secured their own indepen- 
dence. Hence the words became a 
proverbial expression applicable either 
to wearisome iteration, as in the Frogs, 
or to grand professions which are not 
justified by the result, as in the present 
passage. 
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XP. 


^ » t ^ 
vüv à' ai yvvatkes. 


> * " ^ va ` t ^ 
OU TQUTOV, @ TaV. TOTE fev HUELS Tjpxop.ev, 


AN. ds y éyó gudd§opat 
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830 


v róv IYlocetó p) karovpüjoccí pov. 


XP. 
KH. 


xopeir’, émeíyeo0" evOd Tis orparnyisos, 


ovK 018 8 ri Anpels. dépe od Tavadpopov ó mais. 
- ^ ^)» 
® mávres darol, viv yàp oro Tadr EXEL, 


835 


[4 a € 17. e 2 Z 
mws àv bpiv 7) Tíx" kXnpovpvots 


dpdon kað’ Ckacrov dvóp Oro. Óemvijoere 


^ 
as al rpáme(at y eiclv émwevnopévat 


^ 2 
dyaÜGv ámávrov kal waperkevacpéeval, 


kAivaí re aicvpüv kal óamíócv vevacpévat. 


840 


KpaTíjpas éyktpv&civ, ai pvporáAióes 
écrüc éQeffüs Ta reuáxm piniferat, 
AeyQ' dvarnyviact, mórava TÉTTETAL, 

P4 L4 ^ 2 
oréhavot TNÉKOVTAL, PpvyeTat rpayruara, 


xUtpas érvovs Expovowy al veórarav 


845 


Spoios & èv avbrais immixiy oTov exov 
Ta Tév yvvoukGv Siakabaipe Tpu la. 


830. où ravróv] 
analogous. 

831. ds y éyo] This is of course in- 
tended merely to express the speaker's 
contempt for the sex. Men are accus- 
tomed and  xaramirrobv, 
women, he thinks, are fit only karovpeiv. 
Therefore he will give them as wide 
a berth as possible. 

833. ravapopov] The yoke for carrying 
burdens. See Frogs 8, where the Scho- 
liast gives precisely the same definition 
as here, £óAov duixoidov, ev à rà dopría 
ééaprigavres of épyára: Baará(ovat. 

834. Kzpv£] A crier enters to summon 
all the citizens to the state banquet: 
viv yàp otrw ravr' Eyer, he says, meaning 


The cases are mot 


karaxpug oUv 


that under the old democracy only a 
few distinguished guests were enter- 
tained by the state in the Prytaneum ; 
but now the invitation is extended to 
every citizen. Some would change 
«hpv&é into xnpuxava, referring to 718 
above; but there the crieress was to be 
the immediate personal assistant of 
Praxagora. That she was not going 
to dispense with the services of men 
generally is shown by the 6 rjv pata 
Q$épev of 851 infra; and the present 
speech is plainly that of a man, and 
not of a woman. 

837. dro] This is the reading of the 
best MSS. and of almost all the editions. 
Brunck introduced ózov from the only 
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Crr. Who, I'll take good eare, 


Cur. But times have altered ; then the men bare sway, 
"Tis now the women. 
Shan't try on me their little piddling ways. 
Cur. You're talking nonsense. Boy, take up the yoke. 
Crizr. O all ye citizens (for now ’tis thus), 


Come all, come quick, straight to your chieftainess. 
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There cast your lots; there fortune shall assign 
To every man his destined feasting-place. 
Come, for the tables now are all prepared 

And laden heavily with all good things: 

The couches all with rugs and cushions piled ! 
They're mixing wine: the perfume-selling girls 
Are ranged in order: collops on the fire: 

Hares on the spit; and in the oven, cakes ; 
Chaplets are woven: comfits parched and dried. 
The youngest girls are boiling pots of broth ; 
And there amongst them, in his riding-suit, 
The gallant Smoius licks their platters clean. 


MS. with which he was acquainted con- 
taining this part of the play, and has 
been followed by a few editors; but 
érrot is doubtless correct in the sense of 
whither ye shall go and dine. Cf. Eur. 
Bacchae 184 moi ðe? yopevew; moi kabi- 
ordva móða; and Elmsley's note there. 

888. émwevgogévai] Nevnopévar from 
véo to heap, vevacpevat from vdoow to 
press. 

840. cicupadv] Tóv padd\ordv orpopdrov. 
ĝariðov 0€ ràv ramirev.—Scholiast. 

842, pimiterat] "Avri rod Ómrüra. TÒ 
yàp mip of dvÓpemo: éppimi(ov, tva ómrr- 
coow.—Scholiast. The pris was a fan, 
which played the part of the modern 
bellows (as we still say, to fan the fire). 


See Pollux, x, segm. 94, and the com- 
mentators there. So in Acharnians, 
665-670, the Chorus pray that the Muse 
will come to them keen and bright, “ As 
the spark leaps up from the oakwood 
ashes, stirred by the breath of the fan" 
(Rudd), épeÓiópevos otpia pemids. The 
meaning here is that the fish-cutlets 
are broiling on a well-fanned fire. 
846. Spotos] Kupiov óvopa, ale xporotóc 
eis yvratkas.— Scholiast. A double mean- 
ing runs through lines 845-847, for 
Bergler is no doubt correct in saying 
that Smoius is charged with the same 
bestiality which, a generation earlier, 
was attributed to the filthy Ariphrades 
(Knights 1285, Wasps 1283, Peace 885), 
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T'épov € xope? xravida kal kovímoóa 
€xov, kaxá(ov peð’ érépov veavíov: 
éuBas 0$ xeiras kal rpiBor éppippévos. 850 
mpos Taira xepei0', ds 6 tiv ná(av dépov 
gornker GAG Tas yvdbous Ótoíyvvre. 
AN. ovxoty Badtotpat Ófjra. Tí yàp eornk €xov 
évradd’, mer) rabra TH woe doket; 
XP. kai mo? Bade? od pi) Katabeis Thy ovoíav ; 855 
AN. émi Sefrvov. XP. od df’, fjv y éketvous vobs évf, 
mplv dv y dmwevéykps. AN. áX dmoíco. XP. mnvixa; 
AN. o? robpóv, à TGv, éumoday ora. XP. ri dy; 
AN. érépovs dmoíoeiw pipe €0' borépovs épob. 
XP. Badie? dé Seemvjowv duos; AN. Tí yàp rác; 860 
Tà Óvvarà yap Set TH móet £vAMauávew 
Tovs eÙ ppovodvras. XP. jv d Kkodvowot, ví; 
AN. 6péo° cipi kiras. XP. ùv 06 uacrtyóot, ví; 
AN. kaAoóuc0' aùrás. XP. qv 06 xarayeddor, ví; 
AN. ¿rì rats Üópais écrós XP. ví Ópáoeis ; eimé por. 865 


the érvovs xórpas here being equivalent 
to the (epóv of Peace 885; the rpv8Aía 
signifying, as Brunck observes, rà ràv 
yevaikQv. aidoia; and the immu eroAjv 
involving an allusion of the same kind 
as the ‘Immiov tvpavvida of Wasps 502. 

848. Tépœv] Dindorf observes that 
Geron oceurs in some inscriptions as 
à proper name, and it is unquestionably 
so used here; but the bearer of the 
name was undoubtedly a yépov, a shabby 
old fellow who, having been rigged out 
in a new suit of clothes from the public 
stores, now fancies himself a youth 
again, and struts about, joking and 
laughing, with “another youth.” 

850. éugàs, rpi8ev] Which he formerly 


used. As to euBas see the note on 345 
Supra. In his speech, “In the matter 
of the estate of Dicaeogenes," 20, Isaeus 
says that a claimant who had reduced 
Cephisodotus to penury by unjustly 
depriving his cousin, the mother of 
Cephisodotus, of her share in the estate, 
now upbraided Cephisodotus ôri éuBadas 
kai TpiBaovia popei, orep adixovpevds re 
el éuBadas Kngtaddoros opet, aAA’ ok 
adicdy Gri, apedopevos aùròv ta dvra, 
mémta memoinkev, And cf. Plutus, 842, 
847. 

860. ri yap mabo;] Quid enim faciam ? 
Cf. Birds 1432 ri yàp wdOo ; ekánrew yap 
So long as it was a ques- 
tion of giving up his private property, 


> 
otk emiaTapat. 
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There Geron too, in dainty robe and pumps, 

His threadbare cloke and shoon discarded now, 
Strats on, guffawing with another lad. 

Come, therefore, come, and quickly: bread in hand 
The pantler stands; and open wide your mouths. 


Cir. PI bring them. 
Cur. Why not? 


Cit. What am I to do? 


Cur. If they strike, what then? 
Cnr, If they jeer, what then? 


Cur. What? 


Crt. Pl go, for one. Why stand I idly here, 
When thus the city has declared her will? 
Cur. Where will you go? You haven’t brought your goods. 
Cır. To supper. Cur. Not if they've their wits about them 
Until you’ve brought your goods. 
Cır. My doings won't delay the job. 
Cir. Others will bring them later still than I. 
Cur. You are going to supper? 
Good citizens must needs support the state 
As best they can. Cur. If they say no, what then ? 
Cir. At them, head foremost. 
Cit. Summon the minxes. 
Crt. Why then PI stand beside the door, and — 


he held it the part of a fool to obey the 
behests of the law, supra 768. But 
now that it has become a question of 
attending the banquet, he remembers 
that it is the duty of all well-disposed 
citizens (rots ed dpovo)vras) to support 
the institutions of their country. He 
has no alternative; whether he like it 
or not, he must needs obey. 

862. fv 8é Kortcwot, r(;] Chremes 
commences his little string of repartees 
with the very question with which the 
second speaker had concluded his. And 
this is, I think, the meaning of the 
Scholium, é£ àv mpany 6 py GovXópevos 
Tjv obcíav karaÉeiva, (i.e. the second 
speaker) emnpora. 


864. karayeAàox] If they laugh to scorn 
your threats of a summons? The thread 
of this short dialogue is as follows: 
*I must do what the State orders." 
* What ifthe women will not let you ?" 


* At them, head foremost." ‘ What if 
they repel you with blows?” “TIN go 
to law, Pll summon them." “What if 


they laugh your summons to scorn?” 
Bergk, apparently not perceiving the 
continuity of the dialogue, would destroy 
it by substituting, out of his own head, 
kázeA&gi for xarayéXwot. I cannot help 
thinking that if all the MSS. had read 
kawehGot, the genius of a Bentley or 
a Porson would have been equal to 
restoring xarayeAdou. 


Cun. When ? 
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^ J Z t P ` z 
TOV eia epóvrav ApTAacopat TA OlTLO.. 


XP. Báóie roívvv Varepos* od 8, 9 Xíkov 


AN. 


AN. 


kai IIappévov, atpea0e Tijv maumnolav. 

pépe vvv yó aot £vudépo. XP. pù, pnôapôs. 
dédorka yàp pi Kai mapa TH otparnyior, 

órav KatatTi0d, mpocmoh THY xprpárov. 

vij tov Ala det yoüv uyxavüparós Tivos, 

dmas rà uiv övra xpíjuaÓ' Ko, Toicde dé 

TOY patropévey Koh ue0é£o mas yó. 

ópÜds čporye haiverar Badioréov 


870 


875 


ópóc! ori Oeurvjcovra koù pedAnTéov. 


(XOPOY.) 


TP. A. rí 06’ dvdpes ovx ijkovcww ; dpa Ó' jv ráar 


éyà O& karamemAaopérn WipvOio 


868. maumgoíav] Thy mücav krijscw— 
Scholiast. mayxrnoiav—Photius, Eusta- 
thius (on Od. iv. 413). cj» óXokAgpíav 
rjv ANV KTHoW, wapà TÒ Tác, ToUTETTI, 
x«rópa.—Le Fevre. It is a vox Tragica, 
says Brunck, referring to Aesch. Septem 
813; Eur. Ion 1305. 

872. unxavguaros] Chremes goes off to 
deposit his chattels, and share in the 
public entertainment. The other, left 
behind, endeavours to excogitate a 
scheme by which he also may share in 
the feast, and yet not deposit his 
chattels. His exclamation shows that 
he has hit upon a plan, the particulars 
of which he does not divulge, but which 
he hopes may accomplish his purpose, 
and away he goes after his companion. 

876. Semvncovra] The accusative is 
used, says Dr. Blaydes, “quasi praecess- 
isset non Badioréoy sed Badifew xph.” Cf. 
Birds 1237. After this line, as after 729 


supra, the Ravenna MS. inserts XOPOY, 
showing that the scene of the Two 
Citizens, which is now followed without 
any interval by the scene of the Three 
Hags, was formerly separated from it 
by a choral ode. Judging from analogy 
we may suppose it to have been a 
strophe, to an antistrophe separating 
the scene of the Three Hags from the 
entrance of Praxagora’s handmaiden ; 
but if there ever was an antistrophe 
after line 1111, it has absolutely dis- 
appeared, and “‘left not a wrack behind." 
Even the XOPOY of the Ravenna MS. is 
wanting there. 

877, ri moô’ avdpes] The scenery seems 
to have remained unchanged throughout 
the play; and Blepyrus comes out of 
the central house at 1128 infra, just as 
he has already done at 311 and 520 
supra. But the houses on either side, 
hitherto the residences of Chremes and 
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Cit. Seize on the viands as they bear them in. 
Cur. Come later then. Now Parmeno and Sicon 

Take up my goods and carty them along. 
Cır. I'll help you bring them. 


Cur. Heaven forbid ! 


I fear 


That when I’m there, depositing the goods 

Beside the chieftainess, you’ll claim them yours. 
Cır. (alone) Now must I hatch some crafty shrewd device 

To keep my goods, and yet secure a part 

In all these public banquets, like the rest. 

Hah! Excellent! "Twill work. Away! Away! 

On to the banquet-hall without delay. 


(Here again was a choral song, now lost.) 


Hao. 


Why don't the fellows come? 


The hour's long past: 


And here I’m standing, ready, with my skin 


the Second Woman respectively, have 
changed their occupants; and one of 
them has become the abode of an 
ancient Hag and a young girl It is 
the case contemplated in Praxagora's 
speech, supra 693-701, but the pro- 
ceedings do not exactly follow the lines 
there shadowed out. For one thing, 
both the girl and her young lover are 
in full revolt against the regulations of 
Praxagora. For another, no Gaffer Hob- 
nail, no snub-nosed Lysicrates, comes to 
claim precedence over the youth. It is 
difficult to feel absolute certainty as to 
the stage arrangements, but in my 
judgement the Hag is peeping out 
through the half-closed door (Peace 
980, 1), whilst the girl is looking from 
the window overhead. The contention 
between the two could hardly have been 
carried on, had the girl been standing 
in one of the balconies (menianorum) 


which, according to Vitruvius (v. 6, ed 
Schneider) formed part of the stock 
scenery of the comic stage: and indeed 
such balconies are never mentioned in 
the Comedies of Aristophanes, and were 
probably a later invention. 

878. yripv6to] White lead; the Latin 
cerussa, the ceruse of our old dramatists, 
by the use of which women acquired 
a whiter and more delicate complexion 
“ Cerussata timet Sabella solem,” — 
Martial, ii. 41. 12. ‘Tis the sun Hath 
given some little taint unto the ceruse.” 
— Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, ii. 1. See Pliny, 
xxxiv. 55. In 1072 infra another Hag 
is described as dvámAeos vyiuvÓtov. And 
in some lines, preserved by Aihenaeus, 
xiii. 6, from the * Wreath-sellers" of 
Eubulus (to which Bergler refers), 
harlots are described in both ways as 
aepuremAagpévat iuvdiors and dvámAec 
yipvdiov, doubtless a reminiscence of 
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ia * * > 2 
EgTNKA Kai KpoK@WTOV NUPLECHEVN, 


dpyos, pivvpopévn Te mpos éuauriy pédos, 


880 


> ^ 
maífova , ómros dv mepihdBorw abrüv twa 


^ ^ > P4 
vapióvra. Motoa, 0cüp' ir émi roùpòv oropa, 


^ ^ 3 ^ 
perddpioy ebpotcat tri TOv "Tovikóv. 


MEIPAX. viv pév pe wapaxiwaca mpot pons, à campá. 


gov à" éphuas, où mapotons evOdde 


885 


2 ^ 2 Ei ? d , 
€uod, rpvyfjoew kal mpoaá£eaÜaí Tiva 


» 3 LS > A ^ ^ > , 
sovo yò 8, ùv robo Ópás, dvrgoopas. 


^ ^ 
kel yap ài üxXov Toor orl rots Üeopévois, 


Ops exer repmrvóv Tt kal KopwdsKdr. 


TP. A. roóro Siadéyou kåmoyópnoov ad t, 


890 


$iNorTáptov addyta, Tos adrods haBov 


dévov éuod kal cod mpooatdnooy uéAos. 


(adet ý ypads.) 


el ris ayabov BovrAETaL ma- 


Ociv ri, map enol xpi) kaÜeódew. 


the present scene. ‘A barlot's cheek, 
beautied with plastering art."— Hamlet, 


iii. 1. Kuster refers to the sixth epigram 
of Lucian in the Anthology, 


pù Tolvuv TÒ mpócamov &mav wWipiÓp rarámAarre 


ore mpoowneiov, xovx! mpócomov éxev, 


ovdev yàp mAéov éori. Th paiveat; otmoTe dios 
kal Yipubos reife: riv “ExaBny '"EAévqv. 


And see the note on 929 infra. 

888. 'Llewxóv] Tà» rtpudndav' "Iorec 
yàp rpvdyAot.— Scholiast. No authorities 
need be cited to show that the epithet 
“Jonian,” in this connexion, signifies 
everything that is soft, voluptuous, and 
dissolute. Cf. infra 918; Thesm. 163; 
Athenaeus, xii. chaps. 28-31; Harpo- 
cration and Hesychius, s v.; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 6. 21. The historian Satyrus, 
remarking that Alcibiades excelled 
everybody in everything, says that he 


excelled the Ionians in luxury, the 
Thebans in gymnastics, the Thessalians 
in horsemanship, the Spartans in endur- 
ance, the Thracians in hard drinking; 
€v 'Iovía pev dv, 'lóvov éaivero tpupepa- 
repos.—Athenaeus, xii. 47. Up to this 
point the Hag alone has made her ap- 
pearance, but now the girl looks out 
from the window above. 

885. épjnas cpvyjsev] Scilicet au- 
médous, We have already met with this 
proverbial expression in Wasps 634. 
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Plastered with paint, wearing my yellow gown, 
Humming an amorous ditty to myself, 

Trying, by wanton sportiveness, to catch 

Some passer-by. Come, Muses, to my lips, 
With some sweet soft Ionian roundelay. 


GIRL. 


This once then, Mother Mouldy, you've forestalled me, 


And peeped out first; thinking to steal my grapes, 
I absent; aye, and singing to attract 

A lover; sing then, and I'll sing against you. 

For this, even though ’tis irksome to the audience, 
Has yet a pleasant and a comic flavour. 


Hac. 


Here, talk to this, and vanish: but do you, 


Dear honey piper, take the pipes and play 


A strain that’s worthy you, and worthy me. 
(singing) Whoever is fain love's bliss to attain, 
Let him hasten to me, and be blest ; 


888. r dyAov] This self-depreciation, 
like the common I have already detained 
you too long of our platform speakers, 
was no doubt intended merely to elicit 
from the audience a counter expression 
of encouragement. The words are used 
in precisely the same manner by the 
Athenian orator in Thuc. i. 73. 

890. roóro] Tg aidoim. — Scholiast, 
referring no doubt to a Seppdrivoy alDotov, 
a penem scorteum, called in Lysistrata 
109 an dAtoBov. She throws one of these 
to the girl, and bids her amuse herself 
with that. 6dadéyou is used in much the 
same sense as els Aóyov €Aéy in Knights 
806. 

891. aidAnrd] Some have thought that 
the Hag is speaking toa private musician 
of her own; but, of course, she is ad- 


dressing the theatrical adAyris, who was 
there for the very purpose of playing 
accompaniments to the songs. 

898. et res] They now commence their 
rival madrigals, the shrill cracked treble 
of the Hag alternating with the full 
rich tones of the girl. The Hag has the 
fist turn. The first three songs are in 
the trochaic metre; the second and third 
corresponding as strophe and anti- 
strophe. The anapaest in the second 
place of lines 898 and 894, though un- 
usual in Aristophanes, is, of course, 
perfectly regular. 
Tas mepittas xópas Séyerar rpoxatov, Tpi- 


TO rpoxaikóv karà pev 


ÉBpaxvv, kai ÓákrvAov* Kata 0e Tas dpríovs, 
TOUTOUS T€, kai a zrovOetov, Kal dváratgTov.— 
Hephaestion, chap. vi. ad init, 
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> * , F4 * * L4 
ov yap év véats TO cojóv év- 


eaTiw, GAN èv Tais mremeípois: 


ovdé Tor orépyeiv ay é0éAoL 


por i yò Tov plov y à- 


mep Evveinu: 
‘GAN ed érepov àv mérotro. 
? , t P4 ^ LE 
(dvráóe: ń véa TH ypat) 
MEI. py $0óvet traiow véaict. 
Xx b * $d p 
TÒ Tpupepòv yap éuméQuke 
Tois maois. pnpots, 
kám Tois pýAois mav- 
0c od 9', & ypad, 
maparéregat Kavrérpiipat, 
aN "4 z 
TÔ Üaváro pédnpa. 

TP. A. ékmécot yé cov TÒ rpfjua, 
Tó T éwixAwrpov dmofláxoto 
Bovdopévn orodcicbat, 
kari Tis Krivns óduv 
[yuxpor] c£pois 

k ^ ^ 
kai mposeàkúsaio [caór7] 
Bovdopévn QuMjaa. 
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910 


896. memeipois] Ripe, mature. Some 
MSS.read éumeipois, experienced, and in 
good truth, though the two words axe 
quite different in meaning, they would 
come to the same thing here. rò cojóv, 
sollertia in re amatoria, is described as 
TO Éumeipor by the Scholiast. And the 
argument is that repeated in Lucian's 
Amores 25, yur piv odv, ard mapOévov 
péxpts qas péons, mplv i) reAées Tiv 
éoxatny putida rod yipws émdpapetv, 
evdyxadoy avdpdow ópíňņpa, Kav mapeAÓn 
Ta Tis Spas, dpos 7) epmetpia exei te Méar 
TÓV véav coperepov. The last words are 


borrowed from Eur. Phoenissae 529, 
530, where, however, they are used in 
a totally different connexion. 

897. eĝéħor] Scilicet 5 vía. The first 
four lines of the song are à comparison 
between two classes, the véaw and the 
mereipois. The last four are a com- 
parison between two persons, the girl 
and herself. The Hag has now had her 
say, and the girl’s turn has come. The 
idea of prefixing musical terms to the 
following songs is, and some of the 
musical terms themselves are, bor- 
rowed from the Rev. Rowland Smith's 
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For knowledge is sure with the ripe and mature, 
And not with the novice, to rest. 

Would she be as faithful and true to the end, 
And constant and loving as I? $ 

No: she would be flitting away from her friend, 
And off to another would fly, 

Would fly, would fly, would fly, 
And of to another would fly. 
GIRL. (afettuosamente) O grudge not the young their enjoyment. 

For beauty the softest and best 

Is breathed o'er the limbs of a maiden, 
And blooms on the maidenly breast. 

You have tweezered your brows, and bedizened your face, 
And you look like a darling for — death to embrace. 
Haa. (con fuoco) I hope that the cords of your bedstead will rot, 

I hope that your tester will break, 

And O when you think that a lover you've got, 
I hope you will find him a snake, 

A snake, a snake, a snake, 

I hope you will find him a snake! 


translation. 

904. rapaAéAe£ar] The Hag's song was 
addressed to her expected lovers; but 
the girl, rejoicing in her youth, makes 
a direct attack upon the Hag. You 
have picked out the shaggy hairs (a sign 
of age) from your eyebrows, she says. 
mapadéyev* ras imepexouoas év rais éppice 
tpixas éxhéyerv.— Photius, s. v. rapaAéyew. 
Cf. Id. s. v. mapéAefas. mapaXé£av mapa tò 
Tas Umepexoveas ev rats òppúot mapaAéyew. 
—Hesychius. mapadedéyOar tras rpixas* 
TÒ Tas wepirras apatpetoGar.—Pollux, ii. 
segm. 35. xdvrérpupa, and have rubbed 
paint into your face, supra 732, Lys. 149. 


péňņua, Death’s darling, * cura et deliciae 
mortis" as Kuster translates it. Cf 
infra 973. 

906. rò rp5pa] At this direct attack, 
the Hag loses her temper, and utters 
imprecations which it is not easy or 
desirable to interpret with exactness. 
Le Fevre supposes rpjua to be “eam 
lecti partem, per quam funiculi intende- 
bantur unde Homero rpnrois Aexécoow," 
and émikAwrpoy a cushion or pillow. But 
ef. Lysistrata 410. dus is used, both in 
Greek and in Latin erotics, to denote 
a cold and languid lover. Two trochaic 
feet have dropped out of this antistrophe, 
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ovx FKEL povTaipos: 

, J E] A rf > t 

povn & a?roD Xelrop> h 
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> "^ ^ 
kal Tddda pe ovdey rà perà rabra, det Aéyew. 


, > rad 
AAN, à pai’, ikerebopat, 


KáAei Tov "OpÜayópav, dros 


915 


^ > ^ 
cavrijs karóvot , dvTiBor@ oe. 


TP. A. 765 róv ám 'lovías 
vA P4 ^ 
Tpómov TáAcuva. kvyoi&s- 


Gokets 0€ pot kal AdBda xara robs Aeaflíovs. 


MEI. 


Tapa maíyvia* tiv © pv 


3 
dAN oùk dv mob bjaprácato 


920 


pav oùk dmoAets où’ åmorýye 
FOP t ^ ^ M z a9 A 
TP. A. d6' ómóca Botdet kai mrapákvQO' Gomep yah 


> ' N t * Z »y H > 3.3 ^ 
ovdels yap ðs ot mpórepov elser dvr Epod. 


925 


D *- as 
MEI. o/kovv ém ékdopáv ye; kawóv y; à campá ; 


and I haveinserted, in brackets, Bergk's 
yuxpov, and Blaydes’s cairn, not as 
thinking that they are the genuine 
words of Aristophanes, but to show the 
reader the metrical completeness of the 
song. 

911. avai] Instead of bandying threats 
with the Hag, the girl pursues the 
doubtless more aggravating course of 
lifting up her voice in a young maiden's 
love-ditty. The words add’ à paía, the 
Scholiast says, are addressed mpós rjv 
ypaiv, but although on the stage the 
girl may, by way of mockery, so address 
them, yet in the song itself pata signifies 
an overindulgent old nurse, such as she 
who brought Romeo and Juliet together. 
"OpÉayópas is the name which this Juliet 
bestows on her Romeo. The transla- 


tion might perhaps lead the reader to 
suppose that the love-sick maiden in 
the ditty is really bewailing her mother's 
absence, whereas she merely regards it 
as affording a good opportunity for 
& stolen meeting with her lover. If 
this song is intended to correspond 
with the double song which follows, as 
can hardly be questioned, its opening 
lines must have been greatly amplified, 
possibly by the introduction of a further 
portion of the original love-ditty, from 
which Aristophanes is borrowing. 

918. róv dw" 'levías rpómov] ‘Os pada- 
KGv exeiveoy üvrov.—Scholiast. We have 
already seen (supra 883) that the Ionians 
were notorious for their dissolute and 
voluptuous habits. The girl’s song and 
demeanour may have justified this 
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GIRL, (teneramente) O dear, what will become of me? 

Where can my lover be flown? 

Mother is out; she has gone and deserted me, 
Mother has left me alone. 

Nurse, nurse, pity and comfort me, 
Fetch me my lover, I pray ; 

So may it always be happy and well with thee, 
O, I beseech thee, obey. 


Hac. 
This, the Ionian itch ! 


(fortissimo) These, these, are the tricks of the harlotry, 


GIRL. (con spirito) No! no! you shall never prevail with me, 
Mine are the charms that bewitch. 


Haa. 
Like à young eat. 


Aye, aye, sing on; keep peeping, peering out 
They'll all come first to me. 


Girt. What, to your funeral? A new joke, hey? 


charge, but the old lady is certainly 
going too far when she imputes to her 
rival the terrible vice of the Lesbians. 
It would seem that this vice (^eaftá(ew) 
was at Athens described by its initial 
letter A (Adg8Ba or AdpBda), dmó roù 
dpxovros d ro,xetov, as the Scholiast says. 
The same vice is imputed to the flute- 
girl in Wasps 1346. 

921. ójaprácao] See supra 722. The 
girl closes the contest with a little out- 
burst of triumphant insolence. “ Never 
shall you intercept (wile away) my 
lovers (robs épovs épaeràs, Scholiast),” 
she sings, “Never shall you destroy or 
carry off the charm of my youth.” With 
Bergk and Velsen, I have given these 
last three lines to the girl, for by sj» 
ép]v Spav we must necessarily under- 
stand "my youth." It cannot mean, 
as Bothe, thinking it spoken by the 


Hag, explains it, “horam, h. e. tempus 
mihi constitutum atque assignatum 
lege nova." 

926. en’ expopav] I have arranged the 
speakers in these lines, and indeed fre- 
quently elsewhere in this scene, some- 
what differently from preceding editors. 
The Hag is reduced to iambics, but still 
asserts her legal rights. “Sing what 
you will,” she says, “and peep out like 
a cab: no man will go first to you: all 
will come first to me.” ‘‘ First to you?” 
retorts the girl, “ O yes, to your funeral, 
I suppose. Is that a novel jest, Mother 
Mouldy?” The same question ex’ ék- 
dopdy ; occurs in a very similar passage 
in Plutus 1008, and is there too ad- 
dressed to an ancient coquette. Both 
there and here some translate it “to 
carry away your goods”; but in both 
places it clearly means to carry you out 
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MEI. ví yàp dv ypat kawá tis A€éyor ; 


MEI. 4AAà ti; 


fjyxovca paddov kal Tò cov NripóOtov ; 


TP. A. rí pot QaMéyei ; 


MEI. od 8 rf dtaxdrres ; 


TP. A. éyó; 930 


dÓc mpos épavr?)v 'Emyéver TOG giro. 
MEI. ool yàp phos ris éoriv Mos ù Tépns ; 


TP. A. ddfer ye kal coi. 
egy * 3 a 3 
601 yàp airós éoriw. 
dedpevos obóév. 


Táxa yàp elow ós épé. 
MEI. où cob y, 9AeÓpe, 
TP. A. vù AC, à pOivAda ot. 


935 


MEI. óe(£e tdy’ aùròs, ds €yoy' drépxopat. 
TP. A. kăyoy, iva yvàs ós Todd cov uei(ov dpova. 


to burial (cf. Frogs 170), and is so taken 
by all the best scholars. So Lysias, De 
Caede Eratosthenis 8, éme) 9é por 7 
pirpp éreAeórgoe, mávrov TOY kakGv dro- 
Üavo)ca airia por yeyévnrat. én’ èkpopàv 
yàp avrj dkoXovÓjcaca 3 éu) yuv, $m 
robrov Tov dvÜpómov ódcica, xpóvo ĝa- 
pbcipera. Very possibly the passage in 
our Plutus was repeated from the first 
comedy of that name, so that the joke 
was a stale one at the date of the 
Eeclesiazusae. The girl excuses herself 
for using an old joke by explaining that 
it was all the more suitable to an old 
woman. 

928. rodpov ynpas| Perhaps this little 
speech should conclude with a note of 
interrogation. As the words stand, they 
must be translated It is not my age that 
will vex you; meaning, I suppose, that 
it is not by her age, but by her superior 
wisdom and experience, that she will 
wile away the girl's lovers. “Not your 
age?" says the girl “what then? 
your beauty I suppose: your rouge and 
ceruse.” 


929. 4 äyxovra] " Ayxyovca (or as some 
spell it £yyovca) is the plant now known 
as Dyer’s Alkanet (Anchusa tinctoria), 
of which we are told by Miller and 
Martyn that it “Is cultivated in the 
south of France for the deep purplish 
red colour of the roots. It imparts 
a fine deep red to oils, wax, and all 
unctuous substances; its chief use is 
for colouring plasters, lipsalves, &c.” 
Hellenic ladies used it as rouge; and 
in the British Museum (Third Vase 
Room, Case 43) some of this rouge may 
still be seen in a pyxis or rouge-pot 
discovered in the Greek cemetery at 
Naucratis, and ascribed by the Museum 
authorities to the best period of Greek 
art. Both the alkanet and the ceruse 
(supra 878) were constant accessories 
to a Greek toilet, and are frequently 
mentioned in that character. Thus in 
Xenophon's Oeconomicus, chap. x, 
Ischomachus tells us that when he saw 
his wife (amongst other things) évrerpep- 
pévyv TOAD pev Wipvbio, Saws Xevkorépa 
črt Soxoin eivat Ñ jv, moi òè éyxovag, 
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'Then what will? 


Hac. I? Imsinging 


Girt. Not wanting aught 
Hage. O yes, Miss Pineaway. 


Hac. No, very old. | Grnr. Old jokes to an old crone. 

Hac. My age won't trouble you. Girt. No? 
Your artificial red and white, perchance. 

Hac. Why talk tome? Guru. Why peeping ? 
With bated breath to dear Epigenes. 

Girt. I thought old Geres was your only dear. 

Hag. You'll soon think otherwise: he'll come to me. 
O here he is, himself. 
Of you, Old Plague. 

Girt. His acts will show. PTI slip away unseen. 

Hac. 


Ores épvÜporépa daívowro ris adnOetas, he 
persuaded her to give up the use of 
cosmetics by declaring that he preferred 
her own natural complexion Wipvéiov 7 
eyxovons xpópari.. And toa similar effect 
St. Chrysostom: émoinaé ce kaMjv ó Oeós; 
ti roívvv Katackevalets duopiov cavriüv ; 
onep yap av et ris xpvod åvðpiávri èni- 
Xpaoete mnddv BopBépov, otras eliciv ai 
Tois émirpipact Kexpnuévar’ ynv karamáo- 
ces cavriv, Thy pèv Porgy, riv 06 NevKnv. 
Hom. iv in 1 Tim (571 E. F.). 

931. 'Ertyéve] Epigenes does not seem 
intended to represent a real person; 
but Geres was doubtless known as a 
disreputable old man, and therefore, 
the girl thinks, a fitting partner for 
the old Hag; daXakpós oros kal mévms, 
says the Scholiast. Epigenes is appa- 
rently the name of the youth who enters 
three lines below: but it would be 
profilless to prefix that name to his 
speeches; since it is merely as a typical 
veavias that he comes before us. 

984. óði yàp airés] A youth enters, 
with a torch in his hand (infra 978), 


And so will I. You'll find Im right, my beauty. 


obviously a reveller who has left the 
dinner table (supra 692). It is im- 
possible that he can be carrying the 
torch through all the ensuing scene; 
and I imagine that he deposits it in 
some place, where Blepyrus finds it, 
infra 1150. The words dd&e ye kal coi 
in the preceding line mean Yes, and 
yourself will be of that opinion soon. 

937. uei(o» povàó] Am much more 
sensible, know much more about things, 
than you. She means that her opinion 
as to the youth’s object in coming will 
be found more correct than the girl's. 
The rivals now profess to retire, so as 
to yield a free field for the youth to 
disclose the object of his quest: but in 
reality each is endeavouring to outwit 
the other. The girl does indeed go in, 
but she is keeping an eye on the Hag’s 
movements, and reappears the moment 
the other is gone. The Hag at first does 
not withdraw at all, but stays by the 
door till she has overheard whom the 
youth is seeking: she then does retire, 
but keeps a watch on him, and reappears 
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NEANIAYX. l0’ ééfjv rapa rfj vég ka0eóbaw, 


Kal p) Sei mpórepov Siacrodjcat 


3 Z A P4 
ávácipov 1) mpeofvrépav- 


940 


A , 
où yàp ávacXxerüv Toró y éAevÜépo. 


TP. A. oipófov dpa vi Ala amoófjaes. 


où yap Tami Xapi£évns ráð’ éoriv. 


kaTà Tov vóuov Tabra moveiy 


gore Sixaiov, ef Snpoxparovpeba. 945 


QAN clus tnphaove’ 6 Tt kal Ópáceis moré. 
NEA. i0, à Geol, AáBowua THY Karn povny, 

247 À N, » n ^ 

ed iv memoküs épxopat máa Tobby. 


MEI. é£grárqoa Tò karáparov ypddiov 


ppotdn yáp écriw olopévn p čvôov uévew. 950 
AAN obroci yàp aùròs ob peuvýpeða. 


Sedpo eù epo 67, 
piov épov, dedpd por 


so soon as she thinks it desirable to 
vindicate her legal rights. 

938-945. Tyrwhitt was the first to 
arrange these two stanzas properly, and 
to show that they are in the most 
familiar and most famous of all scolium- 
metres, viz. that of “Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton.” The metrical system 


will be found in the note to Wasps 
1225. The first two lines are identical 
with the hendecasyllables of Catullus 
and Martial “ Doctis, Jupiter, et labo- 
riosis." Tyrwhitt also suggested that 
the commencement of the first stanza 
is borrowed from one of the scolia pre- 
served by Athenaeus, xv. 50, 


eiO thv, ómotós Tis Ñv ékacros, 


TÒ ot7nGos Beddvr’, érevra. Tov votv 
égibóvra, kAelcavra. má, 
Gvipa pidrov voyui(ew adiAw ppevi. 


And this seems probable enough. See 
also Fritzsche, Quaest. Aristoph. p. 48. 
But the last line seems also a borrowed 
line, and possibly the entire stanza is 
a parody of some lost scolium. In the 
passage before us each stanza appears 
to be a soliloquy: the youth being un- 


aware of the proximity of the Hag; 
and the Hag's recitation being an 
“aside,” inaudible to the youth. 

948. ramı Xapi£évgs] Charixena is de- 
scribed by some as a fool (eòņĝns xai 
popa.—Scholiast. emi popia 8.e8ónro.— 
Hesychius); by others, as a writer of 
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O that I now might my darling woo! 


Nor first be doomed to the foul embrace 
Of an ancient hag with a loathsome face ; 
To a free-born stripling a dire disgrace ! 


Haa. 


That you never, my boy, can do! 


"Tis not Charixena's style to-day ; 


Now the laws you must needs obey 


Under our democratical sway. 
I'll run and watch what next you are going to do. 
Yours. O might I catch, dear gods, my fair alone, 
To whom I hasten, flushed with love and wine. 
GIRL, (Reappearing above) That vile old Hag, I nicely cozened her. 
She deems I’m safe within, and off she’s gone, 
But here’s the very lad of whom we spake. 
(Singing) This way, this way. 
Hither, my soul’s delight ! 


amatory songs and melodies (mowjrpia 
éporikàv— Hesychius. sowjrpua kpovpárov 
— Etymol. Magn. Eustathius on Iliad 
ii. V11). And possibly the two cha- 
racters axe not absolutely inconsistent. 
The phrase ota tant Xapifévgs passed 
into a proverb applied to performances 
without restraint or reason. It is used 
not only by Aristophanes, but also by 
Cratinus and Theopompus (Etymol. 
Magn). The passages are collected 
in Kuster's note. oipó(ov in the pre- 
ceding line is translated by Brunck 
magno tuo malo. 

949. é£grárgca] The Hag having gone 
in, the girl immediately reappears; 
and she from the window above, and 
her lover from the street below, indulge 
in a little amatory duet. 

952. detpo 05] That these two songs 


L 


are antistrophical, as Bentley pointed 
out, it is impossible to doubt: the first 
line, and the last three, are identical 
in both, and there are many traces of 
correspondence in the intermediate 
portions. But in one or other of them, 
if not in both, the metrical system has 
fallen so completely out of gear, that 
it would require far more conjectural 
pressure than, in the absence of any 
help from the MSS., it is permissible 
to exert, to bring them back into 
harmony with each other. Brunck and 
some others, contrary to all authority 
and, as it seems to me, contrary to all 
sense and likelihood, take the first song 
from the girl and transfer it to the Hag. 
The neuter $í(Aov is used here for the 
masculine, and in the antistrophe for 
the feminine, by way of endearment. 
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mpoaedbe kal Edvevvds uot 
^ » A e yx 
THY Eevppovny OTS ETEL. 
mávv yap Tis Epas pe ove? 
Tove Tay aàv Boorpixer. 
y ? y z 74 
dromos Ò čykeTal pol tis 
móĝos, ős pe Staxvaioas čye 
pébes, ikvobüpaí o ,” Epos, 
` Z z > 2 3 8 
kai soínaov vóvÓ. és evviy 
ST 2 x ££. 
Tiv épijv ixécOa. 
NEA. depo 07) óeüpo Ô), 
Kal có pot karadpapod- 


ca Tijv Ovpay dvotgov 
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TávÓ- el ÔÈ ph, karameaóv Keícopau. 


piov, GAN èv TE a BovrAopat 


kóNmro mAnkrí(eo Oar perà 
THS TNS mVy[jS. 


Kórpi, Tí p éxpaivers érl ravry ; 


pébes, ixvodpai c, "Epos, 
' 7 Z > 5 i 
kai moínaov rývð’ és eùvv 
^ 3 - : CA 
Tiv éuny ikécOat. 


kal Tadra pév uoi perpiws mpds Thy uv avdyKny 


> 25) "n 
ELP HEV ETTIV. 


958. pédes] Let go, set me free: not 
from love itself but from the misery 
of disappointed love. Le Fevre trans- 
lates it, sine, Brunck concede, Bothe 
cessa, desine me vexare. The way in 
which she wishes to be set free is 
described in the two following lines. 
ravra elnora elgépxera,, says the Scho- 
liast; and this must of course be the 
fact, if the youth's song is, as Kuster 


av ôé pot, pirraror, 


955 
960 
965 
A : d 
à ikerebo, 970 


insists, à mapaxAavoldvpor, since that is 
the wail of an excluded lover, and is 
incompatible with the sight of his 
mistress. But there seems no reason 
why the girl should re-enter the house, 
until the Hag comes out of it, infra 
976; and in my judgement this is not 
a mapakXavoidupor at all, but the youth 
from below is singing to the girl at 
the window, just as she from above has 
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O come to my arms, my love, my own, 
O come to my arms this night. 
Dearly I long for my love ; 
My bosom is shaken and whirls, 
My heart is afire with a wild desire 
For my boy with the sunbright curls. 
Ah me, what means this strange unrest, 
This love which lacerates my breast? 
O God of Love, I cry to thee; 
Be pitiful, be merciful, 
And send my love to me. 
Yours. (Singing) Hither, O hither, my love, 
This way, this way. 
Run, run down from above 
Open the wicket I pray : 
Else I shall swoon, I shall die! 
Dearly I long for thy charms, 
Longing and craving and yearning to lie 
In the bliss of thy snow-soft arms. 
O Cypris, why my bosom stir, 
Making me rage and rave for her? 
O God of Love, I cry to thee, 
Be pitiful, be merciful, 
And send my love to me. 
Enough, I trow, is said to show the straits I'm in, my lonely grieving. 
Too long I’ve made my serenade: descend, sweet heart, thy chamber leaving, 


been singing to him. paxeo Oat, Bpt(ew, and mAnkrys’ pdxtpos, 

964. mAnxri{ecOa] Properly to fight,  tBpiorjs, and again mAgkrikórepov' v3pi- 
to exchange blows with, but the word ortkwrepov. And iBproris, as Le Fevre 
is frequently used in the sense here remarks, “vox est amatoria.” With 
attached to it. Le Fevre translates it xatanecay xeicopar above, Kuster com- 
*]ascivire cum tuis natibus," and refers pares Theocritus, iii. 53 xewedpar Ó€ 
io Hesychius, who has mAgykritecÜav — meoóv. 
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Gvoi£ov, damá(ov pe 


did ToL oÈ mévous exo. 
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à ypucodaidadtov égóv péAnpa, Kúrpiðos Epvos, 


péirra Motens, Xapírov Ópéupa, 'Tpv$tjs mpóccrov, 


vorov, do má(ov pe 


did Tot a mÓvovs Exo. 


TP. A. oros, Tí kómreis ; u&v éue ¢nreîs ; 


TP. A. xal rjv búpav y ijparres. 


TP. A. ro) dal dedpevos 666” &xcov éXjAv6as ; 


NEA. 'AvaóAeriov (nràv tw’ dvÜporrov. 
NEA. où rév Xeflivov, bv od mpocdoxas isos. 


975 
NEA. mó6ev ; 
NEA. dmoÜávoiu! dpa. 
TP. A. Ttva; 
980 


TP. A. vij riv Adpodirny, tjv re BovAn y Ñv Te uh. 


NEA. dAX' ody? vuvl ras jmepe£nkovréreis 


elcáyouev, GAN eloatüis dvaBeBrAjpcba. 


973. 3 ypuvcodaidadrov] He addresses 
her by all the endearing names he can 
think of. She is his “ golden-glittering, 
gold-bespangled darling" (uéAnpa, cf. 
supra 905), “a sprig of Aphrodite,” “a 
bee of the Muses,” “a nursling of the 
Graces,” “the embodiment of soft de- 
lights." The expression péAurra Motors 
refers to the honied sweetness of her 
song; compare Birds 224, 749—751 ; just 
as Sophocles, from the sweetness of his 
verse, was called the Attic bee. mpdco- 


mov is the personification, representa- 
tion, of a thing. Opéuya “a nursling." 
A variant Ópóupa is well supported, but 
I prefer 6péuua, a word very common in 
such collocations as this. Nothing can 
be more natural than to say that she 
was reaxed by the powers who confer 
grace and loveliness; like Sappho, áv 
Kompts kai" Epos avráp' érpaQov (Antipater 
Sidonius, Epigram 70). Bergler refers 
to some dactylics of Ibycus preserved 
by Athenaeus, xiii. 17, 


Ebp/aAe, yAviéwv Xapitwy 0áXos, 
kaAXucópuwy perednua, oè pèv Kimpis 


fa 


976. oĉros] The door is opened, but 
the wrong woman comes out. Expect- 
ing his love, he is confronted by the 
Hag. She asks if he is seeking her. He 
replies with an indirect but strong 
negative, nóðev; Is it likely? see Frogs 


& r' dyavoBrépapos fodéorow èv dv6eci Opepar. 


1455 and the note there. 

979. 'AvadAócriov] The seaport of 
Anaphlystus, immediately to the south- 
west of the silver mines of Laureium 
(Xen. De Vect. iv. 43), formed one of the 
Attic demes; and it may be that some 
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Open, true welcome show, 

Sore pangs for thee I undergo. 
O Love, bedight with golden light, presentment fair of soft embraces, 
The Muses’ bee, of Love’s sweet tree the flower, the nursling of the Graces, 


Open, true welcome show, 


Sore pangs for thee I undergo. 


Hag. Hi! knocking? seeking me? 
Hac. You banged against my door. 
Haa. 


Then why that lighted torch ? 
Youtu. Some Anaphlystian burgher. 


Yours. A likely joke. 
Youtu. Hanged if I did. 
What seek you here? 
Hac. What's his name? 


Yours. No, not Sebinus; whom you want belike. 
Hac. By Aphrodite, will you, nill you, sir. 
Yours. Ah, but we're not now taking cases over 
Sixty years old: they've been adjourned till later ; 


Anaphlystian really bad the misfortune 
to bear the ill-sounding name of Sebinus; 
the double appellation ('Ava$A?ortos as 
if from dvapday, and Zeßivos as if from 
fweiv) prompting the unsavoury jest 
which is found here, and in Frogs 427. 
In the next line, the Hag, whether 
stimulated by the jest, or getting tired 
of all this dallying, grapples with the 
youth, and endeavours to drag him into 
the house. 

982. imepeEnxovrérers] "Ard rà» Ov. 
ENeyov yàp del, rà mpd récwv ér&v dtxdgo- 
pev.—Scholiast. The courts heard causes 
of different dates at different times; 
at one time, causes commenced or 
entered for trial (it may be) more than 
two years previously : at another, causes 
commenced or entered for trial (it may 
be) since the preceding Munychion. 
Imitating their language, the youth 
says, “ We are not taking to day yvraikas 


over sixty years old," like the Hag: 
"we are taking those under twenty," 
like the girl. * Loquitur quasi de litibus 
forensibus," says Bergler, “et intelligit 
aetates mulierum," elodyew is a well- 
known forensic term meaning “to intro- 
duce an action before the dicastery," 
see the Wasps, passim. This duty de- 
volved upon the presiding Archon, who 
was thence called the eicayoyeis. 

983. «loadéis dvaBe3Ajue0a] We have 
adjourned them to some other time. At 
the commencement of Plato's Sym- 
posium (chap. 2) Aristodemus is repre- 
sented as coming to Agathon’s house, 
just as the guests were about to begin 
the banquet, and Agathon said to him, 
“O Aristodemus, you are just in time 
to join our feast: if you have come on 
any other business, efcatéis dvaflalot, 
put it off tillanothertime.” So Lucian, 
Tà Momà eigavfis ava3uropcba. Pseudo- 
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Tas évrüs elkoow yap ékóik&(opev. 


TP. A. él rs mporépas dpxíjs ye Tar fjv, & yXÓkov: 


` 


vuvi d& mpôrov eiodyew Huds doxel. 
^ n 
NEA. 76 BovXouévo ye, karà tov év Iaurots vópov. 
^ z 
TP. A. JAN odd? edeimvers karà tov év IIocrots vópov. 


985 


NEA. ovk o8. & re Aéyeis*. ryvôeði pot kpovoréov. 
TP. A. örav ye xpotons tiv uv mpôrov Opav. 990 
NEA. AN obyl vuvÌ kproépav airobpue0a. 
TP. A. 016 dre popar viv 0 Oavpdgers dre 
Oipaci p epes ANÈ mrpócaye TÒ oT a. 


NEA. àAX, à per, óppoóÀ Tov épaaTüv cov. 


NEA. rv ràv ypapéov äpiorov. 


DP. A. tiva; 
TP. A. obros Ò éore tis; 995 


sophista, ad fin. dvaBaddéoba: rhv Sixny is 
the proper legal phrase for adjourning 
an action. 

987, 988. karà róv êv IIatrois vépov] No- 
thing is known of this law or custom of 
the Paetians, who were a Thracian tribe, 
along whose territory Xerxes passed in 
his march from the Hellespont to Thes- 
saly.— Hdt. vii. 110. But it was obviously 
familiar to the Athenians at the date of 
this play, and must have laid down some 
rule, which it was optional for a person 
to adopt, or repudiate, of his own free 
choice, without incurring any penalty. 
The youth then says, “I have my free 
choice to take you or not, in accordance 
with the Paetian law,” and the Hag 
replies, “ Had you your free choice 
about your dinner? Had you not to 
dine at the place assigned you by the 
state ?" supra 684-686. ‘‘So here: you 
must play the part the state assigns 
you." Tarots is the reading of the 
best MSS., and is confirmed by the 
Scholiast, who says, Ilawrot čĝvos pév 


éort Opaxixdy. emake è mapa Tò maietv. 
And it was the reading of every edition 
before Brunck, who substituted merrois 
from the only MS. of which he was cogni- 
zant for this part of the play, a MS. of 
little value, and as full of futile emen- 
dations as if it were a recension by 
a modern critic. But it is infinitely 
more probable that Ma:rois should have 
been corrupted into the familiar merroîs 
than that the converse corruption should 
have taken place. Nobody has attempted 
to explain the reference to zeocoi, a 
game apparently bearing a slight re- 
semblance to our “draughts,” though 
played with fewer pieces and doubtless 
under very different rules. However, if 
merrois were the true reading, the refer- 
ence must be to some, now unknown, 
rule of the game. If there were a rule 
that a player when he had an oppor- 
tunity of taking one of his adversary’s 
pieces, might either do so, or else refuse 
to take it, without the liability of being 
(as we say) huffed, that is, losing his 
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We're taking now those under twenty years. 
Hac. Aha, but that was under, darling boy, 


The old régime: now you must take us first. 
Yourn. Aye, if I will: so runs the Paetian law. 
Hac. You didn't, did you, dine by Paetian law. 
Yours. Don’t understand you: there's the girl I want. 
Hag. Aye, but me first: you must, you rogue, you must. 
Yours. O we don't want a musty pack-cloth now. 
Hac. I know Im loved: but O you wonder, don't you 
To see me out of doors: come, buss me, do. 


Youtu. No, no, I dread your lover. 
Yours. That prince of painters. 


Hac. Whom do you mean ? 


Hac. Who is he, I wonder. 


own piece, the reference, if we read 
merrois, might be to that rule. 

991. xpyoépav] The word is not, I 
believe, used elsewhere by any writer of 
the classical period, and its meaning is 
not altogether clear. But it seems to 
me that the basket called a xédivos was 
made of wicker cased in coarse linen, 
and that xpyoépa was the name given to 
this casing. Both the Scholiast and 
Suidas define xpgsépa as rò mepióXatov 
tov kodívov, and I think that the author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum would 
have done the same, had he not been 
led astray by his own fanciful derivation 
of the word from xdpa (on the analogy, 
I presume, of «píjóeuvov), and so con- 
sidered it the émi-BóXawov, not the mepi- 
BóXatov, of a kódwos. The word was after- 
wards used to denote various articles, 
probably made of this pack-cloth, such 
as a strainer, a linen bag, the fan of 
a winnowing machine. Galen (in his 
* linguarum Hippocratis explicatio") de- 
scribes it as 7j rov dAevpou mrivis óvopato- 


uévn, pdpourmos O€ ris éorivy abr?) Mos. 
The application of the word in the 
present line is not more clear than its 
signification. Le Fevre takes the speaker 
to mean that the Hag might indeed 
supply him with a xpyoépa, but that is 
not what he is wanting to-day. Bergler, 
with more probability, suggests that she 
is herself addressed as a xpyoépa, and 
that this was a cant term at Athens for 
a common prostitute. Anyhow there is 
a play on the words xpovaréov, kpovans, 
and xpyaépa. 

992. Oavud(eis] The Hag speaks as if 
she were a shy and modest young maiden, . 
whom it is surprising to find out of 
doors alone. The youth tells her, in 
effect, that she is maturo propior funeri, 
and that her fittest lover is the ‘‘ under- 
taker,” who paints the oil-bottles carried 
out and buried with the dead. See the 
note on 587 supra. And he warns her 
not to be seen at the door, émi @tpaow, 
lest the undertaker should think she is 
a corpse, and come to carry her out. 
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NEA. òs rots vekpoiat (eypadoet tas AnkdOovs. 
GAN dmi0', bros ph o emi Otpaow dryperat. 


TP. A. ol of8 à vt Poñer 


NEA. kal yàp éyó oe v) Ala. 


TP. A. pa riv Adpodirny, ý p axe KAnpoupévn, 


pi yd o adic. 


NEA. srapadgpoveis, à ypadiov. 


1000 


TP. A. Anpeiss éyà 8 fo r éni rápà orpdpara. 


NEA. ri dfra kpe&ypas rois káðois dvoiped’ av, 


2 


, ^ 


é£üv kabévra ypáótov Totovrovi 


èk tev dpeárov tods káóovs évAXayBávew ; 


TP. A. pij oxarré p, à ráAav, GAN’ rov Seip’ as épé. 


ENT ss 


1005 


NEA. dAX otk dvéykg povorlv, ei ui) tev éràv 


^ ^ 2 ^ s 
Thy mevtTakosiooThy karéÜnkas TH móet. 


TP. A. vù iv Agppoôirny, Set ye pévrot a. 


t 2 ba 
Òs éyà 


rois ryàikoúrois EvyKabetdove’ fjóopau. 


998. éyó ce] The full sentence would 
be éyó oida ce 0 ri BoóAei, See the note 
on 588 supra. This is a somewhat 
peculiar ellipse; and there is much to 
be said for the Scholiast’s reading éywye, 
which he explains by BovAopal oe åmiévat 
eri Üávaror. 

999. w Naye kAgpovuévg] Who by lot 
acquired me. She is alluding to the 
common notion that every soul at its 
birth was allotted to the charge of some 
divinity or Saizev, who was thence- 
forward its guardian and companion 


through life. “EAAnvey pév oiv, says 


Origen, of rohot Xeyérocarv Saipovas ein- 
xévat thy dvOparivny Nyvxijv amd »yevéoeos. 
But we, he says, have been taught by 
the Lord not to despise one of His little 
ones, knowing that in Heaven their 
angels do always behold the face of His 
Father which is in Heaven.—Adv. Cels. 
vii. p. 767 B. Many passages relating 
to this Hellenic belief are cited by the 
Commentators on the well-known vekvía 
in the Phaedo (chap. 57). Thus Men- 
ander (in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 
v. 14. 130) 


Gravtt atipo ávüpl avpmapioraTat 

» 0S , ~ Br 
elOis yevopevy, pvora^oryós Tod Biov 

> REA Po ] 
dya0ós* xaxdv yap alov’ où voproréov 
elvat, Biov BA&mrovra xpuoróv. 


So in Theocritus, iv. 40, Battus, be- 
wailing the loss of Amaryllis, says, at ai 
rà ckÀgpà pada Saipovos ds ue AéAoyxev. 
And in Alciphyon, iii, 49, a parasite ex- 


claims à Saipor, ds pe kekMjpecat kal 
eiknxas, $s movnpos et. The passage in 
the Phaedo, to which reference has 
already been made, is as follows: 
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Youtu. Who paints from life the bottles for the dead. 
Away! begone! hell see you at the door. 


YovrH. And I yours. 


Youru. You're mad, old lady. 


Hac. I know, I know your wishes. 

Hac. I vow by Aphrodite, whose I am, 
I'll never let you go. 

Hac. Nonsense! 


I'll drag you recreant to my couch. 


Youtu. Why buy we hooks to raise our buckets then, 
When an old hag like this, let deftly down, 
Could claw up all the buckets from our wells ? 
Hac. No scoffing, honey : come along with me. 
Yours. You’ve got no rights, unless you've paid the tax, 
One fifth per cent. on all your wealth — of years. 
Hac. O yes, you must; O yes, by Aphrodite, 
Because I love to cuddle lads like you. 


Aéyerat 86 ovras, os dpa meXevricarra 
€xacrov ó ékáorov Saipwy, orep (Gvra 
eiAnxet, obros äyew  émixeipet eis Oy Tiwa 
romov, of Set roùs Evddeyévras Õiaðıkara- 
pévovs els "Ai8ov mopeverOar. Hence the 
terms eiSaipov and kaxodaipwr. The Hag 
declaresthatshe wastheallotted heritage, 
and therefore the bounden votaress, of 
the goddess of Love. 

1001. ägo] With these words she 
clutehes hold of the youth, and en- 
deavours to drag him indoors. He, 
feeling the tight and eager grasp of her 
skinny fingers, likens her to a xpedypa, 
which in strictness means a jlesh-hook 
(see the note on Wasps 1155), but 
which was figuratively applied to any 
grappling-hook for fishing up articles 
from the depths, as here a bucket from 
a well. “Why should we spend our 
money,” he asks, “in buying grappling- 
hooks for our buckets, when this old 
Hag, if deftly let down, could just as 


easily claw them up with her fingers?” 

1006. érév] This is Tyrwhitt’s felicitous 
emendation for the ¿pôv of the MSS. 
and older editions. Boeckh (Public 
Economy of Athens, iv. 8) supposes that 
there really was at this time a small tax 
of one-fifth of a unit per cent. on the 
taxable capital of Athens. And as 
debtors to the state were dri, de- 
prived of the rights and privileges of 
citizens, the Hag could not exercise any 
privilege given her by law, until she 
had paid to the state one five-hundredth 
of her possessions. But for ray óvrev 
(bonorum), as Tyrwhitt observes, the 
youth maliciously substitutes ràv érà» 
(annorum), perhaps insinuating that 
her “years” were her only possessions 
Té» éuóv made no sense at all: for, 
course, a citizen had to contribute one 
five-hundredth of his own, not of some 
body else's, possessions. 
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NEA. éyà & rais ye ryAikabraus GxÜopat, 
» Pd 3 2 3 

koùk dv miboiuny ovóémor. 
ávoykáaet TOUTI oe. 

TP. A. Widiopa, kað 6 oe ĝe? Badifev ws épé. 
NEA. Aéy aùrò ti more kdori. 
édoge rais yvvau£iv, Hy avp véos 


véas émifvpfj, ph orodciv abriy mplv àv 


Tijv ypaðv mpoxpovton mpGrov: jv de uù GEAN 


mporepov mpokpove, dAN émibvpf) Tis véas, 


^ "4 M wt * 2 
Tais Tpea[lvrépaius yvvau£lv éaro Tov véov 


&Axeiv dvaTl Aaflouévas Tob mraTTáAov. 


NEA. oiuor IIpokpovorns Týpepov yevýsopat. 


TP. A. rois yàp vópots Tots juerépoiuct wear éov. 


NEA. ti 9', jv ddauptjraí p àv))p àv ónporáv 


7) Tov plov edOdy TiS; 


brép péôiuvóv ear ávi)p ovdels ert. 


NEA. éfopocía & ook écrw ; 


1012. rovri] She brandishes a scroll 
wherein are contained the words of the 
law which she presently recites. 

1020. avari] My ri&epovpévas vmrep rhs 
Bias. marrddov ĝè roð méovs.— Scholiast. 

1021. Ipoxpovorns] I shall this day 
become a Procrustes. The name, of course, 
is borrowed from that legendary robber 
whom Theseus slew, who fitted all his 
captives to the length of his own bed- 
stead, by shearing off the extremities of 
such as were too tall, and stretching the 
limbs of such as were too short. But 
there is no allusion to the legend itself; 
the name is employed merely as a play 
on the mpoxpovew of lines 1017, 1018 
supra: a play which I have not attempted 
to preserve in the translation. 


1010 
TP. A. dada v) Ala 
NEA. mobro & écri ri; 
TP. A. kal 84 cot Aéyo. 
1015 
1020 
TP. A. dAX o) kópios 
1025 


IP. A. o? yàp det opoófjs. 


1023. ddatpjrac] He does not mean 
dQatpetoÜa. Bia, take me away by force, 
as the Commentators, without any ex- 
ception, understand it. The expression 
adapeioba, or (more commonly) d$a- 
perba els éAevÜepiav, is a technical one, 
constantly used by the Orators in the 
sense of bailing out an accused person 
(see, for example, [Demosthenes], against 
Neaera, p. 1358) : and the reply to the 
youth's question conclusively shows that 
such is its meaning here. 

1025. imép pédipvoy] No man can bail 
you out; for no man's credit extends 
beyond one medimnus of barley now. 
The contracts of women, the Scholiast 
tells us, were restricted by law to the 
value of one medimnus: now, therefore, 
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Yours. But I don't love to cuddle hags like you, 


Nor will I: never! never! 
Tus will compel you. 


Haa. O yes you will, 


Yours. What in the world is THIS ? 


Hac. Tuas is a law which bids you follow me. 


YourH. Read what it says. 


Hac. O yes, my dear, I will. 


Be it enacted, please to listen, you, 

By us the ladies: if a youth would woo 

A maiden, he must first his duty do 

By some old beldame ; if the youth refuse, 

Then may the beldames lawful violence use 

And drag him in, in any way they choose. 
Youtu. A crusty law! a Procrustéan law ! 
Hac. Well, never mind; you must obey the law. 
Youtu. What if some Man, a friend or fellow-burgher, 


Should come and bail me out? 


Hae. A Man, forsooth ? 


No Man avails beyond a bushel now. 


Youru. Essoign I'll challenge. 


men and women having changed places, 
the same limit is imposed upon the 
contracts of men.  vópos jv, he says, 
rais yvvai£i py eEeivar vmép péDwwvóv te 
ovvadddocev. ovk Écovrat oiv, dyolv, oi 
dyBüpes ovdevds imep uéOiuvov Kvpror, ered} 
dvrégrpamrai 7j morela. Bergler cites 
Isaeus, De Hered. Aristarch. p. 80, 6 yàp 
vopos Ssappnony kodver mað u) é£etvat ovp- 
BáXXew, pnd yvvawd, mépa pedipvou kpiÜGv. 
And Kuster refers to similar statements 
by Harpocration, s.v. “Ore mað, and 
Dio Chrys. p. 638 D. A medimnus was 
about a bushel and a half of our dry 
measure: the medimnus containing 
nearly twelve gallons, and the bushel 
eight. 

1026. é£epooía] "Evopkos rapaírgois 9c 


Hac. Nay no quillets now. 


eÜAoyov airíav.— Suidas. rò ped’ prov 
ómapvicacÓa. mpü£tr riva dit vócov 1j mpó- 
acw érépay rwá,— Etymol. Magnum. It 
was the technical expression for an 
excuse (such as ill health) put forward 
upon oath for the purpose of escaping 
some public duty. Thus in his speech, 
De Falsa Legatione, p. 379, Demosthenes 
alleges that Aeschines, being elected to 
go on the third embassy to Philip, felt 
that for divers reasons he could not 
safely go, Se: 0€ uévew. màs oiv; (how 
was he to manage it?) dppwoteiv mpo- 
daciterat, kat Maßòv "E£gkeorvov róv larpóv 
adehpos abroU kal mpoceAÓóv rh BovAg, 
é£ópoocv dppoareiv rovrovi, kai abrós éxei- 
In our law the word essoign 
was employed to signify “an excuse for 


porovr Ón. 
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NEA. 
NEA. 
NEA. 
NEA. 


ví Ófjra xpi) pv; 
kal TaÜr dváykn povot; 


dÀX eprropos elvat okýyopar. 
TP. A. Seip’ ákoXovOeiv as épé. 


bmocTópecaí vvv mpra THs Ópry&vov, 


EKKAHXIAZOTZAI 


TP. A. kAáov ye ov. 


TP. A. Acopydecd ye. 
1030 


kai kìýpað ómóbov avykAáaaca rérrapa, 


S £z ki r4 * ^ 
kai Taivíocat, kal mapáÜov ràs AnkvOous, 


GA 2 7 s ` = y. 
DOarós re karáÜov rolavpakov mpd THS Ovpas. 


TP. A. 7 phy & advice où kal orepdvyy épof. 


NEA. vij róv Al’, fumep Ñ yé mov r&v knpívov. 


1035 


> ^ > 
oiai yap €vÓov diameceiabal o aùrika. 


him that is summoned to appear and 
answer to an action, by reason of sick- 
ness or infirmity or other just cause of 
absence.” 

1027. gumopos] IIpoacícopat eivar ču- 
mopos, ws émi kwOvvevóvrow, ered) oix 
éotpatevovro of éumopot.—Scholiast. The 
law of Athens, for the encouragement 
of commerce, wisely exempted every 
bona fide merchant from liability to 
military service. And many, no doubt, 
sought to avail themselves of this 
exemption, by pretending to be mer- 
chants when they were not really so. 
In the Plutus, an applicant is cross- 
examined for the purpose of discovering 
his trade, which was really that of a 
common informer; and amongst other 
questions, he is asked, “Are you an 
épmopos?” To which he replies, vai, 
oxnmropal y', órav tux. “Iam: atleast 
I allege so, on occasion.” Plutus 904. 
Theyouth has three schemes for escaping 
the cruel exigency of the law; first he 
will be bailed out by one of his friends 
or neighbours; if that will not do, he 
will get excused on the ground of 
ill health; and as a last resource, he 


will pretend to be an éumopos, and 
claim exemption from military service. 
His comparison of that service with 
the duties of love may remind the 
reader of Ovid's militat omnis amans, 
and Horace's militari non sine gloria, 
though the comparison is not there 
made in exactly the same sense as 
here. 

1029. Acoundeca] “Ore Arons 6 Opa€, 
mépvas &xev Ovyarépas, tos mapıóvras 
&évovs éfid(ero aùraîs avveivat ews ob kópov 
oxXaot kal dvahwbdow oi üvüpes* as kai 
ó pdOos immovs dvÜpemodáyovs eimev.— 
Scholiast. The expression * Diomedeian 
necessity," whatever its origin, passed 
into the proverbial phraseology of the 
Greeks, and is frequently found in their 
writings. We know that all Praxagora's 
communistic system is a caricature of 
Plato's theories in the Republic; and 
it is possible that the phrase may at 
this moment have been specially brought 
to the poet’s notice, by its occurrence 
in that remarkable passage in the sixth 
book, wherein Socrates is made to 
define the objects and the teaching of 
the sophists, 
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Youtu. Ill sham a merchant. 
YovurH. And must I come? 
Necessity ? 
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Hag. You'll repent it then. 
Hac. You must. 
Hac. Yes, quite Diomedéan. 


Youtu. Is it a stern 


Youtu. Then strew the couch with dittany, and set 
Four well-crushed branches of the vine beneath ; 
Bind on the fillets; set the oil beside; 
And at the entrance set the water-crock. 
Hae. Now, by my troth, you'll buy me a garland yet. 
Youru. A waxen garland. So, by Zeus, I will. 
You'll fall to pieces, I expect, in there. 


1030. $mocrópeca]] Then prepare a 
couch, cries the youth, but under the 
pretence of describing a nuptial bed, 
he is really describing a funeral bier. 
We may gather from the present pas- 
sage that the bier was strewn with 
ópiyavov (that species of marjoram which 
we know by the name of dittany, Frogs 
603), and crushed branches of the vine. 
Of the wreathes or fillets which were 
to be about the corpse, and the bottles 
of oil which were to be placed by its 
side, we have already heard, supra 538, 
&e. rawiwcat’ orepdvacat ws ol vekpot. 
—Scholiast. And a waterpot, called 
dpOdviov, was placed at the house door, 
that visitors might purify themselves 
as they passed out. Kuster refers to 
Pollux, viii. segm. 65, kal oi ézi rv oikiav 
ToU mevÜo)üvros adtxvoupevor, éfióvres. èk- 
aaípovro ùĉarı mepippawópuevoi 1d O8 
mwpoUkevro év dyyeio kepauéeg, eË GdAns 
olkías kekopumuévov. TÒ 06 Oorpakov Èk- 
adeiro dpddamov. Also to Eur. Alcestis 
98-100, where the Chorus think that 
Alcestis must be still alive, because, 
amongst other reasons, there is no 
waterpot standing before the palace 


doors. Observe the occurrence in three 
consecutive verses of the compounds 
indOov, mapdbov, kardbov. 

1084. crepaynv] She is speaking of 
the bridal wreath. Zolkaracréyao éyó 
viv jjyov ws yapoupérny, says Clytemnestra 
to Achilles about her ill-fated daughter. 
Iph. in Aulis 905. But the youth reverts 
to the funeral chaplet: “I will buy 
you one with pleasure, one of the waxen 
sort,” rà» knpivev (orepaver Scholiast). 
The art of imitating flowers and figures 
in wax, kpponAacruk), was well known 
in ancient Hellas: see for example the 
irick played by Ptolemy Philopator on 
the philosopher Sphaerus with wax 
fruits (Diog. Laert. Book vii. Sphaerus) 
or birds (Athenaeus, viii. 50); and 
waxen wreaths are mentioned in a pas- 
sage of Artemidorus (Oneir. i. 77) cited 
by Dr. Blaydes eré$avoi xnpwor máoi 
kakol, padtota 0€ voootow, erel kai Tov 
And 
doubtless they were commonly placed 
on the bier or the person of the dead, 
or on the grave which contained the 
ashes of a friend. 


Üávarov kpa Kadotow of moujrai. 
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MEI. sof robrov 6Akets ot; 
MEI. ov cadpovoicd y. 
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TP. A. riv épgavris eioéyo. 
où yàp 1ukíav eet 


mapa col kaÜcóóew TyrALKOUTOS àv, émel 


prop àv abrQ prov eins 1) yuri. 


1040 


LA 3 3 Z ^ * z 
WOT El karacTácecÓe TOUTOV TOV VOnOV, 


Thy yüjv &mracav Oidimddav éymAfcere. 


TP. A. à wapBderupa, dÜovotca révde ròv Xóyov 


é£cüpes* GAN éyó oe ripopfjaopat. 


NEA. vi róv Ala rüv cwriipa, Kexdpicai yé pot, 


1045 


Ô yAvkórarov, Thy ypaðv dmadddfacd pov: 


er > 9 ` ^ ^ J ^ H t z 
OOT G&VTL TOUTOV TOV ayabav ELS EOTTEPQAV 


peydAnv drodécw kal maxeiáv cot Xápiw. 


TP. B. airy od, mot rovdi, wapaBdoa tov vópov, 


€Akels, Tap ¿pol Tay ypappdtoy elpnkórov 
NEA. otpor deidatos. 


mporepov Kabeddety abróv ; 


1050 


4 > 
mró0ev égéxuripas, à kákior dmroXovpérm ; 


A^ * 2 7. * * 3 2 
ToUTO yap ékeívov TÒ kaküv é€£wAEoTEpor. 


TP. B. Bddige óebpo. 


^ J > 
éAkópevov bd THIS, dvrißorĝ c. 


1037. wot rodrov] The girl suddenly 
runs out of the house, and makes a 
diversion, which is only temporarily 
successful, in favour of her lover. 

1042. OiSimddav] Yell people all the 
land with Oedipuses, that is, with men 
who have married their mothers. This 
comparison of herself with Iocasta has 
such an effect on the old Hag, that, like 
Iocasta in the play, she straightway 
rushes off the stage and returns no more. 

1048. peyddny... maxetav| These are 
voces technicae in this connexion. Ach. 
787; Peace 1849; Lys. 23. And with 
els €omépay, compare Peace 966; Plutus 
1201. 


NEA. pndapds pe mepiíóns 


TP B. AX ovx éyó, 1055 


1049. airy có] Just as the young 
couple are walking off in triumph, the 
door on the other side of the house of 
Dlepyrus opens, and their hopes are 
dashed to the ground by the appearance 
of another Hag. This second Hag is a 
mere legalist. She displays neither the 
amatory propensities of the first, nor 
the fiery eagerness of the third. With 
her the whole transaction is a matter 
of legal business. “You are trans- 
gressing the law," she says to the girl: 
“Tis the daw drags you, not 1”; “ Obey 
the law, and follow me,” she says to the 
youth. This characteristic runs through 
all her remarks. Nor has she any 
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Girt. Where drag you him? 
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Hac. I'm taking home my husband. 


GIRL. Not wisely then: the lad is far too young 


To serve your turn. 


You’re of an age, methinks 


To be his mother rather than his wife. 
If thus ye carry out the law, erelong 


Yell have an Oedipus in every house. 


Haa. 


You nasty spiteful girl, you made that speech 


Out of sheer envy, but I'll pay you out. 
Youtu. Now by the Saviour Zeus, my sweetest sweet, 


A rare good turn you have done me, scaring off 
That vulturous Hag ; for which, at eventide, 
Il make you, darling, what return I can. 
2m4 Hag. Hallo, Miss Break-the-law, where are you dragging 
That gay young stripling, when the writing says 


Tm first to wed him ? 


Youru. Miserable me! 


Whence did you spring, you evil-destined Hag ? 
She’s worse than the other: I protest she is. 


223 Hag. Come hither. 


patience with the youth’s unbusiness- 
like ways. “Don't keep chattering,” 
“Hold your tongue and come,” she 
says. 

1053. roro yap éxeivov}] In the cor- 
responding line, infra 1070, we read 
TOUT' av ToÀU ToUTOU TO KaKkdy é£oéarepov. 
It is éxefvov here, because the first hag 
has disappeared; it is rovrov there, 
because the second and third are both 


YOuru. (To the Girl.) O my darling, don't stand by, 
And see this creature drag me! 


973 Haa. "Tis not I, 


present, and the youth points to this 
and to that. The ad in the later verse 
refers of course to the speaker's earlier 
experience here. 

1055. odk éyàó, GAN ó vóépos] This is 
not an uncommon way of putting the 
matter. oùk éyó oe dmokrevà, add’ 6 THs 
médews vóuos. — Lysias de caede Eratosth. 
26 (to which Bergler also refers). 


obxl Tv py 
$ovéa vouíGwv xeipa, ToU vópov 5 tro 


Ovijakei.—Iph. in Taur. 585-587. 


So in “ Measure for Measure,” ii. 2, Angelo says to Isabella, 


It is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
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NEA. ok épé y, add’ Eurroved Tis 
ef afuaros QAókrouvav hugecpéevn. 

TP. B. érov, padaxiav, Seip ávócas kai pù Adet. 

NEA. i60: vvv časov eis čhoðov mpórioTá pe 


GAN 6 vópos &Akei c". 


eA0óvra. Üappíjsat mpds épavróv: el ÔÈ pi), 


1060 


abroU tt Óp&vra, mvppüv bee p adbtixa 


bd ToD Óéovs. 


TP. B. Odppe, Badig’ evdov xcoet. 


NEA. 6dé8orKa Kayo pij mMéov y 7} BovAopat. 
GN éyyuntds cor karaoTíjoo dvo 


2 2 
&£ióx pews. 
xepets pera TAÚTNS ; 


TP. B. pý pot Kabiorn. 
NEA. oùk éywy’, GAN ÉAkopat. 


TP. I. sot ov, mot 1085 


drap tris ei ye, WOAN adyabd& yévoiré cot, 


^ > 
rt po où mepieides émirpifévT . 


à 'HpáxAes, 


à IIáves, à Kopóflavres, 6 Atookópo, 


ToUr ad Todd Tobrov TÒ kaküv éfeAéoTepov. 


1070 


dràp Tí TÒ mpayp tor, dvriBoAQ, Touti more ; 


mérepov wlOnkos üàvámAeos WipvOiov, 


7) ypads dveotnkvia Tapa THY mAeióvov ; 


1056. gumoved tis] “Hy kaXoüpev viv 
évooxeAiba.—Scholiast. See Frogs 293 
and the notethere. The Scholiast gives 
two explanations of the expression ¿é 
aiparos, Viz. roe s exovons THs 'ypaós 
Kpox@roy, 7j ws EdKos éxovons. The latter 
is of course the true meaning. There 
was nothing terrifying in a xpokwrds, 
which no doubt all the Hags wore. See 
supra 879. 

1064. eyyunras . . . à&ióypeos] If she 
will let him retire for a few minutes, 
he will give her substantial sureties that 
he will duly return. The sureties are 
of course altogether imaginary. d£ó- 
xpeas is the technical word for the 
sufficiency, in a pecuniary sense, of the 


sureties proposed. One example will 
suffice. In Plato's Apology, chap. 28, 
Socrates, having been found guilty, and 
being entitled to propose an alternative 
penalty to the death-punishment de- 
manded by his accusers, says that, 
contrary to his own inclinations, “ Plato 
here and Crito, and Critobulus and 
Apollodorus tell him to propose a 
penalty of thirty minas, and that they 
will be his sureties; accordingly he 
proposes that penalty: éyyvgrai & piv 
évovrat tod apyupiov obror akidypew.” 
1065. moi od, rot] The third hag now 
makes her appearance, a skinny corpse- 
like little body, but full of fight and 
determination. She immediately throws 
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"Tis the Law drags you. 
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Youru. ?Tis a hellish vampire, 


Clothed all about with blood, and boils, and blisters. 
2^! Hac. Come, chickling, follow me: and don’t keep chattering. 
Youru. O let me first, for pity’s sake, retire 


Into some draught-house. 


Tm in such a fright 


That I shall yellow all about me else. 
2^4 Hag. Come, never mind; you can do that within. 


Your. More than I wish, I fear me. 


Come, pray do, 


I'll give you bail with two sufficient sureties. 


2»3 Hag. No bail for me! 
Away with her? 


874 Hac. (To Youth.) Hallo, where are you gadding 
Youtu. Not “ gadding ": being dragged. 


But blessings on you, whosoe'er you are, 


Sweet sympathizer. 
Ye Pans! ye Corybants! 
She's worse than the other! 


Ah! Oh! 


Twin sons of Zeus! 


Heracles ! 


Miserable me! 


What shall I term this monstrous apparition ? 
A monkey smothered up in paint, or else 
A witch ascending from the Greater Number ? 


herself upon the youth, and endeavours 
to wrest him by main force from the 
clutches of her rival; and though she 
cannot effect that purpose, she sticks to 
him like a limpet, and continues gamely 
to pull and drag and vociferate, until 
they both, the youth and herself, are 
haled together into the second woman’s 
house. From the moment she appears 
up to the close of the scene, there is 
nothing but one unintermitted struggle 
over the body of the youth. 

1068. “HpdxAes] Up to this moment 
he has not caught sight of the person who 
is interfering with his captor; and he 
imagines that, as before, it is some fair 
girl who is trying to effect his deliver- 


ance. Now he suddenly discovers what 
she is, and calls for help to Heracles, 
the Destroyer of Monsters, and to Castor 
and Polydeuces, the great twin brethren, 
the helpers of men in peril and distress. 
With these he apostrophizes the Pans 
and the Corybants, as the authors of 
those panic fears and frenzies with 
which his mind is at present distracted. 

1073. mapa rév mdetdvor] Hapa :óv 
vexpov.—Scholiast. Suidas. 
tereheutnxdres.—Hesychius. We ourselves 
frequently speak of a deceased person 
as having gone over to, or joined, the 
majority. Butthe phrase ispre-eminently 
a Greek one. Pausanias (Attica, i. 43) 
tells us that the Megarians sent an em- 


, 
mÀetoves* oi 
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TP. EF. pij oxdmré p', adda Seip’ &rov. 


> 
LP. T. ós oix á$fjoo € obdéror. 
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TP. B. devpi pév ov. 


NEA. dtacrdcecbé p, à kaküs drodobpevat. 


^ 2 
TP. B. ¿pol yàp áxoXovÓctv o eet Kata Tov vópov. 


TP. T. ok, jv érépa ye ypañs čr aioxíov pavĝ. 


NEA. 7v oiv $$ ouv mpórov dmóňopat kakós, 


^ 3 
pepe, Tas ém’ exelyny THY Kady api~opat ; 


TP. T. aùròs okómet ot: ráóc Óé aov roinréov. 


NEA. orépas mporépas ov kareAáaas dmaAAayà; 


TP. B. oix oicba; Bao dedp’. 
IP. I. devpt pèv oiv 10 as ep’. 


TP. B. dAX oix adjow pa Aía c. 
NEA. xaAemaí y àv fore yevóuevat ropüpfjs. 


TP. B. oùôè uiv éyó. 1075 
1080 
NEA. dóéro viv p adrni. 
NEA. jv diy agp. 
TP. T. oùôè uiv éyó. 1085 


TP. B. 774; 


NEA. éAkovre tods mÀorfjpas àv dmekvaíere. 


TP. B. ciyf Báói(e Sedpo. 


TP. T. pa At adn’ ds epé. 


NEA. rovri Tò mp&yua karà Tò Kavvóvov capas 


bassy to Delphi to inquire how they 
might best ensure the prosperity of their 
city; and the god replied Meyapéas «e$ 
mpá£ew, hv perà TO mrAeióvoy BovlevowrTat. 
The Megarians therefore, rodro rò éros 
és robs reÜveóras exe vopitovres, built 
their council-chamber so as to include 
within its precincts róv ráQov ràv npoev. 
Polybius (viii. 90) gives a very similar 
account of the reasons which caused 
the Tarentines to make their cemeteries 
within the walls of their city, an oracle 
having declared dpeiwov kai Aóiov £aeatat 
cg motovpévots Tv otkngw peta Tv 
mÀeióvov. The expression ad plures in 
the Trinummus of Plautus (ii. 2. 14) is 
doubtless a mere translation of Phile- 
mon's mapa Tous mAeiovas. In Alciphron, 
iii. 7, a parasite, whose wealthy patrons 
had plied him with wine and tit-bits 


till they had nearly killed him, writes 
to a friend, 'Iarraraià£, ris ðaipov 1) Oeds 
darò pnxavis (deus ex machina) èppúraró 
pe péXXovra mapa rois mAciovas lévai ; for, 
he says, had not the doctor found me 
staggering homeward more than half- 
dead, and carried me off to his own 
house, and physicked and bled me, oi8cv 
av éxohucev dveracOnre pe TG Üaváro 
SeapOapévra Grok@\évat. Eustathius, in 
a note on the second and third lines of 
the Odyssey, remarks, ws è xai vexpois 
mpoopves tO “oi moÀAoi" Kai tò “oi 
metous,” Snot ó elmóv rò "dmeAevoopat 
mapa tovs mÀeiovas, 6 ott Oavotpat, 
mwÀeiovas yàp, rois reOve@ras ékeivos en. 
Aristeides, in the course of his declama- 
tion “For the Four" (viz. Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles), re- 
presents the illustriousdead as ascending 
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3" Hac. No scoffing: come this way. 


374 Haa. I'll never let you go. 
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2*3 Hac. This way, I tell you. 


274 Hac. No more will I. 


Youtu. Detested kites, ye'll rend me limb from limb. 
2"4 Hag. Obey the law, which bids you follow me. 
37 Hag. Not if a fouler, filthier, hag appears. 
Youtu. Now if betwixt you two I am done to death, 
How shall I ever reach the girl I love? 
2*3 Hag. That’s your look-out; but this you needs must do. 
Your. Which shall I tackle first, and so get free ? 


"4 Hag. You know; come hither, 
3" Haag. No, no, come hither. 
223 Hac. Zeus! 


Pll not let you go. 3 
Yours. Rough hands ye’d prove as ferrymen. 


Youru. Make er let me go. 


Yours. If she'll let me go. 


3rd Hac. No more will I. 
274 Hac. Why so? 


Youtu. Ye'd tear your passengers to bits by pulling. 


2™4 Hag. Don't talk, come hither. 


9" Haa. No, this way, I tell you. 


Yours. O this is like Cannonus's decree, 


to expostulate in person with Plato for 
the treatment he had accorded them in 
the Gorgias. The expostulation being 
finished, the orator proceeds, rar! eizróv- 
ras ay avrovs, oipat, padios maw mopeve- 
abut mapa Toùs meiovas, ef Si Kdkeivous 
perà rày mretdver xpi) keisha Soxeiv, Gomrep 
éywye oùk oipat—iii. 392 (ed. Canter). 
Cf. Canter, Nov. Lect. iv. 18. The 
phrase, which did not find favour with 
Anacharsis the Scythian (Diog. Laert. 
in vita), or with the Indian gymno- 
sophists (Plutarch, Alexander, chap. 64), 
occurs twice in the Greek Anthology; 
Crinagoras, Epigram 30; Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Epigram 79. Most of the 
foregoing passages have been already 
mentioned by preceding editors, from 
Le Fevre and Kuster downward. 

1086. mopüugs] Were you to become 


Jerrymen. He is alluding, the Scholiast 
tells us, to the rough competition of the 
rival ferrymen, each striving to secure 
the passenger for his own boat; émeió5 
oi mopÜpris rovs mapióvras dva'yká(ovauv eis 
Tà ida mÀota éuBaivew. 

1089. Kavvóvov] The youth, fettered 
on each side by the clutch of a resolute 
Hag, likens himself to a prisoner on his 
trial, under the provisions of the pse- 
phism of Cannonus, for wrong done to 
the Athenian people.— See Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s note to chap. 30 of his History of 
Greece. The substance, if not the very 
language of the psephism, is given us 
by Xenophon (Hellenies, i. 7.21). The 
psephism of Cannonus, he represents 
Euryptolemus as saying, enacts that 
if any one shall wrong the people of 
Athens, he shail make his defence before 
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Wigiopa, Biveiv def pe Siadednppévor. 
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1090 


mâs o)v Óikerretv dudorépas ðvvýropai ; 
TP. B. xad@s, émeidàv karadáyns BorABav xbrpav. 
NEA. oipot kakoda(uov, éyyds ğôn fs Ovpas 


éAkópevós. elp. 


Évrveamecobuat yàp pera cob. 


TP. T. 4AN oùôèv čorat oot mÀéov. 


NEA. pi mpàs bear. 1095 


évl yap guvéyerOat Kpeirrov ù Svoiv Kaxoiy, 
TP. T. và 7j» ‘Exdrny, édv re BoóNn y Hv ve uff. 


the people in fitters. And if he shall be 
Sound guilty, he shall be put to death and 
thrown into the Deadman's Pit : and his 
goods shall be forfeited to the state, and 
the tithe thereof shall belong to the goddess. 
The distinctive feature of the Decree of 
Cannonus, and the point in which it 
resembled the youth’s case, was that the 
prisoner was to plead in fetters. In like 
manner Hesychius, s.v. Kavvóvov says, 
Kavydvou Widicpa.  elozveyke yap obros 
Vidua Gore Stecknppevovs robs kpiwvopév- 
ous éxarépwhev dmohoyeiobat, And so the 
Scholiast here: wWidiopa yéypape kare- 
xópevov éxatépaber amodoyeioOat ròv Kar’ 
elgayyeMav kpwóuevov. This is all that 
the ancient authorities tell us about the 
Decree of Cannonus. 

1090. d:adeAnppévor] Mécov ciAnppeéror. 
—Scholiast. Cf. Knights 262. And 
this is a very common meaning of the 
word. Le Fevre translates hinc illinc 
prehensum ; Brunck diremtum ; but Iam 
convinced that the former is the true 
interpretation here. The prisoner was 
brought forward in chains, and was 
probably supported by, if not actually 
bound to, a jailer on each side. But 
Brunck started a novel theory about 
the psephism of Cannonus, which, it 


must be admitted, has found some very 
distinguished supporters, including Mr. 
Grote in the sixty-fourth chapter of his 
History. In the speech, to which refer- 
enceis made in the preceding note, Eury- 
ptolemus is earnestly pleading that a 
separate trial should be accorded to each 
of the accused generals; but well knowing 
that he must not altogether run counter 
to the popular feeling, he proposes that 
these separate trials should be conducted 
under the severest conditions, either 
under the provisions of the psephism of 
Cannonus (which he describes in the 
terms already given), or under the law 
against sacrilege and high treason (crimes 
of which they were not even accused). 
And the resolution which he ultimately 
proposed took the following shape, That 
tach general should have a separate trial, 
conducted under the provisions of the 
psephism of Cannonus, kata rò Kavvóvov 
Wypiopa kpiveaOat robs ávBpas, (xa &kaa rov. 
Brunck, laying hold of these words, and 
apparently having entirely overlooked 
the account which the speaker had 
already given of the psephism in ques- 
tion, concludes that instead of being, as 
all the authorities describe it, a severe 
and rigorous measure against a prisoner, 
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To play the lover, fettered right and left. 
How can one oarsman navigate a pair ? 
374 Hae. Tush, eat a pot of truffles, foolish boy. 
Yourn. O me, I’m dragged along till now I’ve reached 


The very door. 
Pll tumble in beside you. 


3" Hac. That won't avail you aught ; 
Youru. Heaven forbid! 


Better to struggle with one ill than two. 
374 Hac. O yes, by Hecate, will you, nill you, sir. 


it was really his Magna Charta, ensuring 
him a separate trial. And he explaivs 
the following passage as follows: —“Juxta 
Cannoni decretum ait adolescens sibi 
impositam esse necessitatem diya éxdorny, 
non kpivey judicare, sed Bwetv permolere. 
Jocus in eo consistit, quod quum in de- 
creto esset reos rei gupévovs dmodoyeio Gat, 
seorsum causam dicere, adolescens dicat 
se duaheAnppevoy, kanquam in diversa di- 
ductum binis vetulis simul morigera- 
turum." Mr. Grote, avoiding the con- 
fusion of thought involved in this 
explanation, observes, “The young man 
does not compare his situation with that 
of the culprit, but with that of the dikastery 
which tried culprits. 'The psephism of 
Kannonus directed that each defendant 
should be tried separately ; accordingly 
if it happened that two defendants were 
presented for trial, and were both to be 
tried without a moment’s delay, the 
dikastery could only effect this object 
by dividing itself into two halves or 
portions. By doing this («pívew duade- 
Anppévov) it could try both the defendants 
at once; but in no other way. Now the 
young man in Aristophanes compares 
himself to the dikastery thus circum- 
stanced; which comparison is signified 


by the pun of fBweiv SitadeAnypévoy in 
place of xpivev OueAquuévov." This 
amendment of Brunck's explanation, 
though clear and coherent in itself, 
shocks all one's notions, not only of 
Axistophanic humour, but also of dicastic 
usages. A dieastery had no power to 
subdivide itself in the way suggested; 
there were dicasteries enough to give a 
separate and simultaneous trial not only 
to two, but to ten defendants; whilst, as 
regards the proposal of Euryptolemus, 
it is clear that he intended the trials 
to be not simultaneous, but successive, 
so that the popular fury might have time 
to calm down; he even suggests which 
prisoner shall stand his trial first. There 
is no ground for supposing à pun 
between «pívew and B.veiv. There is no 
such phrase known as xpivew OuAXeMjp- 
pévov. And the youth's Bweiv diadednp- 
pevoy is intended to answer to the words 
dmoüwkeiy Ócüeuévov which are found in 
the psephism of Cannonus. 

1092. Borpar] 
cvvovaíav of BodABoi.—Scholiast. Bergler 
refers to Athenaeus, ii.chaps. 64 and 65, 
where many passages are cited, showing 
that Borboi were considered dteyeprixoi 
And see also Ath. i. 8. 
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appodicior. 
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NEA. à rpickakoda(pov, el yuvaixa det campav 


Bivetv édnv Tijv vékra kal Thy cjpépov, 
Kamer, émeidày riod dmaAAayd, wad 
Ppivynv Exoveav AjjxvOov mpos rais yváOois. 
áp où kakodaíuev eiui; Bapvóa(uov pèv ovv 
vi Tv Ala tov corp ávijp kal óvarvy1js, 
Goris Totobrots Ünpío:s ovveip~opat. 

Opes & édv Tt WOAAG moAMÁkts TAOW 

tnd raivÓe roiv kacaA(dádow, Seip’ eomréwr, 


, 3.3.5 » ^ ^ 2 ^ , ^ n. 
báar p èr adbt@ TQ orbpatt THs éoBoAfs 


1100 


1105 


kai rijv dvabev mimos Tov a fjuaros 


^ > 
(Goav karamirrócavras, eira TH 1760¢€ 


porvBooxojcavras kÓkNo mepi Ta ogupa, 1110 
dvo ’mibeivar mpópasıv dvrl AnkiOov. 


OE. à paxdpios piv ôñpos, eddaipov 8 éya, 


1101. Spvvnv] Spivn, which properly 
means a toad, was a nickname commonly 
given to courtezans at Athens, possibly 
from the unnatural brilliance of their 
eyes. The Phryne, of whose beauty so 
many anecdotes are told, belonged of 
course to a later period. The words 
which follow, éxyovrav AnxvOov mpós Tuts 
yrdOors, are plainly a continuation of 
the grim joke which pervades the scene, 
that the Hag resembles a corpse with 
her funeral bottle beside her. It is 
impossible to accept the Scholiast’s 
explanation @*yxviay, meaning that the 
Hag's cheeks were swoln like a bottle 
of oil. 

1104. cuvetptopn] Shell be shut up 
with, as bride and bridegroom. In the 
fifth book of Plato's Republic, to which 
such constant reference is made in this 
play, we find the active of this verb 


used in thesense of “bringing together” 
a bride and bridegroom; uù Evvéptavros 
apxovros, when the Archon has not shut 
them up together as a wedded pair, 
chap. 9. Dr. Blaydes refers to Plutarch 
(Alexander, chap. 2) who, speaking of 
the marriage of Philip and Olympias, 
says, 7 perv ody vipdyn mpd THs vuKrds, 7 
cuveipxOnoav eis tov Oddapov, k.r.À., and 
many other passages. 

1105. zoAAà wodAd«is] The reduplica- 
tion of moda increases the emphasis of 
the phrase, expressing the speaker's 
conviction that the dreaded event will 
in all probability occur. àv moAddxes 
is merely equivalent to if (which is 
possible), supra 791.  éàv moda moXAáris 
means if (which is probable) On the 
use of éáv te má6o, if anything happens 
to me, in the sense of if I should die, 
see Peace 169; Wasps 385; Frogs 737; 
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Yours. Thrice hapless me, who first must play the man 
With this old rotten carcase, and when freed 
From her, shall find another Phryne there, 
A bottle of oil beside her grinning chaps. 


Ain’t I ill-fated ? 


Yea, most heavy-fated ! 


O Zeus the Saviour, what a wretch am I 
Yoked with this pair of savage-hearted beasts ! 
And O should aught befall me, sailing in 

To harbour, towed by these detested drabs, 
Bury my body by the harbour’s mouth ; 

And take the upper hag, who still survives, 
And tar her well, and round her ankles twain 
Pour molten lead, and plant her on my grave, 
The staring likeness of a bottle of oil. 


Marr. O lucky People, and O happy me, 


and the notes there. And add Lucian’s 
Dial. Mer. viii. ad fin., mdovatos ôè 6 
veaviakos éorat, qv Tt Ó marp avro) man, 
“the youngster will be well off, on his 
father’s death.” 

1108. rv dveobev] It would seem that 
as they go tumbling into the second 
Hag’s house, the youth is sandwiched 
between the two; one of whom is káro, 
pulling him in, and the other ava, trying 
to drag him back. The one who is 
káro will, as Dr. Blaydes suggests, fall 
to pieces (Btamecetrat, supra 1036); and 
so will apparently form the young 
man’s grave. The one who is @ve will 
survive, but she is to be blackened with 
pitch, and fixed to the place with 
molten lead, so as to represent (mpó- 
aci) one of the funeral Ajkv&o, The 
youth and his tormentors now disappear 
from sight ; the scene of the Three Hags 


is finished; and we pass into a lighter 
and pleasanter atmosphere. 

1112. GEPAHIAINA] A waiting-maid 
of Praxagora enters, with a commission 
from her mistress to fetch Blepyrus and 
the children, and bring them down to 
the publie banquet. In former times 
it would have been the husband who 
sent the maid to fetch his wife and 
children: but we have changed all that. 
The wife is now the head of the house, 
and it is she who sends the maid to 
fetch her husband and children. The 
waiting-maid calls her mistress uakapio- 
rarnv, because she not only has, like 
all other wives, assumed the awful rule 
and right supremacy which formerly 
belonged to the husband, but has in 
addition been recognized as the chief- 
tainess of the New Republic, which 
she had so large a part in establishing. 
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avy TÉ po Séorova pakapiordrn, 

bueis 0’ doa mapéorar émi raicw Ovpats, 
of yeírovés re mrávres of re Snpérat, 

éyd Te mpòs Tobroitv Ú SidKovos, 

e E i s A ^ 

Aris pepgópopat Thy kejaM)v pupépacw 

3 ^ - ^ AY LE] L4 P 
adyaboiow, à Zed moù Ó vmepmémaikev av 


1115 


? 
rovrov &mávrev Ta Odor d&udopeidia. 


év TH kejaMj yap éupéver sroNOv Xpóvov 1120 


J 
Tà 8 GAN dmavÜfjcavra mávr dmémraro: 


an? ^T^ 
. or srl word BéAtiota, TOAD OAT, © Oeoi. 


^ u 
Képacov akparov, evgpavel thy vóxOÓ. óAnv 


1114. èri raiow Oipas] That is, the 
door of Blepyrus’s house, the scene 
having remained unchanged throughout 
the play. She goes on to laud her own 
happiness once more, the fragrance of 
the Thasian wine being obviously still 
potent in her brain. 

1118. rodd & imeprémaixer] So the old 
woman in the Curculio of Plautus (i. 
2.5, to which Brunck also refers), ad- 
dressing a flagon of fragrant old wine, 
exclaims, “Omnium unguentum odor, 
prae tuo, nautea est.” 

1119. Odo’ dydopeidia] Of all the 
unguents with which the outside of her 
head was perfumed, none was so fragrant 
as the Thasian wine which had got 
inside her head. The Thasian wine 


was famous for its bouquet, and when 
it was bottled in these earthen flagons, 
the vintners were accustomed to put 
in it wheaten dough (crais) steeped in 
honey, ore thy dcpny dm abro), rjv 0€ 
yhvkórgra and ToU cravrós AapBávew rov 
olvov. See Athenaeus, i. chap. 58, and 
Theophrastus de Odoribus there quoted. 
Aristophanes mentions the Thasian wine 
in the Lysistrata and in the Plutus, 
and in each place refers to its delightful 
fragrance. Many passages relating to 
it are collected from the poets in 
Athenaeus, i. chapters 51-58. In the 
latter chapter he cites some hexameters 
of Hermippus, describing the various 
kinds of wine: and of the Thasian 
he says: 


A sweet apple-fragrance so mellow, 
Has the flagons of Thasos invaded, 


That the Thasian has hardly its fellow, 
"Tis the best of all wines, I'm persuaded, 
Excepting the rival-defying, 

The faultless, the exquisite Chian. 

kai Oástov, TO Sù uüAev émbtBpouev õp), 
ToUrov yw npivw word wávrov elvai dpiarov 
TOv üAXav olvuv, pet’ åpúpova Xiov áAvmov. 
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And O my mistress, luckiest of us all, 

And ye who now are standing at our door, . 
And all our neighbours, aye and all our town, 
And I’m a lucky waiting-maid, who now 

Have had my head with unguents rich and rare 
Perfumed and bathed ; but far surpassing all 
Are those sweet flagons full of Thasian wine. 


Their fragrance long keeps lingering in the head, 
Whilst all the rest evaporate and fade. 

There’s nothing half so good; great gods, not half! 
Choose the most fragrant, mix it neat and raw, 


(@humov leaving no headache after it, cf. 
Kur. Bacch. 423). The last two lines 
are a parody of a favourite couplet of 
Homer, who says that Nireus was the 
fairest (Il. ii. 674) and Aias the shape- 
liest and mightiest (Il. xvii. 280; Od. 
xi. 469 and 550; xxiv. 18), róv dddov 
Aavady, per àpúpova IlgAeíova. The 
Thasian and the Chian are frequently 
bracketed together as the noblest wines 
of Hellas; and though in the days of 
Horace the Chian seems to have main- 
tained an absolute supremacy, yet in 
softer and more luxurious times, the 
sweet-tasted and sweet-scented Thasian 
was at least an equal favourite. “Ye 
drink your Thasian wine,” says St. 
Chrysostom to the wealthy members of 
his congregation (Hom. 48 in Matth. 
501 B), “Ye drink your Thasian wine, 
and will not give even a cup of cold 
water to the Lord who gave you all,” 
that is to the poor of Christ. And in 
the fifty-third Homily 544 A, he uses 
the expression oi róv Odctov olvov mivov- 
res to describe the rich and luxurious 


classesin contrast with the poor labourer 
who drinks the water from the crystal 
spring. St. Clement of Alexandria in 
his Paedagogus, ii. 30, running through 
the principal Hellenie wines, and ap- 
propriating to each its special attribute, 
gives to the Thasian the epithet 6 
evadns. 

1123. képagov dkparov] These words 
are of course in direct contradiction to 
each other. The speaker was expected 
to say, “ Mix it in the proportion of 
3 (water) to 1 (wine) or in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 1, or 1 to 1 (tcov iog),” 
or otherwise as her taste might suggest. 
But instead of this she adds mapa mpos- 
Soxiay, the word dxparoy; that is, in 
the proportion of 0 to 1: or in other 
words, don’t mix it at all. It is the 
joke which Aristophanes was so fond 
of making upon the (alleged) bibulous 
propensities of Athenian women. With 
the actual words used may be compared 
the kekepagmuévov dkpárov of the Apoca- 
lypse, xiv. 10. 
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ei ^ ^ F 
tov ávÓp , mov orl, THs ÈS kekrupévns. 


XO. 
OE. 


Ka 


, r 
. €yó; 


OE. od pévta v?) AC ds y ovddeis dvýp. 


^ ^ > 4 , ^ PS 
ajToÜ pévova tiv y àv éfevpeiv Ookeis. 
^ wa 
pá’: 001 yàp ent Tò Oeimrvov Epxerat. 
Q óéamor , à paxdpie kal rpiaóA Bie. 
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tis yàp yévow dv paddov óABiórepos, 


e ^ ^ 4 Pa 
darts ToALT@Y TAetov ) pio uvpícv 


óvrov TÒ mAfj0os ov ÓcÓcímvnkas póvos ; 


XO. 
OE. 
OE. 


mot rot Badigets ; 


BA. émi rò ôeîmvov čpxopat. 


eùôapovikóv y dvÜpemov eipnkas cadós. 


1135 


vi) tiv Adpodirny, wort y árávrov boraros. 


dpos 8 éxéXeve avAAafobaár p 1j yuv) 


dyew oe kal racdi perà ood Tas peipaxas. 


oivos è Xids ori mepiXeAeiuuévos 


kai TÀÀN ayabd. 


1126. rò avdpa] The Man is now a 
secondary personage, to be described by 
his relationship to the real head of the 
house. It was part of the humiliation 
of King Lear to be styled “my Lady's 
Father." the regular 
appellation of a slave's owner. See 
Plutus 4. 

1127. adrod pévovc’] The line would 
seem to be a quotation from some 
tragic poet. It is hardly spoken when 
the door of the central house is opened, 
and Blepyrus comes out with some 
little girls, the children of himself and 
Praxagora. 

1182. mAetov  rpicpupiov] See the 
note on Wasps 707. 'The 20,000 men- 
tioned there axe the poorer citizens who 


Kexrnpévos is 


mpos Taira uù Bpaddvere, 


1140 


are to be recipients of the state’s bounty. 
Here he is reckoning up the entire 
number of Athenian citizens (for there 
is no distinction now between rich and 
poor), and agrees in his computation 
with Hdt. v. 97 and Plato, Symposium, 
chap. 3; Axiochus 369 A. 

1133. od dedeimvnxas uóvos] These words 
are probably intended to be taken map’ 
trdvotav, as the Scholiast says, and as 
in the following line the Chorus appear 
to take them. Yet they are no doubt 
susceptible of another interpretation, 
viz. that Blepyrus is happy in still 
having his dinner to enjoy, whilst the 
other citizens have nearly finished 
theirs. 

1188. racdi ras petpaxas] Tas rod Xopoù 
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"T will make us merry all the whole night through. 
But tell me, ladies, where my master is; 
I mean, the husband of my honoured mistress. 


Cuon. 


Maib. Aye, here he comes. 


If you stay here, methinks you'll find him soon. 
He's off to join the dinner. 


O master, O you lucky, lucky man! 


Bruer. I'm off to join the dinner. 


Burr. What I? | Mar». Yes you, by Zeus, you luckiest man. 
What greater bliss than yours, who, out of more 
Than thrice ten thousand citizens, alone, 
Have managed, you alone, to get no dinner? 

Cuor. You tell of a happy man, and no mistake. 

Marv. Hi! Hi! where now? 

Mai. And much the last of all, by Aphrodite. 


Well, well, my mistress bade me take you, sir, 
You and these little girls and bring you thither. 
Aye, and there's store of Chian wine remaining, 
And other dainties too; so don't delay. 


says the Scholiast, and with him the 
Commentators agree. But this is to 
destroy allthe pleasantry of the passage. 
The petpaxes are the little daughters of 
Blepyrus and Praxagora, who have just 
come on the stage with their father. 
See the notes on 1112 and 1127 supra. 
The women who form the Chorus were 
contemporaries of Praxagora, and, as 
we know from the entrance scene, were 
actually married women, who could in 
no sense be called peipaxes. And see 
infra 1151, 2. 

1139. Xios] We have seen in the note 
on 1119 supra that the Chian was 
deemed the “ peerless Achilles” of wines. 
And in fact it was the choicest and most 
expensive of the old Hellenic wines, the 


drink of the wealthiest citizens, just as 
the Coan was the worst and cheapest, 
the drink of the agricultural labourer 
(Demosthenes, v. Lacritum 39). The 
Chian stood at the head, and the Coan 
at the foot, of the list of Hellenic wines. 
And hence it probably was, that dicers, 
playing in their wine-parties, gave the 
name of Xios to the highest, and Kaos 
to the lowest, throw of the dice. “The 
ancient medals of Chios,” says Dr. Clarke 
(Travels, iii. 192), ** all have reference to 
the Chian wine, which stil maintains 
its pristine celebrity." And almost all 
the ancient Chian coins in the British 
Museum bear, amongst other emblems, 
the figure of a wine-jar set underneath 
a cluster of grapes. 
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KaAetv yépovra, ueipákiov, graiQíakov ; ws 


x ^ Xo. ow 22 n 
TO Óctmvov QUTOLS EOT EMETKEVAOPEVOV 
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ri Onra SiatpiBers yov, GAN ok dyes 


M ta " , cia ^ JF , A 
taodi Aaóv ; év ör 6€ karaBaivers, eyo 


2 7 4 / 
éráconat pédos TL ueAXoÓeumvikóv. 


opixpov & wrobécba ois Kpiraior BobAopac 


1144. otxovy] Blepyrus, amazed at 
the magnificent invitation which his 
waiting-maid issues, ironically proposes 
to make it still more magnificent. 
“There is no end, no measure, limit, 
bound,” to his invitation. Had you not 
better, he says, bid all the spectators 
come, and not only such of them as are 
well-disposed? and ail the judges, and 
not merely those who look kindly on our 
play? At the same time he intimates 
that they will get nothing if they do 
come: if they really want a dinner, they 
had better depart each to his own home. 
The imaginary character of the proffered 
feast is several times intimated in these 
closing lines. Observe that in his in- 
vitation to all the spectators he enumer- 
ates merely boys and men of different 
ages; he makes no allusion to women. 
The question whether women formed 
part of the audience is discussed in the 


Introduction to this play. 

1150. da8c ravrnvi] This is perhaps the 
torch which the youth was carrying 
on his first appearance. See the note 
on 934 supra. 

1153. pédos peddoderruxdv] A play on 
the words is, of course, intended. Aelian 
(V. H. viii 7) calls the “Song before 
meals" a péAos evykAgrikóv. At the 
wedding-banquet of AlexandertheGreat, 
he says, one péAos was sung to summon 
the guests to the banquet, and another 
to dismiss them when it was over. rò 
pév  gvykigrikóv pédos dor, Gre aùroùs 
exphy mapiévat émi rjv daira’ rò O6 dva- 
kAnrixoy, ore éapawov dmadddooerba. In 
the preceding line, as elsewhere, kara- 
Batvewv is employed in reference to the 
simple action of leaving the stage. 

1154. rois kprraíic:] The Chorus appeal 
to the theatrical judges, in the character, 
not of Praxagora's friends, but of the 
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And all the audience who are well disposed, 


And every judge who looks not otherwards, 


Come on with us; we'll freely give you all. 


Buer. 


Nay, no exceptions; open wide your mouth, 


Invite them all in free and generous style, 


Boy, stripling, grandsire; yea announce that all 
Shall find a table all prepared and spread 
For their enjoyment, in — their own sweet homes. 


But I! 


I'll hurry off to join the feast, 


And here at least I've got a torch all handy. 


CHOR. 


Then why so long keep lingering here, nor take 


These little ladies down? And as you go, 


Pll sing a song, a Lay of Lay-the-dinner. 
But first, a slight suggestion to the judges. 


Aristophanie choreutae, or, in other 
words, their remarks are rapafari«d, 
That the «pira, in comedy at all events, 
were five in number is plain upon all 
the authorities. Most of them axe cited 
and discussed in Hermann'slittletreatise, 
De Quinque judicibus Poetarum (Opuscula, 
vii. 88). Thus Hesychius says, mévre 
kpirai* TogoUroL rois Kaptkois ékpivov, oU 
pávov "A@nynotw, adda kal ev Scxedig. And 
Photius, névre xptrai® of rois. Kopedois 
drodexvipevot, And the Scholiast on 
Birds 445, Zxpwov €' kpiral rovs Kaptxovs* 
oi 8€ Xapfldvovres Tas € Yi povus eb0aiuóvovr 
(€ xpiraiis Hermann's emendation for 
oi kpvrai, and its correctness is shown 
by the subsequent ras € yj$ovs). The 
spectators might applaud or hiss, and 


the judges would no doubt be swayed, 
and to some extent rightly so, by the 
reception which a comedy experienced 
from the assembled people; but still 
the ultimate decision rested entirely 
with the xprral themselves, whether they 
were the five judges of Athenian 
comedy, or the more or less numerous 
judges who might be the umpires in 
other contests. 
dyaow, of pev Todo carat gag: kporrjaat 


` ^ ul EJ - 
Kai yàp ovv kai ev Tois 


more kal avpíicat, kptvovat dé mrad, 1] mévre, 
7j door 05.— Lucian, Harmonides, chap. 2. 
And hence arose a proverbial expression 
which Hermann thinks was originally 
an anapaestic of Epicharmus, év névre 
kpiràv youvact xetrat, an imitation of the 
Homeric phrase, &eàv ev yoúvvası keirai. 


Yet verily all these things on the knees of the high gods lie. 
Let Zeus take thought for the issue, but hurl at the foe will I. 
(Way, Iliad, xvii. 514.) 


m ^ ^ ^ 2 ^ 
Tois cogois uiv, Tay copy ueurnuévois kpívew épé 
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Tois yeA@ou Ò Hdéws, Sid Tov y&Xov kpívew épé 


oxeddy dmavras ovv Kededw Snrady kpívew épé. 


poe róv KAfpoyv yevécOa pydev uiv aiziov, 


rt mpoeiAnx’: GAN drravra Tadra xp?) neuvnuévovs 


pi) "miopkeiv, dAXà kptvew Tos xopoùs dpOGs dei, 


1160 


poe Tais karais ératpais Tov rpómov mpocetkévat, 


^ f Z pA ^ £ + 7 
Qt povoyv uvnugv €xovat TOV TeAevralov dei. 


^ 


T7 od A 
& à wpa 67, 


év mévre kpiràv yovvact kerat. TÒ raatóv 
Tévre kpirai ékpwov rovs Kwptxovs.—Pro- 
verbia Alexandrinorum, 76 (in Plutarch's 
works) év mévre kpvrüy èv addAorpia 
é£ovaía éaviy.  mévre 0 xptrat rods Kopi- 
Kobs &kpwwov,— Hesychius. év mévre xptrav 
yoúvası keirat. rapotpaó8es* ot iv èv dddorpia 
é£ovaia éariv, etpnrat dé ij mapoipia mapdcov 
mévre kpiral roùs Kopukoùs exptvoy, ds now 
’Emiyappos’ ajykevrat ovy mapa Tò Ounpuküv, 
Ocàv èv yoúvası keirai.—Zenobius, Prov. 
iii. 64. Suidas. It is obvious that this 
address to the judges could have formed 
no part of the original play. It could 
not have been inserted until the play 
had been not only accepted, but also 
allotted the first place in the order of 
performance. 

1155. rois gugois] We know that 
Aristophanes always claimed the cofovs 
and deécovs amongst the audience as his 
unwavering supporters; see the note on 
Wasps 1047. But here the word ropo 


has probably a somewhat more specific 
meaning. The play is a compound of 
philosophie theory and broad farce. 
And by sopot he probably means the 
philosophie theorists from whom he has 
borrowed the idea of his communistic 
legislation. However, according to 
Plutarch’s (if it be Plutarch’s) uncritical 
“Comparison of Aristophanes and Men- 
ander,” such an appeal as this would 
meet with no response from any quarter; 
for, says that writer, Aristophanes was 
ovre Tois moois dpestòs, ore rois pov- 
ipots dvekrós. 

1160. py ’mopxetv] Pherecrates, an 
older contemporary of our poet, in a 
passage preserved by both Photius and 
Suidas, s. v. uos, addresses the judges 
in a very similar strain. He has ap- 
parently been bringing an accusation 
of unfairness against the judges in some 
earlier contest : 


Tois Bà kpvrats 


Toîs vvvl xpivovar Aévo. 
BY *mopkeiv, pnd ddixws 
&pivew, f) vi) Tóv Pirov 
HÜ8ov els buds črepov 
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Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom’s sake, 
Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make ; 


Then with hardly an exception every vote I’m bound to win. 


Let it nothing tell against me, that my play must first begin ; 


See that, through the afterpieces, back to me your memory strays ; 


Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 


Be not like the wanton women, never mindful of the past, 


Always for the new admirer, always fondest of the last. 


Now "tis time, "tis time, "tis time, 


Pepexpdrns Aéfev mod Tow- 
TOV KaxnyopiaTérepor. 


Now to you, the judges, I say, 

You who judge betwixt us to-day, 
Keep your oaths, be honest and true, 
Give to every poet his due. 

Else, by Zeus, the lover of friends, 
(These the words Pherecrates sends), 
Hell, with chiding sterner than this, 
Pay you out for judging amiss. 


Each line consists of a trochaic dipody, 
followed by a choriamb. The judges 
were chosen, and the oath administered, 
in the full theatre, after the spectators 
had taken their seats, and immediately 
before the commencement of the dram- 
atic performances. Plutarch tells us 
that when Sophocles first came forward 
as a competitor in the tragic contests, 
the excitement was so great, and the 
partisan spirit was running so high, 
that the Archon did not choose the 
judges by lot, xpiras pèv obk ékMjpoce 
tov ayavos, but detained Cimon and the 
other generals who were present to 
offer sacrifice and made them take 
the oath, and sit as judges; and that, 
although they were ten in number, one 
from each tribe, oix épijxey aùroùs amed- 


Ociv, AAN ópkógas jvdyxave kabisat kal 
kpivat Sexa övras, dd dms mâs čkaorov 
(Cimon 8). The last four words are 
apparently used by an oversight for 
ard dus éxdorns éva. Demosthenes 
(Meidias 25), amongst other charges 
which he brings against Meidias, de- 
clares that he endeavoured to corrupt 
the theatrical judges, standing by them, 
when they were taking the oath, durvdover 
mapeoTnkws Tots kpirais, And of this, he 
says, all the d:xaorai themselves, as part 
of the audience, were witnesses. 

1162. redevraiwy] “ With all women," 
says Sir Charles Pomander, in Reade’s 
Peg Woffington, chap. 2, “the present 
lover is an angel, and the past a demon, 
and so on in turn.” 
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& pirat yuvaixes, e'rep péddopev TÒ xpfjua. Óp&v, 
él rò Seimvoy travaxwelv. Kpyrixas oüv TÒ 1éde 
kai od kive, BA. Tobro dpa. 
kai TácÓe viv Aayapas 
roiv ckeAakoiv Tov puÜuóv. Taxa yap Ereot 
dorradorepaxoredayoyaneo- 
KpavioAeujravoópiuvmorpiuiaro- 
giAiomapaopeNiTokaTaKe- 
XvLevokiXXemtkogavioodaToT €- 


PLOTEPAXEKT PUOVOTITEKEPAAALO- 


1165 


1170 


KvyKAoreAe.oAa'yooctpato[Ja- 
Qnrpa'yavorrepyav. 


^ 
ov ÔÈ TaÔT dkpo- 11 


=I 
C 


acápevos [rax2 kal] raxéws AaBE rpóBAtov. 


eira AaBdv kóviaat 
rExiOov, iv’ émideirvfjs. 


1165. Kpnttxés] This refers to the 
Cretan tropxnpata, and it was not 
necessary for Velsen to twist the words 
from xai ráaðe to pvðpòv into Cretic 
feet. Probably during the remainder 
of the play the Chorus are dancing the 
kápBa£. 

1166. roro pô] From the words 
dkpoacápevos and AaBóv, infra 1175, 6, 
we may conclude that Blepyrus was 
still on the stage (for if he were absent, 
there would be none but women there), 
and it seems, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that these two words are spoken 
by him. 

1167. Aayapás] Tas omokévovs, re 
ünAovóri odderw ededetmvr, retrar, —Bisetus, 
which Bergler gives, in Latin, vacuas 
quia nondum comederant. 

1169. Aowado- k.7.1.] My translation 
of this word (a word fit only for Gar- 


gantua's mouth), may, perhaps, be justi- 
fied by a line in Adam Littleton's pro- 
posed Latin inscription for the Monument 
of London, Fordo-Watermano-Hansono- 
Hookero - Vinero- Sheldono - Davisionam ; 
Ford,Waterman, Hanson, Hooker, Viner, 
Sheldon, and Davis, being the Lord 
Mayors, during whose successive mayoral- 
ties the monument was in course of erec- 
tion. This is no doubt the word of which 
Eustathius speaks in his Commentary 
on Iliad, xxii. 427, to which Brunck calls 
ourattention. “Homer,” says thelearned 
Archbishop, “ was not fond of long com- 
pound words; but later writers, and 
particularly Attic writers, employed 
them in great abundance. More es- 
pecially was their use elaborated with 
exceeding great pains in comedy. In 
a little-read comedy of Aristophanes 
(wapd v Kopek ey tur dovenber kope@dia), 
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Sisters dear, 'tis time for certain, if we mean the thing to do, 
To the publie feast to hasten. "Therefore foot it neatly, you, 
First throw up your right leg, so, 
Then the left, and away to go, 
Cretan measure. Brer. Aye, with pleasure. 
Cuor. Now must the spindleshanks, lanky and lean, 
Trip to the banquet, for soon will, I ween, 
High on the table be smoking a dish 
Brimming with game and with fowl and with fish, 
All sorts of good things. 
Plattero-filleto-mulleto-turboto- 
-Cranio-morselo-pickleo-acido- 
-Silphio-honeyo-pouredonthe-topothe- 
-Ouzelo-throstleo-cushato-culvero- 
-Cutleto-roastingo-marrowo-dippero- 
-Leveret-syrupo-gibleto-wings. 
So now ye have heard these tidings true, 
Lay hold of a plate and an omelet too, 
And scurry away at your topmost speed, 
And so you will have whereon to feed. 


is found à compound of such prodigious 1177. Mi8ov] An omelet. They have 
length that a man beginning to pro- been expatiating on the splendour of 
nounce it, could not get to the end the banquet awaiting them, and urging 
without stopping to take breath, od their fellows to hasten to share its 
Suferar rò müv ámvevari" It may be abundance; but "take," they say, “a 
likened to a mviyos after the Parabatic platter and an omelet ” (a cheap common 
verses above. It is, perhaps, not amen- article of food; Lysistrata 562), “in 
able to any strict metrical rules, but your hands, that you may have some- 
consists of a string of trisyllables,dactyls thing to dine on"; meaning, we do 
and tribrachsintermingled. Thesystem not advise you to trust to our picture; 
continues beyond the great word itself you will find nothing to eat except what 
to the end of rptBdcov ; and indeed still you bring yourself. Compare, Catullus, 
further, if Aristophanes made the: in 18: 

kóvigat short. 
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BA. @dA& XaipárTovoí Tov. 
XO. aipeoÓ' dvo, ial, edat. 
Geurvíjoouev, eot, eval, 1180 
3 * t 3 * 2 
eval, òs émri vin: 


PAS UP $8 Ko 
€vat, EVAL, EVAL, EVAL. 


Coenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 

Si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
Coenam, &e. 

Well will you sup, Fabullus, at my table, 
Well, if to bring a supper you are able, 
Goodly and rich, with wine to follow after; 
Also your girl, and merriment and laughter. 
These if you bring, I promise you a pleasant 
Supper we'll have, but (woe is me!) at present 
Nought of his own Catullus has to offer, 
Nought can he find but cobwebs in his coffer, &e 
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Burp. They're guzzling already, I know, I know. 
Cuor. Then up with your feet and away to go. 
Off, off to the supper we'll run. 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
Whoop, whoop, for the victory won ! 


Sir Walter Scott records a pleasantry 
of a somewhat similar character on the 
part of a Highland chieftain who, when 
his French allies, dismayed at the barren- 
ness of the land, inquired at what 
season forage and other necessaries for 
cavalry were to be found in the High- 
lands, replied, * At every season—if you 
bring them." 

1181. ós emi ví«g] Aristophanes loves, 


as the play draws to a close, to indulge 
in notes of triumph and anticipations 
of victory. These Bacchie cries (Evoi, 
Evae) do not merely celebrate the 
success of Praxagora's revolution, they 
also prognosticate the poet’s own success 
over his theatrical rivals in the Bacchic 
contest. There is a very similar passage 
in Lysistrata 1292-1294, 
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OF VARIOUS READINGS 


Tux Ecclesiazusae is found, in whole or in part, in the following 


MSS. :— 


The Ravenna MS. 

The Monaco (Herculis Portus) MS. (No. 187). 

The first Florentine (No. 31, 15 in the Laurentian Library). 
The first Parisian (No. 2712). 

1, The second Parisian (No. 2715). 


ig td od m i 


Only R. and H. give the play in its entirety. But F. and P'. 
omit only about fifty verses at the end, both terminating wiih line 
1136. P. in Brunck’s time (a.D. 1783), contained the first 444 lines, 
but part of the MS. has perished since then, and in Velsen’s time 
(A.D. 1883) it went no further than line 282. 

All these are collated by Velsen, whose diligence and accuracy as 
a collator are beyond all praise. For the readings of P. between 282 
and 444 we must rely upon Brunck, who did not profess to give 
a complete account of its variations. 

Of these five MSS., R. H. and P. are far superior to the other two. 
F. is full of obvious blunders, destructive alike of the sense and the 
metre. The transcriber of P!. or of the MS. from which it was copied, 
seems to have had before him F. or a MS. of the same type, and to 
have attempted, by emendations of his own, to restore both sense and 
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metre. Sometimes he hits upon the true reading, but far more fre- 
quently he strays further from it than F. itself does. 

The editions of Aristophanes in my possession are enumerated at the 
commencement of the Appendix to the Frogs. With the exception of 
Neobari (No. 6) all the first nineteen, from Aldus to Dindorf, contain 
the Keclesiazusae. After Dindorf’s I have the following editions of 
the play :— 

(19) Bothe. Leipsic, 1845. 

(20) Bergk. Leipsic, 1857. 

(21) Meineke. Leipsic, 1860. 

(22) Holden. London, 1868. 

(23) Blaydes. Halle, 1881. 

(24) Velsen’s Ecclesiazusae. Leipsic, 1883. 


It should be remembered that my account of the readings of the 
printed editions of Aristophanes is confined to those in my own posses- 
sion. Thus, if I say “ All editions before Gelenius read so and so," 
I mean that all the editions ix my possession do so. If I say that such 
a word is read by Fracini, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores (I use “ recen- 
tiores? as if it were undeclinable), I mean that Fracini and Gelenius 
are the only editions ix my possession before Brunck which so read, but 
that all the editions in my possession after Brunck do so. I believe, 
however, that my list contains all the editions of any value. 

I have taken one or two hints from an article in the Quarterly 
Review of October, 1884. From Dr. Blaydes's critical notes on Frogs 76 
and elsewhere I gather the Reviewer to have been his friend Arthur 
Palmer, the late eminent Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin, 
to whom indeed Dr. Blaydes dedicates his own edition of Aristophanes. 

There being so much fewer MSS. and editions of this play than of the 
Frogs, I have been able to give a more complete synopsis of the manu- 
script readings, and to trace them more miuutely through the printed 
editions ; though even in the MSS. it did not seem desirable to enumerate 
such matters as an erroneous accent or the omission of an iota sub- 
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scriptum, unless indeed the error or omission might conceivably point 


to some other reading ; whilst in the printed editions there are often 


obvious misprints, to record which would be merely to compile a list 


of “Errata.” In the present play too, the names of the speakers are, in 
the MSS., so often omitted, and the dialogue, both in the MSS. and 
in the editions, is so variously distributed, that I have not, as a rule, 


thought it necessary to notice these minor points. 


9. kdÀuor. év etoxómoww H.F. P. Ph 
Aldus and all editions down to Meineke ; 
though Le Fevre had suggested e$oxó- 
tow, which Bentley justly condemned. 
káAMoT év R. Meineke, 
Holden. xdddiorov ebóeróyowiv Velsen. 
The last word in the line is in all the 
MSS. and all the editions before Brunck 
(and Bekker afterwards) written é£yry- 
pévov. Scaliger suggested é£moknuévov. 
Dobree suggests that the Scholiast read 
é(ntnpevov, which is adopted, as the true 
reading of the text, by Holden and 
Velsen, but can hardly mean excogitatum. 
éEnprnpevov Paulmier, Bentley, Jens, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk. é£mvpnuévov Meineke. For the 
last three words of the line Blaydes 
substitutes rois codQoicw é£nvpruévov from 
the Scholiast’s gloss 5 évvota, kdMAora 
tois ropois eüpnuévov, k.r.A. But if the 
Scholiast had read rois cogoiow é£nvpn- 
Hévov, he could not possibly have said 
that the čvvora (the meaning) of the words 
was rois codois ebpnuevov, so explaining 
idem per idem. And indeed it seems 
pretty clear that the Scholiast is really 
explaining ebokómorgw. Moreover line 6 
seems to show that the lamp was 
placed in some conspicuous position, as 


evordoxorrey 


the signal to which the women were 
to gather. And while the expression 
yovas in the succeeding line is satisfied 
by the rpoynddrov of line 1, there ‘is 
nothing to which the expression riyas 
can answer unless we read év evoxdmotoww 
éénprnpévov here. There is not much 
force in Meineke's objection, ‘‘Suspensae 
lucernae nullum in sequentibus indi- 
cium" (Vind. Aristoph. The lamp 
was certainly somewhere, and wherever 
it was, there is no mention of it “in 
sequentibus." 

3. cas R. H. vulgo. dioods F. P. Pt. 

4. timo is the suggestion of Kuster, 
approved by Bergk, and adopted by 
Blaydes and Velsen. äro MSS. vulgo. 

9. mAgeiov P. vulgo. adrnoias R. 
mdnoios H. F. P!. Junta, Bergk, Blaydes. 
Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Rapheleng. In the preceding line Junta 
and one or two other editions have 
tpér@ for tpdrev. 

10. Aopdoupévay MSS. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ^ xopÜovuévev editions before 
Brunck, many of which also omit the 
te which follows. But Aop8ovuévev is 
read by Suidas s.v.; and before it was 
known to be the MS. reading had been 
approved by Bisetus, Scaliger, Bentley, 
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Kuster, and Bergler.—émordrny MSS. 
vulgo. “Dedi émíexorov quod multo 
aptius est ”—Blaydes. 

11. óġôaňpòv R. H. vulgo. Cf. dppa 
line 1. ó$6aAuó; F. P. P!.—õépor R. P. H. 
vulgo. ddpo F. öópov Pl 

16. cuvdpav MSS. vulgo.  evvopàv» 
Meineke, Holden, “ qui enim " says the 
former (Vind. Aristoph), “‘ facinoris socios 
se faciunt, ii profecto non verendum ut 
quae cum aliis fecerunt palam faciant, 
siquidemipsicriminis reitenentur." But 
the lamp was in fact an active partici- 
pator in, and not a mere spectator of, 
these goings on; the ovv- in cuvopdy 
would be meaningless; and Aadeis rois 
mArnoiov is to be understood not of 
betraying a crime, but of gossiping over 
household secrets with the neighbours. 

17. cuveicer. The MSS. and older 
editions read cvvoicer, but Bisetus (whose 
Greek commentary is given in Portus’s 
edition) says ouveioet yparréov, and 
Bentley “Lege cvveioe.” And cuveice 
is read by Bergler and all subsequent 
editors. 

20. mpós ópÓpov y' R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
mpos ópOpov P'. Brunck.—éoriv. 5 dé. So 
the line is read and divided in the MSS. 
and by Brunck and all subsequent 
editors, All editions before Brunck had 
in one sentence kaitoi mpós ópÓpov y 
éotiv 59: éexkAnoia, generally followed by 
a full stop. Then the next line was 
also one undivided sentence, abríka pan’ 
éorat karaAafeiv npas éOpas, it will speedily 
be time for us to take our seats. And H. 
too omits the & after xaraAaBeiy. But 
otherwise all the MSS. and Brunck and 
all subsequent editors read and divide 
the line as in the text. 


22. vpópayós R. Dindorf, Bergk, 
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recentiores. Zdówvpópayós H. F. P. Pe 
vulgo. Phyromachus is several times 


found as a proper name ; Sphyromachus 
never, Brunck commences the line 
with ws instead of és. 

23. éraípas MSS. and all editions 
before Dindorf, except Junta and Gor- 
mont who have érépas, obviously à mere 
copyist’s error, since it ruins the metre, 
neither Junta nor Gormont, nor any 
other editor before Dindorf, introducing 
into the line the particle ros, The 
MSS. however have mws though they 
do not know where to locate it, R. and 
H. placing it before, and F. P. and P'. 
after, the participle. It is, as Meineke 
admits, “ perquam incommoda," and is 
probably interpolated from some gloss, 
perhaps from the very scholium cited 
in the first note in the commentary. 
Nevertheless Dindorf introduces it into 
the text, though in order to make the 
line scan, he is obliged to resort to the 
old error of Junta and Gormont, and 
to substitute érépas mos (which is read 
by no MS. or edition) for the éraipas of 
the MSS. and (save as aforesaid) all the 
editions. And he is followed by all 
subsequent editors, who generally con- 
nect érépas with édpas the other seats 
(Meineke ubi supra), which I confess 
seems to me perilously like nonsense. 
Velsen reads ras 8 érépas, as if the 
speaker and her friends were to take 
the seats assigned them by Phyromachus, 
and the other women to sit where they 
could, out of sight. All these diffi- 
culties are avoided if we retain the 
genuine reading éraipas. About the 
participle which follows there is, as it 
seems to me, much more room for doubt. 
H. and all the editions before Brunck 
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have kdyaDi(ouévas. And this is to some 
extent approved by Bentley who refers 
to the explanations given by Hesychius 
and the Etymol. Magn. of dya6iCopévn, 
viz. dyada Aéyovca and evveyós adyaba 
déyovoa. And if the passage is cited 
from Agathon, the employment of dya- 
OiterOa for edpnueiv is just one of the 
little conceits which we should expect 
in his language. Bentley however him- 
self suggested xdyxaOtCopévas, and this, 
or the cognate form kdyxabe(opévas, is 
adopted by Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk, 
Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes. Scaliger 
had previously proposed éyka6iouévas, 
which is followed by Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and Velsen. I confess to a 
strong leaning towards kéya@:Copévas, 
but the word is not found elsewhere, 
Bentley's alteration is very slight, and 
seems strongly supported by the scho- 
lium above referred to, and by the 
Scholiast on this verse, and I have 
therefore adopted it. Another sugges- 
tion by Bentley was Sey for dei, but 
this was on the old reading in which 
xaraAafeiv was governed by éora. See 
on 20 supra. The other MS. readings 
are  keAaÜtfouévas R., 
ESP-PL 

24-26. ri ñT... Aa€eiv. These three 
lines are omitted by F. P. P!., the tran- 
scriber's eye having passed from the 
final Aadetv of line 28 to the final Aadetv 
of line 26. Brunck indeed changes, 
from his own conjecture, the second 
Aa8eiy into Aafeiv and is followed by 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, and Bothe. But 
there is no ground for this alteration. 

25. rovs móyevas H. vulgo. ras mo- 
yovas R. though it retains the os 
which immediately follows. 
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26. 4 Oaipdrer all editions. i’ ai- 
púra R. oO? aipdria H. 

29. rvyxávg. So all the editions, and 
so (except that it omits the iota sub- 
script) p tuyxavers R. H. F. P. 

30. Tuv) A. It is not easy to say how 
many women take part in the ensuing 
conversation, or in what manner they 
should be described. The MSS. give 
us but little assistance. R. F. P! gene- 
rally omit the speaker's name alto- 
gether, whilst H. and P. have simply 
yuvņ tts, or something equally indefinite. 
The editions before Brunck merely 
indicatedthe speakers with the exception 
of Praxagora by yv, and when two 
women speak consecutively, introduced 
the second as ér. or 4ÀX. Brunck dis- 
tinguishes nine women, other than 
Praxagora, calling them yv. a’: yv. B: 
and so on down to yv. /. This was 
followed by Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
and Bothe. Bergk rightly reduced the 
speakers to four: calling them Praxa- 
gora, two women, and the Chorus. And 
so, in substance, Meineke, Holden, and 
Velsen. Blaydes, omitting the Chorus, 
reduced them to three: making the 
second woman give one account of her- 
self in 37-40, and a totally. different 
account in 54-56. This seems an im- 
possible arrangement. The latter lines 
are obviously spoken by a woman who 
has just hurried breathlessly in. Bergk 
gives to the Chorus the present speech 
90, 81, and 42-45 infra. The reasons 
for my own arrangement will be found 
in the commentary. 

31. mpociórvrev. Bentley suggested 
mwpociovcàv, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. 

92. àé y ópás R. H. P'. vulgo. 8 ópás 
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F. P.—éypnyépew R.A. P. F. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bergk. éypnyépour P!, Brunck. 
éypyyop& edd. before Brunck. éypmyópg 
Dindorf, Bothe, Meineke, Holden, and 
Velsen. jypyyéen Blaydes. The deter- 
mination to eradicate -ev, however 
strongly supported by the MSS., is due to 
the statement found in the grammarians 
that the termination -n is Attic, and -ev 
Hellenic: as for example Moeris 797, 
'ArrikQs. dew, ‘EXAnvixas. But I have 
already had occasion to point out (in 
Appendix to Frogs 819) that “Hellenic” 
does not mean “un-Attic,” and Pierson 
in his note on Moeris, ubi supra, shows 
that the termination -ev is in some 
places required by the metre. See 
infra 650. 

94. exxakécopat R. H. vulgo. ékka- 
Aéoouat P. F. éxxadéooopat P'.—Ópvyo- 
vàca R. and (by correction) H. And so 
all editions before Portus.  6pvyavóca 
Portus and subsequent editions till 
Bergler, who restored 6pvyovéca, which 
is also read by Bekker, Meineke, re- 
centiores, Bergk however has Opuyavaca. 
tpvyovaca F. P'. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Bothe. rpvyavósa P. These 
are all variations of the same word. 

40. AaBeir. So every edition except 
Velsen's. All the MSS. have Aa(gàv, but 
in R. the words atrod Aa8óv are by a 
second corrector changed into air’ 
olXaBov. Blaydes approves, and Velsen 
reads, "Aafdov. 

42. mapotcay MSS. Invernizzi. map- 
todoay Dindorf, Bergk, Holden, Velsen. 
mpoctovgay every other edition. 
osav was introduced by Dindorf under 
the mistaken notion that it was the 
reading in R.: and no doubt Bergk and 
Holden adopted it in the same belief. 


mapi- 
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Velsen was aware that R. read sapoicav, 
but says “‘wapiotcay nescio quis primo- 
rum editorum." This however is another 
mistake: it was nowhere read before 
Dindorf. In itself it seems a probable 
reading, this being the mapodos of the 
First Semichorus, and the word being 
easily corrupted into mapoicav, but it 
is entirely destitute of authority. IIpoc- 
tovcay is obviously merely adopted from 
the zpootdvrwy, mpocivcas, &c., of the 
context. 

48. karópocev R. H. Invernizzi, re- 
centiores, except Bothe and Blaydes. 
kareuoce P. ceteri. The line is omitted 
in F. and P. 

45. npav. These three lines are at- 
tributed to Praxagora by H. and P., 
and the editors generally. This made 
jp&v incomprehensible, since Praxagora 
was not herself one of the women 
hastening to the signal lamp. Meineke 
therefore proposed to change jay into 
j wjv, and Holden so reads; whilst 
Velsen would change it into ju». But 
when it is perceived that these are the 
words of the Coryphaeus, jay is as 
natural here as jpivin the corresponding 
exhortation, Wasps 242. For kdpeBiivÓov 
(R. H. P. and vulgo) F. and P'. have 


kdpeBivOov. 
56. éumAjuevos R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores.  égmAgsuévos H. P'. editions 


before Brunck. épwremAgouévos F. P. 
There is a similar variation in the MSS. 
in Wasps 424, 1127. 

57. av dvépepai. Dawes, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Invernizzi. dveipwpae 
R. H. and all editions before Brunck. 
àv epopa F. P. P. Invernizzi. On the 
reading dveipwpa, universal up to his 
time, Dawes observed, *lonicis quidem 
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poetis efpouat et dveipopat adhibere per- 
missum est; Atticis vero non item. Sed 
neque formae subjunctivae aoristum vel 
secundum cum vocula ws absque àv 
conjunctum apud Nostrum legisse me- 
mini. Itaque, utraque re postulante, 
Fecisse 
videtur prima verbi dvépepa: syllaba ut 
desideraretur vocula totidem literis con- 
stans. Postea autem corrector aliquis 
versui claudicanti subvenire volens, áv- 
eipopa: imperite scribere sustinuit." 

61. Aóyugs the second corrector of 
R., and so P. (but with space for a 
letter left between the o and x). And 
so all the editions from Gelenius down- 
wards. Adypns H. Aldus, Fracini. R.'s 
original reading was Aéyxugs, and so 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus. Adyyns F. Aóxovs corrected into 
Aéxovs Pl, 

62. óró’ dvnp Dawes in his note on 
Plutus 1141 (1139), Bekker, recentiores. 
The MSS. and the editions before Bekker 
have dvjp, though R. (and R. alone) 
recognizes the aspirate by reading óróð' 
instead of ómór. In the same note 
Dawes proposes ‘or éyMawápug» (MSS. 
vulgo) éxNiavóugv ; and so Porson in his 
Adversaria, observing that the first 
syllable of.x^atvo is long in Lysistrata 
386. I have followed these authorities, 
though I believe the first syllable of 
xAtaivw, as of xAwpós, to be common. 
Bergk changed éyMawópgv into éypai- 
vóun» citing Bekker's Anecd. i. 72. 28 
xpaiverOar mpós FAtov' Tò Aeyópevov bd 
TÀy TOANGY émixatew (emkaicg Gar, Meineke) 
And this is followed by 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen. 
Meineke in his Vind. Aristoph. says 
that he himself had originally con- 


rescribo ws àv dvépepat rade. 


a oeny 
TÓ MAlo. 
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jectured épeXawópgv, and refers to Galen 
vol. vi. p. 47 èE $Mov pedavdrns, éx 
paxpas oxtarpodiasevkdrns, And whether 
we read éyNavdpny expawopuny or epea- 
véunv, this of course was the object of 
the women in exposing themselves to 
the sun, though the object seems to have 
been very imperfectly attained. 

65. rò évpò R. F. P. P. Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. ro» évpóv H. 
Aldus, Fracini, and the other editions 
before Brunck. 

66. mpõrov MSS. vulgo. Meineke sug- 
gests mpónv, which Blaydes adopts. 

67. mpooQepjs MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
proposes mpoogepés, which is approved 
by Bentley. 

69. ty R. H. uiv F. P. P'. vulgo. 

70. kaMóv y éyoye R. Bentley, In- 
vernizzi recentiores. xahdv éywye H.F. P. 
and all editions before Brunck. "This 
being unmetrical, Bentley suggested 
kaAóv y éywye, which is confirmed by R., 
and is now universally adopted ; whilst 
Dawes proposed rov xaAóv which (before 
Bentley's conjecture and R.’s reading 
were known) was adopted by Brunck. 
éywye kaAóy P?. 

72. karaveúovo: H. P. vulgo. xaravebot 
R. karaveügat F. Karavevoatre pPLi—. 
yoiv R. H. vulgo. yap F. P. P! Junta, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Holden: but yo» 
is in every way better, and is supported 
by the best MSS. 

75. etrouev P. P'. vulgo. etmapev R. 
Bekker, Bergk, Holden. eimropev H. F. 

79. ékeivo ray akvráXov Sy MSS. vulgo. 
exevo Tò ck)ralov à Bothe, Blaydes. 
excivoy Tov oxutddov àv Suidas, Bergk, 
Meineke, Velsen. 
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81. rév õņnmov H. Y. P. P. vulgo. vv 
Snpnptov R. obviously a mere mispelling. 
tò Syutov Bothe, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, an alteration which arises from 
a misapprehension of the speaker's 
meaning. "rjv Agi (vocab. compos. ex 
Sijpos et "Ia voco.) e conjectura scripsi" 
Velsen. F. P. and P'. omit dddos before 
Bovuxodety, and P'. inserts é0éAe after 
that verb, whence Brunck reads ezep re 
BovkoA ety é4edoe rv Or cov. 

82. dX’ aye’ Dindorf, Bergk, and 
all subsequent editors. y@ R. (but 
with a space left for add’ 4) and Bekker. 
Aéye8' H. P. F. Junta, Gormont, Gry- 
naeus. Aéyo9' P'. Aldus and, with the 
exceptions just mentioned, all editions 
down to Brunck, who changed Aéyoi8 
into Aéyow' à» and so Invernizzi and 
Bothe. Dindorf's excellent emendation 
admits of no doubt, and it is very prob- 
able, as Blaydes suggests, that the MS. 
errors arise from the fact that the dd in 
dda was attracted to the prefix IYNH 
as if the meaning were yuv) dAÀAg. 
Throughout this opening scene great 
confusion has been caused by the in- 
genious but unnecessary transposition 
of the lines made by Bergk and other 
recent editors. 

83. doriw dorpa MSS. vulgo. 
tdotpa Cobet, Meineke, Velsen. 

85. jets Badifer. This line is omitted 
in F. P, 

86. óore Sei ce MSS. vulgo. 
Oct pe Bergk. dore Sei ye Meineke, 
Holden. dor’ ère? ye Blaydes. 

87. rav mpvráveov R. H. P. (except 
that in H. the v is written a) vulgo. 
rà mpuráveo F. Pl. rà rà» mpvráveov 
Junta, Fracini, Gormont.—xaravrikpo P!. 
Brunck, recentiores. The other MSS. 


ros 
ETTI 


Gore 
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and older editions write it in two words 
kar’ dytixpv. H. has xar dvrikó, obviously 
a mere error of writing. 

91. dxpoduny R. H. F. P. vulgo 
dxovoluny P'.—ãpa Dobree, Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, Velsen. dpa MSS. 
vulgo. Bergk strangely reads dpds and 
explains “ Intelliguntur solennes preces 
et dirae, a quibus conciones inchoa- 
bant." 

92. po R. Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, 
Velsen. pov H. F. P. P*. vulgo. Brunck 
had already said “elegantius esset 


” 


pot. 

94. mapapjva: R. H. P. Pl. vulgo. 
mapahaviva Y. Junta, Gormont. 

95. obxody R. H. vulgo. où dy F. P. P'. 

97. róv oppiotoy R. H. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Portus, recentiores. rò Poppictoy 
Aldus and all editions, except as afore- 
said, before Portus. 
FE. -P:. Ph 

98. éyxabitspecba R. H. P. Aldus, 
and except as hereinafter mentioned, 
all editions before Bergk. ¢yxaOe(épeoOa 
Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. ¢yxade(dueba F. að 
xabeCopeOa  Pl.—mpórepa. R. H. P. P'. 
vulgo.  mórepa. Junta, Gormont. mó- 
repa F. 

101. jyjoad’ F. P. P'. vulgo. iyne 
R. H.—ópàv MSS. vulgo.  Cobet sug- 
gested épav, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. It seems difficult to make 
sense of ópá», without omitting jpas, 
and if all the MSS. had read ópàv, it 
would have been necessary to restore 
ópàv. 

105. co. vù MSS. vulgo. Bothe con- 
jectured roívvv, which Meineke and 
Holden adopt. Blaydes reads rot 57. 

106. rogotroy MSS. Brunck, recen- 


vj»  $oppuíctov 
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tiores.  roco)róv y Junta, Gormont, 
Bergler. roroúrov y Aldus, and except 


as aforesaid, all editions before Bergler. 

110. £uroveía R. F. P. Pl. Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, recentiores. 
H. and (with the exceptions aforesaid) 
all editions before Brunck. 

112. dco. R. P. vulgo. 
F. Pt. 

118. mreiora R. H. P. PA vulgo. 
mreiotat F. Junta, Gormont. 

115. oix oia MSS. vulgo. Meineke, 
in his Aristophanes, suggests oi’ oida 
(which Blaydes adopts) or cd oi0a. The 
reason for this suggestion was not appa- 
rent, but in his Vind. Aristoph. he gives 
the following explanation: “ Praxa- 
gorae dicenti rò cmodeioGar mulieribus 
per fortem fortunam suppetere, altera 
respondere vix potuit oix oia, sed eù 
oida.” It is plain therefore that Meineke 
altogether misapprehended the speaker's 
meaning ; for of course she is referring 
to the argument by which Praxagora 
has been endeavouring to meet her 
inquiry, and not to one of the sub- 
ordinate facts on which that argument 
is based.—dewdy 9" R. H. vulgo. deevdy 
(without 3) F. P. Pl Velsen.—j pj 
*prepia F. P. P. Bergler, recentiores. 
ý p) gmepía R. H. and the editions 
before Bergler. Toup conjectured 7 'u7 
àmetpta. 

117. des rpopederno@pev MSS. vulgo. 
“That we may practise beforehand.” 
Kidd (on Dawes, sec. 3, p. 84) proposed 
Gres mpopedernoapey “That we might 
practise.” And so Dindorf, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. as dv mpopedeTnoo@pev 
Brunck.—dxet R. H. P. vulgo. à F. 
mov à P'. 


118. ay sepidovuévy; H. P. F. vulgo. 


é£ovaía 


dca H. Gro 
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dv mepidouévg R. — mepibvpérg (without 
ày) PL. 

119. àa. The word was first aspi- 
rated by Meineke, but it was always 
so understood, and translated ceterae 
not aliae. P*. inserts yé before mov. 

122. rods orepavous R. H. P. F. vulgo. 
Toig oreDávois P% — róv aréQavov (at 
Cobet's suggestion) Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. 

193. «( po R. H. P. vulgo. t pq 
F. PL. ro: po: Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, and Grynaeus.—9ó£5 H. F. 
P. P' (except that they omit the iota 
subscript) vulgo. djée R. 

125. ós xai karayekagróv TÒ mpõypa 
MSS. vulgo. The line is rather jerky, 
but the woman is tying on her beard, 
and is perhaps convulsed with laughter. 
Three editors have rewritten it, each 
differently. Meineke has ós karayehaaróv 
rovro mpaypa. Holden ws karayeAacróv 
mpaypa rourit. And Velsen (after Cobet) 
où karayeħaoróv cot To mpaypa, with a 
note of interrogation at the end of the 
line. 


128. mepipépew R. H. vulgo.  $épew 
F. P. Pl—yp; MSS. vulgo.  xpqyv 
Cobet, Meineke, Holden. 

129. mápiur MSS. vulgo. Tape Le 


Fevre, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Din- 
dorf, Bothe. No reason is given, and 
I can imagine none, for this alteration. 
The plural is clearly required here, as 
in Acharnians 43. 

180. «á&i(e mapióv. From not per- 
ceiving the obvious meaning of these 
words (see the Commentary) the con- 
jecturers have been busy in suggesting 
alterations. Bergk began by proposing, 
not reading, xd@i¢e Ilaíev or Hpiov. 
Meineke reads «ái ó rapiov, and talks 
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of the employment of rapi» to describe 
an orator coming forward to speak, 
which is true but irrelevant. Holden, 
as usual, follows Meineke.  Blaydes 
offers seven conjectures for the choice 
of his readers, of which Velsen adopts 
the second. They are (1) k«d&i£e. mapıòv 
(2) xábite. mdpire. (8) xabite. oiya. 


Tis. 


(4) siya. otra. (5) kúðife, die. 
(6) xá&ie, Ilaócov. (7) Zrpárov, Ká- 
Oe. 


181. mepi@ov R. P. vulgo. mepátov H. 
mapá&ov F. P!. Junta, Gormont. 

132. apiv meiv MSS. vulgo. Junta 
and Zanetti have mplv mowiv and Farreus 
mplv motets, but this can only have been 
per incuriam, since all read lôoù met in 
the following line. Fracini has the same 
mistake in 157. 

185. xaxet MSS. Junta, 
Brunck, recentiores. 
editions before Brunck. 

139. ueÜvóvrov MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Kuster, recentiores. But with the ex- 
ceptions aforesaid the editions before 
Kuster have peOvovr’. 

140. orévčovo: R. H. F. vulgo. 
dover P. P'. 

141. voca) à» eÜyovr Hermann and 
so (or nvxovr’) Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. Toca)T' émeóyovr Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, 
and Brunck. 
and so the other editions before Bergk. 


Tosar eÜxyovrat 


Gormont, 
the other 


2 On 
EKEL 


omev- 


rocaUrá y evxovr’ R. P'. 


Tocatta y` eÜxovrat P. 
F. rocair’ ĉyovra H. 

142. éumemokóres Aldus, Junta, and, 
except as hereinafter mentioned, all the 
editions. éxmemekóres R. Fracini, and 
the editions from Gelenius to Le Fevre 
(inclusive), and Invernizzi. Scaliger 
however preferred éumemokóres which 
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was restored by Kuster, and has since 
been universally read: H. and P., two 
good MSS., read éyumemrekóres, which 
must be intended for éumemokóres, just 
as the ékmemroxóres of F. P}. must be 
intended for ékreroxóres. 

144. xd@no’ R. Fracini, Gelenius, and 
subsequent editions to and including 
Le Fevre, and Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. xá&" H. Pt. and the other 
editions. «ace P. F. 

146. diver R. H. P. and all editions 
before Dindorf. 8/7 P'. and (without 
the iota subscript) F. It was silently 
introduced into the text by Dindorf, 
and so Bergk, recentiores.—éotx’ d$avar- 
O0jcopav R. H. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
Zorxe gavavOncopa F. P. P!'. Junta, 
Gormont. But otherwise the older 
editions have éoikev apavavOnoopat. 

150. dcepecoapévn Schaefer (ad Dionys. 
de compos. verb. p. 164), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. dieperopevn MSS. edd. before 
Bekker.—75 Bakrgpía R. H. vulgo. rìs 
Baxrnpias F. P. P!. Junta, Gormont. 

151. érepov åv R. vulgo. érépov ay H. 
àv érepov P’. Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
and Velsen. v róv črepov F. P. 

152. iv èkaĝyuyv H. F. P. PL vulgo. 
jv éexadnyuny R. 

153. éujy piav. These words have not 
found favour with some eminent scho- 
lars. Dawes proposed éujv Biav, Toup 
ywopny eunv, Kidd (editing Dawes) popny 
éujv; Reiske at first conjectured éyujv 
Biar, but was afterwards convinced by 
Valcknaer that the MS. reading is cor- 
rect, and says, **Subintelligitur yropyy, 
et idem vult atque si dixisset card rjv 
eui» kaitoi pias yvopnv.’ Meineke sug- 
gests Míxar, as the name of some female 
vintner. But no one has altered the 
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text except Velsen, who for piav sub- 
stitutes rivas. 

154. roic: R. H. and all editions before 
Dindorf. rots F. P. P'. Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. See on 167 infra. 

157. meiy y R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
mety (without y) H. F. P. P and all 
editions before Invernizzi. 

159. eirotca MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes, Velsen. 

161. éxkAgsiuácovo. This was sug- 
gested by Bentley, and afterwards by 
Kuster in his notes, but it was first 
introduced into the text by Dindorf, 
who is followed by Bergk and all later 
editors except Holden.  éxxdnordgovo" 
MSS. and all editions before Dindorf, 
and Bothe afterwards. éxkAgoid(ova' is 
unmetrical in all the MSS. except P!. 
which for oj« à» has où, and in all the 
editions except Brunck and Invernizzi 
who follow P!. here, and find room for 
àv after érepov in the following line. 
Holden reads é«kAgoióc" which was an 
invention of Buttman. 

162. rar MSS. Junta, Gormont, Din- 
dorf, recentiores. roîr’ vulgo. 

166. & 8/orgve F. P'. Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont, Blaydes, Velsen. ad Ovorqve 
R. H. vulgo. This and several other 
lines in this part of the play are now 
missing in P. 

167. éxeivov. emBdépaoa R. F. P. P'. 
and all editions (except Aldus, Junta, 
and Gormont, who with H. read éxetvoy: 
ef rt BdéWaca, obviously a mere mis- 
spelling) before Dindorf. Elmsley at 
Ach. 178 making a vast number of 
corrections to support a very doubtful 
rule of his own invention, proposed 
ékewovi. SAéqraca and so Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. But the compound ér- 


eimas ov 
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Bréraoa seems far more suitable. At 
the commencement of this line, by a 
very singular mistake, all editions before 
Brunck read pa A?£'Emíyovov. 80 Eri- 
yovov, the MS. reading, was replaced by 
Brunck and has since been universally 
received.— Perhaps it is wrong to speak 
of Elmsley'srule, because he doesnot pro- 
fess to lay down any absolute rule. He 
merely says, ‘‘ Longe rarius quam puta- 
ram anapaestum in hoc metri genere 
inchoat ultima vocis syllaba." And he 
adds that of the places in which such 
an arrangement occurs, many admit of 
an easy emendation, giving as his first 
example, kai roiot hevaxtopoiow damaro- 
pévny, where he would change rote: into 
And this doubtless is the reason 
why, in 154 supra, Dindorf prefers rois 
the reading of the inferior, to rote: the 
reading of the better, MSS. But if it 
is admitted, as it is, that Aristophanes 
sometimes so wrote, it is merely a 
question of the MSS. and of the ear, 
whether he did so in any particular 
instance. 

169. &reppe R. H. P. P'. vulgo. emeppe 
F.—«d6no’ R. Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. xdOnc6’ H. F. P. P'. and 
(except as aforesaid) all editions before 
Portus. 

170. ónàv y H.F., Pt. and (except as 
hereinafter mentioned) all editions be- 
fore Invernizzi: and Bothe, Blaydes, 
and Velsen afterwards. jjpav y Zanetti, 
Farreus, and Rapheleng. tpév (with- 
out y) R. Invernizzi and the other 
subsequent editions. P. has only the 
first two words of the line. 

171. rovdi H. F. P. P'. vulgo. ray 07 R. 

172. karopÜócaca R. H. P'. vulgo. 
karopÜócas F. P, 
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178. èuo è MSS. vulgo. čporye 
Brunck, Bekker. But if the pev two 
lines above is correct, 8é seems necessary 
here. Praxagora does not make a clean 
cut between her two characters of 
Woman and Orator. 

174. dcovmep R. F. P. P. vulgo. ócov 
map’ H. 

175. Bapéws mpdypara R. H. vulgo. 
But F. P. P!. make Bapéos the last word 
of the line, and Suidas, s.v. mpoorarys, 
the first. Blaydes follows Suidas. 

179. mAetoy H. F. P. P! vulgo. mAetov 
R. Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus, Raphe- 
leng. 

180. 8vcapécrovs R. F. P. P'. vulgo. 
ducapérovs H, Aldus and none other. 

181. dere pev MSS. Portus, recen- 


tiores. Mei (without pév) editions 
before Portus. 
188. jv. The word is variously ac- 


cented in the MSS. and early editions, 
some having jv, others jv, others jy. 

185. fyotpecda R. H. P'. vulgo. jyor- 
peba F. P.—ypopévov R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
xpapeba P'. 

188. pobopopeiv Cyroivras R. H. vulgo. 
piobopopotvras F. P. P. Junta, Gormont. 

190. dpooas. All the MSS., and all 
the editions before Meineke have &vó- 
pacas. Bentley saw that dpocas was 
necessary (for any man might name, 
though only a woman would swear by, 
Aphrodite), but seems, per incuriam, 
to have written it dpryvcas. And dpooas 
is read by Dobree, Meineke, recentiores. 
—xapievrá y av R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
xapievr’ dyay Pt, 

191. eéras MSS. vulgo. eimes Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

199. eirov MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
cir all editions before Brunck, 
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194. drodciy MSS. vulgo. Bergk sug- 
gested and Blaydes reads drrodcic6’. 

195. 6) & F. P. P!, Bentley, Elmsley 
(at Ach. 10), Brunck, Bekker, recen- 
tiores. 6) y R. H. all editions before 
Brunck, and Invernizz afterwards.— 
TOv 06 Dgrópev R. H. F. P. vulgo. kai 
Toy pnrópev Pi, 

197. vats R. H. F. P. vulgo. ras vats 
P!.—8et (with a stop after ka&éA«ew) R. F. 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 6) (with 
no stop after ka8éAkew) H. all editions 
before Dindorf, and Bothe afterwards. 
0€ P. P.—xadedxew R. F. P. P! vulgo. 
kaÜéAke. H.i— 6 névnri R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
rois mévyot P.— pev Soxet R. H. P. vulgo. 
pév oot Soxei F. P. 

198. kai yewpyois R. H. vulgo. yewpyots 
(without cai) F. P. P'. 

199. ix0ec6« Reiske, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. d4x6ec60e H. F. P. P'. and 
all the other editions. dx6eo6«: R. 

200. viv MSS. vulgo. viv & Dindorf, 
Holden, Blaydes. Later in the line, 
the od is omitted by Junta and Gor- 
mont. 

202. ópi(era. H. vulgo. oty dpigerar 
F. P. Junta, Gormont. dpeiferar R. o 
xpentere (a mere gloss) P! épifera: seems 
perfectly right (see the Commentary), 
but many efforts have been made to 
amend it. Bentley proposed ootitera 
or obiera Hermann ópyi£erat, an anony- 
mous writer in the Classical Journal 
épiferat, Meineke opafera, in the sense 
of delicias facit, Velsen épeidera. 
Meineke's conjecture, though intro- 
duced into the text by himself, and 
adopted by Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen, 
is far the most unsuitable of all: for 
Praxagora is plainly on the side of 
Thrasybulus, and she is, in this section 
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of her speech, criticizing the action of 
the People in regard to their foreign 
relations, not satirizing the airs and 
graces of any individual orator. In 
the next line Blaydes changes avrós 
into abrjv which he does not explain, 
and which (as he reads ópa(erai) it is 
not easy to understand. 

204. ávjp. The MSS., and editions 
before Bekker, read avjp, but Bentley 
perceived that the article is required, 
and the aspirate is added by Bekker 
and all subsequent editors. 

205. yap or R. F. P!. Bekker and all 
subsequent editors except Meineke and 
Holden. y ap’ éor H. all editions before 
Bekker, and so Holden. yap ócr P. 
dp ¢or Meineke. 

207. iàig R. Le Fevre, recentiores. 
ida H. F. P. Pt. edd. before Le Fevre. 
—oxoreic® R. H. vulgo. Brunck has 
cxoreiÜ in his text, but reverts to oxo- 
meio in his notes. oxomeis F. P. P!.— 
ri; R. H. vulgo. ri F. P. Pl.—kepOavet 
R. H. F. P*. vulgo. xepóaveis P. 

209. meiOnobe R. F. P. P' vulgo. 
meibeoOe H. Rapheleng.  mí65o6e (on 
Cobet's suggestion) Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. 

211. ipas MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Brunck, recentiores. ùpâs the other 
editions before Brunck. 

212. rapiaw: R. H. F. vulgo. 
PoP 

218. Aéye My! Junta and Gormont 
omit the first Aye. 

216. Bámrovc: R. F. P. P. vulgo. 
BAámrovoi H. 

219. et mo? ri Dobree, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. ei rodro MSS. vulgo. Dobree’s 
translation (as to which see the Com- 
mentary) must have arisen from his 
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not observing that the sentence is inter- 
rogative; but the note of interrogation 
at the close of the next line had already 
been introduced by Brunck, who is 
followed by all subsequent editors except 
Bergk and Meineke. 

220. kawóv R. H. P. vulgo. 
Junta. ye kaxóv P!. 

221. mpd rod Bekker, recentiores, ex- 
cept Bothe. But as a rule the two 
words are united into one, mporo?, here 
and elsewhere in all or most of the 
MSS. and vulgo. 

2285. wérrovoe k.r.^. This line was 
introduced from R. by Invernizzi. It 
is omitted in all the other MSS. and in 
all editions before Invernizzi. 

296. abrais Pl. “ Hotibius," Bekker, 
recentiores. airais R. H. F. P. and all 
editions before Bekker, except Portus, 
Scaliger, Le Fevre, and Brunck who 
read aùroîs. 

227. otvov gidrodc’ cü(opov orep xai 
mpd ro) Hanovius, Bergk, Blaydes. The 
MSS. readings are unmetrical. róv olvo» 
eÜ(epov diXoüg" orep kai mporod R. H. 
Le Fevre. And so (with oñs for 
roto’) F. P. PL. In Aldus the reading 
of R. H. is made metrical by omitting 
the xai And this is followed by all 
editors (excepting Le Fevre) down to 
Bergk. But all the MSS. have orep 
kai mpo rov as in the eight corresponding 
lines, and this has been replaced by 
Bergk and all succeeding editors. It is 
therefore necessary to make the earlier 
part of the line correspond with 
the other eight, and this is done by 
Hanovius as in the text. Cobet con- 
jectured sieiv hodo’ eü(epov which is 
accepted by Velsen. But miv is not 
only unwarranted, it is superfluous, 
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since ejfopor gedovar is identical with 
muet. eÜ(opov fods, Meineke reads 
eUCepov éunivovsw, and so Holden, but 
this is travelling far from the MSS. 

> 229. mapaüóvres R. F. P, P!, Kuster, 
recentiores. mapadodvres H. edd. before 
Kuster. 

291. dÀÀ' árg vpóro R. H. vulgo. 
dÀÀà to rpóro F. P. Pl Meineke 
(V. A.) conjectures dAX' abróv rpóne. 
Nauck dad’ ánAQ Aéyo. 

232. uóva R. H. F. P. vulgo. póvov P'. 
Blaydes. 

234. có(ew  émiÜvpijoovow R. Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. oad ew émidvyovow H. 
and all the editions before Brunck, 
except Grynaeus, who saves the metre 
by inserting uév after catew. Le Fevre, 
however, had conjectured émi&vugoovauw, 
and Scaliger pad’ éemiOupotow (which 
Brunck reads); and both Bentley and 
Kuster observed that it would be neces- 
sary to adopt one or other of these 
conjectures. F. P. P' save the metre 
at the expense of the sense, reading 
có(ovcw, éribvpotow. For etra (R. H. P!, 
vulgo) F. and P. have ci rà. 

235. padd\ov MSS. (the line is now 
missing in P.) and all editions before 
Dindorf. Suidas,s.v. Bârrov, says dvri 
ToU püÀÀov' rà oria THs Tekoúons Üürrov 
énumépyyewy av. It is not easy to see 
what Suidas meant by ávri rod naAXor. 
It seems as if he, or the grammarian 
he is quoting, were offering a conjecture 
on the line. Porson, however, thought 
that we should read ÓGrrov here: and 
it is accordingly read by Dindorf and 
subsequent editors. But the word seems 
rather out of place. Praxagora men- 
tions two benefits which will accrue to 
the soldiers from their mothers being 
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in power, viz. (1) they will not be 
recklessly exposed to danger; and (2) 
they will be abundantly supplied with 
provisions.— ézurépyyeiey R. H. P! vulgo. 
érurépyetas F. 

236. mopifev. Velsen inserts ô’ after 
this word. But in truth the line is 
merely explanatory of the preceding 
statement. 

289. éáco R. H. F. vulgo. This line 
also is now missing in P. dro ye P1, — 
«iv MSS. vulgo. y àv Bentley. © àv 
Brunck, Bekker. & jf» Dindorf (in 
notes). raór'éàv Bergk, Blaydes. Bothe, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen annex 
rara to the preceding clause rà ô 
For wet6nodé (MSS. 
vulgo), 7/0 6¢ is substituted by the same 
editors as on 209 supra.— po: R. H. P. 
vulgo. pov F. Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus. 

240. dudfere R. F. P. P' vulgo. àié£ere 
H. dtetZere Aldus alone. This is the 
meaning of the entry in Porson's Ad- 
versaria, which Dobree professes him- 
self unable to understand. 

248. perà tavdpds MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores; but R. had originally per 
dyOpós, and so all editions before Brunck. 
—«exno* év Tvevi R. H. vulgo. 
Ilvuk( F. P. P! xno” èv IHvuxi Brunck. 
This line is now missing in P., but its 
reading is given by Brunck. 

244. emer’ MSS. vulgo. exe? r Din- 
dorf (in notes), Holden, Blaydes, but 
émewa seems the apt word for intro- 
ducing the consequence of this sojourn 
in the Pnyx.—axotove MSS. Junta, 
Gormont, Portus, recentiores. dko)g the 
other editions before Portus. 

245. Sy R. H. vulgo. kai Sey F. P'. 
Line now missing in P. 
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246. orparnyoy R. H. vulgo. 
vgyet» F. P. Pl, Brunck. 

247. xarepydon H. F. Pl. vulgo. Karep- 
yicee R. The line is not given by 
Fracini, and is now missing in P. 

248. dràp R. H. P'. Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. airap P. F. and 
the other editions before Gelenius.— 
Aeijopira. H. F. P. P'. vulgo. 2oio- 
peirat R. 

250. rotré ye R. H. P! vulgo. -co)róv 
ye E. P. rovroyi Blaydes. 

253. e kai xaħôs H. F. P. P% vulgo. 
R. omits the cà xal, and so Fracini, 

254. Aocdop7 R. H. P. vulgo. 
E.P. 

255. efrov R. H. F. P. vulgo. etrow' 
P’. whence Brunck reads pev àv etmow/, 
and so Invernizzi. Elmsley, at Medea 
266, objects to this, but probably only 
on the ground that it makes the par- 
ticle yey commence an anapaest, as to 
which see his note on Acharnians 127. 
Brunck's reading seems to me very 
reasonable. 

256. imoxpotwoiv R. Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. wtmoxpovowot 
H. F. P. and all editions before In- 
vernizzi. (mokpovcociv Pt. Invernizzi, 
Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk. 
Fracini, Bekker. 

258. T of rogóra R. F, Bekker, re- 
centiores, except Bothe. cot ro£óra: H. 
and all editions before Gelenius. øe 
rofóra. P. P'. Gelenius and all sub- 
sequent editions before Dekker, and 
Bothe afterwards. 

261. keAeócopev H. P. P'. vulgo. ke- 
Aervoopey R. F. 


oTpa- 


Aotdopet 


? 
bmokpovogt 


262. ravri pev x... This single line 
is by H. and all editions before Brunck 
attributed to Praxagora; the Woman's 
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speech commencing with the following 
line. 

265. ra R. F. P. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, recentiores, except Bothe. rà 
H. P' all the other editions beforé 
Bekker, and Bothe afterwards. 

266. ouos 0? R. H. vulgo. spas F. P. 
who, however, insert the dé at the end of 
the line. spas ye P’. 

267. é£ejucácais R. H. vulgo. 
pudoas F. P. Junta, Gormont. 


ckow- 
etw- 
pidoas dv Pt. 

269. inodeiobe & H. F. P. P'. vulgo. 
bmobdeicbé p R. 

270. dvBp' ebedobe R. F. P. Pt. Junta, 
Gormont, Bekker, recentiores.  áv3pa 
6càc0« H. and, except as aforesaid, the 
editions before Bekker, 

271. pedro. R, H. PL vulgo. 
P. pedro F. 

274. dxpi8as fre Hirschig, Bergk, re- 
centiores. dxpióorre R. H. P. P. vulgo. 
dkpiBoaetre F. Junta, Gormont. 

275. rávópet' dmep y Elmsley, Blaydes, 
Velsen. -cávbpeia ríámep H. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck. ravdpeid y' dep 
Brunck and all subsequent editors 
before Blaydes. ravdpeia T dmep R. F, 
rdyBpeiá 0' rep P, PI. 

276, émavaBáAeo60e P'. Bentley, Toup, 
Brunck, recentiores. ^ émavafjáAAeo6e 
R. F. P. editions before Brunck, contra 
metrum. 

271. Baói(er R. H. P. P' vulgo. Baði- 
govo’ F. Junta, Gormont. 

278. tov rpórov H. F. P. P, vulgo. 
R. omits ror. 

281. zóxv' H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, 
and the subsequent editions before 
Brunck, Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. vix or mvúx the other MSS, 
and editions. 
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282. emeócaÜ R. F. P! Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. omevoacé H. P. 
editions before Brunck.—ós ci@6’ ère? 
MSS. vulgo. ós oióv r émei Meineke 
who, also two lines below, alters the 
bmamorpéxew of the MSS. and editions 
into gor dmorpéyew. With this line P. 
nowends. In Brunck’s time it continued 
to line 444. Between these two lines, 
therefore, we have such readings only 
from P. as Brunck thought it desirable 
to record. 

283. épOpios H. F. P!. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, recentiores. dpfios R. óp6píos 
the other editions before Bekker. 

285. roiro R. H. F. vulgo. raiva Pl 

286. ós uj mor MSS. vulgo. pù kai 
mor Elmsley, Dobree, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen: Elmsley doubting if ós could 


be thus used without äv, Meineke 
proposed tva for ós. 
287. pâs MSS. vulgo. Bergk sug- 


gested a full stop after eLodic6n, followed 
by quiv yàp ó kivóvvos k.r.À.; whilst 
Meineke (Vind. Aristoph.) would change 
jpas into óppacO', observing that the 
particle yap “ad illam de viri nomine 
etiam atque etiam usurpando admoni- 
tionem referri non potest." The yàp of 
course refers to the possibility of their 
Speaking of themselves as women. 

288. éyüvópevai. This, Le Fevre's sug- 
gestion, is adopted by Brunck and al 
subsequent editors. ¢vdvovpevac MSS. and 
all editions before Brunck. The Scho- 
liast says kuraSu(perae eis TyAcKacTny 
róňpav hédpa.—xard oxdroy R. H. F. vulgo. 
xaráckonov P xara ekórov Gelenius 
and subsequent editions before Kuster. 

289. xyepópev k.r.^. In the MSS. this 
first line is both here and in the 
antistrophe divided into a dimeter 
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iambic and (except in Pl) a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic, but the remaining 
twenty lines are divided very much, 
though not quite, as in the text. But 
in all the editions before Dindorf, the 
first line is read as here, and the twenty 
glyconics which follow are combined 
into ten double lines. The present 
arrangement is due to Dawes, Porson, 
and Gaisford (Notes to Hephaestion, 
chap. xi), was first introduced into the 
text by Dindorf, and is now universally 
accepted. For dyvdpes nmeidnoe yap Pt. 
reads óð yap nreiAnoev, apparently with 
a view of getting this line into the 
same metre as the four which precede 
it. 

290. ôs åv R. F. P. P. Dawes, Bergler, 
recentiores. And the reading had pre- 
viously been suggested by Le Fevre. 
ós àv H. and editions before Bergler. 


—ro) kvéovs R. H. F. vulgo. 7 ékvé- 
hous Pt. 
291. fen R. F. P! vulgo. fees H.— 


kexovipevos F. P. P'. Dawes, Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. And so Kuster 
had conjectured. xexovopévos R. H. and 
the old editions, except that one or two 
by mistake have xexovopevas, and one 
or two kekoriapévot. —o0Tépyov okopoðád uz, 
Bréxrov indrptppa, pů Porson, Gaisford, 
Dindorf, recentiores. The MSS. and 
editions before Dindorf have fBAémev 
bmórpippa orépyov okupoðáňuņ, py, but 
the transposition is required by the 
metre. In Dawes’s time there was a 
line missing in the antistrophe, viz. 
ev vois orehavopacw, and accordingly 
he here omitted uh dacew 76 tpr@Bodrov. 
Bentley suggested an alteration in the 
MS. reading by substituting xdpetyor 
ckopodadpny for evépyov cxopoddd py, but 
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the necessary transposition of the lines 
has made this impossible. 

292. rò rpidBodtoy MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores. The rò was omitted in the 
editions before Brunck. 

298. &X MSS. vulgo. ov 6’ Porson, 
Gaisford, thinking that the metre re- 
quires the last syllable of rpuófoXov to 
be long. Xapırıuiðņn Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. xpi tipla ñ MSS. and this 
or xdpert pia was read by all editions 
before Brunck. Bisetus suggested Xap:- 
rua j. Le Fevre, says Dawes, “ usque 
adeo festivum fuisse video ut quintam 
et sextam ad normam iambicam sic 
exigi voluerit, "AAV & Xapidype xai 
SpixvOe, kat ot Apákn, | "Emov karemetyov 
cavróv, votv mpocéyev Sos,” and he 
points out a false quantity in each line. 
—xal Apdens R. H. F. P. Dawes, Brunck, 
recentiores. «at Apaxn editions before 
Brunck. ph Opáyugs P’. 

294. cavrà  mpocéyov MSS. Junta, 
Brunck, recentiores. «cavróv, mpocéxov 
the other editions before Brunck. 

295. mapaxopüwis R. P'. Bentley, 
Dawes, Brunck, recentiores. mapa- 
xopdins H. F. editions before Brunck. 

297. mAnoioe R. vulgo. mAy6ío. H. 
mAncía F. Junta. màņoiov P! Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf.— kaĝeðoúvue? R. H. 
vulgo. ka6e8ovpev F. P. Pt. 

298. órór R. H. vulgo. das F. P. P. 
—àr Sén ris R. F. P'. vulgo. 
Ookg rats nuerépas iias Blaydes. 

299. yonv œ R. H. F. and all editions, 
except those from Gelenius to Le Fevre 
inclusive, of whom Gelenius and Portus 
omit the p’, and Rapheleng, Scaliger, 
and Le Fevre read ypyv y. P' has 
Xen ws 

300. ó^jcouev R. H. F. P. Brunck, 


av Séxras H. 
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recentiores. duno opey P HOngopat edi- 
tions before Brunck.—é£ darews R. H. 
vulgo. èg doreos Dawes, Brunck. £évovs 
F. P. P. By prefixing érepos xopós to 
this line, H. and P. recognize the fact 
that a new set of Choreutae here make 
their appearance. 

301. ¿der XaBeiv €XOdvr’ Dawes, Dindorf, 
recentiores. éAÓóvr Set AaBei» R. H. and 
all editions before Brunck, which Bent- 
ley endeavoured to bring into metre by 
reading ikóvr for éXOdvr’.  éA8óvras eer 
AaBeiy P. P!, Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
eMóvres Edet AaBeiv F. 

302. xadjvro XaXoUvres Brunck (in his 
note), Invernizzi, recentiores, except 
Bothe. «d6nvro Aadodvres H. all editions 
before Kuster, and so Bothe. 
AaXoürres R. exdOnvro AaXoivres Kuster, 
Bergler. xáðnvro Xadodoa F., P. Pt. 

308. cv vois ocreQavopaew. These 
words are omitted in all the MSS. ex- 
cept R., and in all the editions before 
Invernizzi. R. has ore$avóyuac: and so 
Invernizzi and Bekker, and I think that 
this is admissible at the end of a sen- 
ience. See the Commentary on 289. 
But the final v is added by Dindorf and 
all subsequent editors. 

805. dpyópiov $épov MSS. vulgo. To 
avoid the recurrence of dépov at the 
close of two succeeding lines (as they 
were in his and all previous editions) 
Brunck, not unreasonably, changed the 
first $épov into AaBóv, and he is followed 
by Invernizzi, Dindorf, and Bothe. 

307. aov xoi Reiske, Bergk, Blaydes. 
aù kai R. H. and all editions before 
Brunck and Invernizzi and Bekker 
afterwards. xat (omitting aĉ) F. P. P’. 
Brunck. It is obvious, having regard 
to the strophe, that av «ai is one syllable 
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too short; and many years ago noting 
the particularity of the úo and rpeis 
in the latter part of the sentence, I 
came to the conclusion that for aù we 
should read éva; and it was an agree- 
able surprise to find that the same idea 
had occurred to Bentley. But I fear 
that the short syllable é- cannot end 
a line like this in the middle of a 
sentence, and I have come round to 
Reiske's suggestion atov dry, stale, as 
the simplest and most probable recti- 
fication of the metre. Other con- 
jectures are dv xalows (kai tows), Dawes; 
dy xai mpós, Porson; an emendation 
surely unworthy of Porson, but followed 
by Dindorf, Meineke, and Holden: and 
abro) kai, Velsen. Bothe, for dprov aù 
kai, reads dpridioy àv xai to the utter 
destruction of the metre. 

812. 7 è H. Gormont, Kuster, recen- 
tiores. 7 0 R. F. P. the other editions 
before Kuster. 

315. őre 67 9' R. H. F. P. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. dre Or Pl óre 
ò’ #8 (for 05) all editions before Brunck. 
An anapaest is not often found follow- 
ing a tribrach; but here the sequence 
is permissible, as Blaydes observes, by 
reason of the punctuation and pause 
between the two feet. 

316.6 & F. vulgo. 68 R. H. PL 
Oipay H. F. P'. vulgo. dpa R. 

317. ó Korpeatos R. H. vulgo. ó Ko- 
mpaios F. P. P'. Junta, Gormont. 
Kompetos Blaydes. 

319. ipédxopar R. H. vulgo. epe- 
koyar P. dédxopat F. aethopnv P!. 

321. ro R. H. F. vulgo. ye P’. 

323. őr: R. H. P. vulgo. őre F. 

827-330. ris éorw ; ... mofev. These 
entire four lines are given to the new- 
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comer, as in the text, by Brunck and 
subsequent editors: but in all the edi- 
tions before Brunck, the words in the 
second line, v) róv A? airóc Orr éketvos, 
are the answer of Blepyrus to the ques- 
tion asked in the first line; whilst the 
final mo8ev is also given to Blepyrus as 
a denial of the question asked in the 
previous part of the fourth line: cf. 
infra 889, 976. But this sense, as 
Brunck remarks, is hardly compatible 
with the oix which follows. For the 
alteration in the second line Brunck 
has the authority of F. P. P'.; though 
H. is in accord with the older arrange- 
ment, and R. has a stroke at the com- 
mencement of the line, which is its 
way of introducing a new speaker. 
Brunck refers to very similar passages 
in Terence, Andr. iv. 6, 6; bun. iii. 
4,7: and on the whole it seems better 
to acquiesce in his arrangement. 

332. xpoxwridtov Brunck, recentiores. 
kpoxomov H. F. P. P'. and edd. before 
Grynaeus. xpokóriov R. Grynaeus and 
subsequent editions before Brunck. 
These readings not satisfying the metre, 
Bentley proposed but 
Brunck's kpokeríótov (a diminutive found 
in Lys. 47) has been universally ac- 


Kpokerióv y, 


cepted.—dumoyduevos R. H. vulgo. 
dymeaxópevos F. dpsrexópevos Pl. 
338. cov R. H. vulgo. oo F. Pt. 


834. eópov MSS. vulgo. nópov Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen. 

335. éxéNevoas F. P'. Grynaeus, re- 
centiores. éxé\evoa R. H. edd. before 
Grynaeus. 

337. éxrerpon «ev MSS. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. ékrerpumnxe edd. before Kuster. 

340. 7 is variously accented in the 
MSS., and Pl has e: js one or two 
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of the older editors; which the iota 
subscript shows to have been a mere 
oversight. 

849. roüro R. (corrected from roro 
no), Fracini, Gelenius, recentiores. rovrd 
no H. F. P. and the other editions 
before Gelenius. 

944. éyo yàp MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
suggested, and Brunck reads, éywye. 

945. črvyov R. F. P'. Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, recentiores. érvye H. and all edi- 
tions (except Fracini) before Grynaeus. 

948. iéuny PŁ Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, and (with the aspirate) Bothe, 
Blaydes, Velsen. {epa H. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck. tepa F. and 
(except as aforesaid) all editions since 
Brunck. tepe R. The first word of the 
verse is és in R. H. and vulgo, év in 
F. P'. and Junta. 

347. otovpay R. vulgo. ciosipav H. 
cicvpav F. P'. Bergk. —ġav) H. vulgo. 
pav) R. F. Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng. ax; P’. 

348. yuo R. H. F. vulgo. ý yurn P. 


849. atrjv R. H. P. vulgo. airy F. 
abr?) rijv Junta, Gormont. 
350. ő r R. H. F. vulgo. dcop P'. 


352. é«xAnoíav MSS. Aldus, Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. ryv ékkAgoíav the 
other editions before Brunck. 

354. viv P'. Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. vvn R. H. F. P. and editions 
before Brunck.--uo: Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. pov MSS. vulgo. 

855. dypis R. F. P. vulgo. dypá H.— 
éykMeicag! P', vulgo. éyxdeivas R. F. 
Zanetti, Rapheleng. ¢yxdyjcao’ H. 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

356. Aaxerxois H. F. P! vulgo. R. 
has dAkepavikois corrected into Aaxw- 
partkois. 
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357. yoo R. vulgo. oiv H. In the 
first nine lines of this speech, F. and P'. 
omit the latter part of each alternate line. 
Here from Au- (in Aóvvoov) to the end; 
in 359 from pdvoy; in 861 from pev yàp; 
in 363 from íarpóv; and in 365 from 
'A- (in 'Apóvov). 

360. uo. rò R. H. vulgo. F. and P}. 
omit the rò, and F. has por for pov. 

362. dvOpwmos’Axpadovotos MSS. vulgo : 
and I think rightly,the meaning being 
“this Achradusian fellow whoever he 
is.” Brunck, however, under the erro- 
neous idea that the first syllable in 
dxpàs is short, prefixed the article, and 
most of the recent editors aspirate the 
word: while Blaydes and Velsen do the 
like for dvOparos. 

363. oc» R. H. vulgo. «iva F. Pl. 

364. karampokrov R. and (ascorrected) 
H. vulgo. xarà mpóxrev F. and (origin- 
ally) H. xarà mpokràv P. xara mpexróv 
P'. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, 
Meineke, and Velsen. This had been 
previously conjectured by Bentley, and 
was afterwards supported by Dobree 
who refers to Hdt. ii. 84, where it is 
said that all the Egyptian doctors are 
specialists, some of one part of the 
body, and some of another: and some 
are intpol roy xara vgOvr. But even if 
Aristophanes were intending to allude 
to any real or supposed doctors, ray 
kara mpexróv, I do not think that he 
could have forborne to satirize pri- 
marily the vices of Amynon and Anti- 
sthenes. Brunck’s remark, “non minus 
quam medici, innui possunt drauci, 
qua in ambiguitate consistit iocus," is 
just as applicable to the reading of 
the best MSS. which he rejects, as to 
that of the worst MS. which he adopts. 
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965. dp’ ofS MSS. vulgo. 
(Hem, scio. Amynon) Bothe. 
Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

966. *Avriodévny R. H. F. P. vulgo. 
"AvriaÉé 5 P! Brunck, Dindorf, Bothe, 
Meineke, Blaydes. 
Gormont. 

967. avnp Toup, Bekker, recentiores. 
avip MSS. edd. before Bekker. 

368. oiàe» MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
oie edd. before Brunck. 

372. Xpéuns. The name is found only 
in H. among the MSS, but all the 
printed editions have it. And see line 
477. 

373. ére ye R. H. vulgo. &yvos F. P '. 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus. 

374. rò rìs R. H. F. P. vulgo. ri vs P?. 
ri dé rìs Brunck omitting (with P. and 
Invernizzi) the 6’ after yvvaws, and 
inserting rà before xwówov.—áyuméxet 
R. H. F. P'. vulgo. ápzéyo P.—yerdveor 
R. vulgo. rpigówov H. F. P. PL, but 
only Aldus and Junta adopt this read- 
ing. xrróvtoy was introduced by Fracini, 
2nd has kept its place ever since. 


at, oi) 


an’ oi" 


'AvriaÜévgs. Junta, 


376. arap R. H. P'. vulgo. adrap F. 
And so again infra 394. 
377. vj AC R. F. P. Pt Bentley, 


Brunck, recentiores. vj ròv A? H. edds. 
before Brunck. Bentley proposed to 
give the words dpOpiov uév oiv to Ble- 
pyrus: & very probable suggestion, 
which Velsen adopts. 

379. yéAov R. H. Pl. vulgo. xat yéAov 
F. Junta, Gormont. 

380. rò rpióBoXov MSS. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Brunck, recentiores. All the 
other editions before Brunck omit the 
TO. 

381. viv Jlor F. P’. villgo. vuri 7AGov 
H. wj A? jA6ov R. Fracini, Gormont, 
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Gelenius, Rapheleng. 7A6ov vù A’ Reisig, 
Meineke, Holden. viv ô) #AOov Blaydes. 

382. oùôèv ado y Brunck, Dindorf, 
Blaydes, Velsen. oidév ado P. PL oùôér 
@rop R. H. F. vulgo.—rov8i $épov, see 
the Commentary.  róv 6)Xakov MSS. 
vulgo. ròv OóAakov can hardly be right 
without some alteration. in the verse. 
Tyrwhitt proposed oddev paddov. Brunck 
reads éxev pa Al oùðèv dAdo y! Ñ Tov 
“ Recte quidem oèôðèv dAdo ye. 
Equidem versum post 381 excidisse 
suspicor," Elmsley, in note to Tyrwhitt. 
Invernizzi and Velsen follow Brunck. 
Dobree says “ €ollato Br. forsan legen- 
dum, aX? éerepos Abort Sor’ eyor 
aile xóvouat Mà roy A’ ob3«v— sed aliquid 
gravieris corruptelae latere suspicor. 
An rovdi frustra ferens tov Óckaxor ? Mà 
recte quidem per se : sed facile ex prava 
emendatione oriri potuit, ut supra 167.” 
It seems to me that Dobree intended to 
commence the line with rovBi, instead 
of Mà rov A’, but did not indicate, 
probably had not thought out, the con- 
sequent alterations which would be 
necessary. Meineke reads pa A? oùðér 
&AXov püÀAXov, which sounds like a bur- 
lesque of Tyrwhitt's proposal, but is 
followed by Holden. 

384. 70 dðpóos P'. Brunck, recen- 
tiores, except Meineke and Holden. For 
d0póos Meineke reads dOpous. bev adpdor 
H. F. PL 3A6ev aOpdas R. and editions 
before Brunck; the metre, however, 
having been kept right from Gelenius 
downwards by substituting ovdéror’ for 
ovdenanor’. Dawes retaining otderamor’ 
reads 7\6’ dópócs, Misc. Crit. p. 198. 
Holden has 7A6ev dÓpóos, omitting the 
tiv before mókva. 

385. mávras oxvrorógo:s R. Bergler, 


OvXakor. 
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recentiores, except, Blaydes, and so Le 
Fevre and Kuster had previously con- 
jectured. 
and all the editions before Bergler, 
taking the words, apparently, as an 
exclamation whispered amongst Chremes 
and his neighbours. Bentley, before 
R.’s reading was known, suggested oxvuro- 
rópois, but left mavres untouched, and so 
Blaydes reads. Several of the older 
editions for g«á(opev write eiká(opev. 

387. AecveorAndyis R. F. P'. and all 
the editions except Aldus, which, with 
H., reads NeveomdyGes. 

390. 083’ el pa Aia MSS. vulgo. 
uà A? e Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

391. ddexrpuday Bekker, recentiores, 
except Bothe. adexrpuav MSS. vulgo. 

392. óámoiye£óv H. and (as corrected) 
R. vulgo. droipoćóv F. P'. and (origin- 
ally) R. 

893. Biotyera: R. H. vulgo. ofyerai F. Pt. 

394. ére R. H. vulgo. + dre F. P!.— 
$y^ov R. H. vulgo. | 2xXos F. P'. Junta, 
Gormont. 


navres akvrorópo. H. F. P 


ode 


395. Evvehéyn R. H. P'. vulgo. Evved- 
Aéyg F. Junta, Gormont. 
397. ka&eiv«« MSS. vulgo. Schómann 


(De Comitiis, I. x, Paley's translation), 
after observing that “the Proedri, in 
giving permission to the people to 
declare their sentiments, are said Aáyov 
or yropas mpori&évar," adds in a note, 
“Aristophanes uses the expression 
yvópas ka&iévacin the same sense, Eccles. 
397, unless we should read mpodeivat,” 
and Bergk and subsequent editors 
change xadcivas into mpobeiva. 

398. mapeiprucey R. H. F. vulgo. 
mapépmugcv Pl. Junta, Gormont, Gry- 
naeus. The words mparos NeokAetóns 
are omitted in F. Pt. 
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399. draBog MSS. vulgo.  dvefóa 
Blaydes.—rócovR. F. P'. vulgo. «ó£ov H. 

400. ob deva R. H. vulgo. ós ðewà P". 
Brunck, Bekker. Seva P. F. 

402. ôs aùròs R. F. P. PL Brunck, 
recentiores, and so Le Fevre had already 
conjectured. ós avrós H. editions before 
Brunck.—fAedapí? R. H. vulgo. pe- 
Bapið’ F. $XeBayió" Pt. 

403. 6 »' vulgo, though some of the 
early editions give an accent to the 6. 
à» MSS. 

404. p' éxpr» Brunck, recentiores. pe 
xov H. editions before Brunck. pe xpy 
R. F. P'.—ónó R. H. F. vulgo. ógóv Pt. 

405. éuBaXóvra P. H. P'. vulgo. éugaA- 
Aóvra Zanetti, Farreus, Grynaeus. èx- 
Badddvra (corrected from éxBaXóvra) F. 

406. R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. eavré 
H. F. P'. vulgo. 

410. pévročþaoxev H. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, cxcept Bothe. The readings of 
R. and P'. though not accented in the 
same way, mean the same thing, pev 
tovpackev R., pert’ ot 'Qackev P'., and 
the editions before Scaliger. F.’s read- 
ing, however, uévr' od 'acxev means the 
very reverse, “he excused himself by 
saying that he had not a garment to 
wear.’ And this is adopted in Scaliger, 
Le Fevre, Brunck, and Invernizzi. 
Tyrwhitt, supposing this the ordinary 
reading, conjectured perro: '$acxcv, and 
so Bothe writes it.—ipdrov R. H. F. 
vulgo. iparidy y P}. 

414. cócere R. H. vulgo. cócare P! 
coonre F. For os at the commence- 
ment of the line Meineke conjectured, 
but did not read, rôs. 

415. kvapis'’ R. H. F. vulgo. xvageis 
P:P. 


cavrov 
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417. sAevpiris H. F. P! vulgo. zàev- 
peris av R. Bergk. 

420. ràv ekvAoDey Sv R. Fracini, Portus, 
recentiores. ray xvAodeov H. F. Aldus, 
Junta, Gormont. róv ckvroüeà» edd. 
between Gormont and Portus. róv xvÀo- 
Deyróy P!.—dnokXet r Oipa Abresch, Din- 
dorf, Bergk. See Wasps 775. Dindorfin 
his notes, however, preferred the “ more 
Attic " form droxhyy, and this is adopted 
by Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, and 
Velsen.  dmoxMvg tH Otpa R. H. F. all 
editions before Brunck. «amokMvg rv 
Oupay P. dmokMvyg rìs ĝúpas P'. The 
reading of the older editions was not 
satisfactory, and Le Fevre suggested 
dmokAeiy Tiv Ovpav, Kuster émuivg viv 
Oópav, and Brunck dmoxdeion th Odpa. 
Brunck, however, adopted Kuster’s sug- 
gestion, and so Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Bothe. 

421. ó$eMéro R. H. P'. vulgo. gei- 
derar F. 

424. adduiraporBors rois darópois R. F. 
P'. valgo.  dA$wrapoiBàs trois dmóppois 
H. 
425. pakpá. R. H. Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. paxpdy F. Pl. the 
other editions before Gelenius. To 
pakpàv F. adds mapéxew. 

426. dméAavcav Navoikvdous R. H. F. 
vulgo. dméAavoe Navoipndns P'. 

427. wera ro)ro roivw» R. H. vulgo. 
perà roUro viv F. Junta, Gormont. perà 
roirov evOvs P'. Blaydes. —etmpemns R. H. 
vulgo. «irpem?s F. P 

428. dverndno’ R. H. Bentley, Bekker, 
recentiores. dvenndyoev F. P’. edd. before 
Bekker. 

499. «dmexeipgsev R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. kàmixeipgaev P'. kdmexeipgoe H. F. 
edd. before Brunck. 
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431. <OopiBnow R. H. P'. vulgo. 
€8opvBz8naav F. 

483. yàp MSS. vulgo. Dobree, quite 
unnecessarily, suggested y dp’ or dp’, 
referring to Birds 1371, which, though 
similar in language, involves a some- 
what different idea. Yet äp’ is adopted 
by Meineke and Holden. 

436. kai ri etre MSS. vulgo. xal ri 
p eire Holden, at F. Ranke's suggestion. 

437. uj mo roiv R. H. P'. vulgo. ph 
nour F. uj av roir Velsen.—£py R. F. Pt. 
vulgo. épe: H. 

438. éué uóvov H. F. P'. vulgo. cè 
nóvoy R., which, however, has epe in the 
corresponding part of the next verse. 

440. àÀAAes MSS. vulgo. dAdos Gele- 
nius and all subsequent editions before 
Brunck. Tyrwhitt, supposing this to 
be the traditional reading, corrected it 
to «dws, but Elmsley, in his note to 
Tyrwhitt, observes *4AXos typographi 
error est, qui ex ed. Gelenii in sequentes 
manavit." 

441. yvvatka & R. H. F. vulgo. yvvaika 
Oé y PL ywaika Fracini.—eiva, mpayy 
épn R. Fracini, Zanetti, recentiores. 
éjy mpayp eva. H. F. P'. Aldus, Junta, 
Gormont.—vovBvoruóv R. Gelenius, re- 
centiores. vovBvori«ny Fracini, Gormont. 
vouvBaorixoy H. P'. Aldus, Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Grynaeus. vovfacri(óv F. Junta. 

442. xotre ràmóppgr R. P. Grynaeus, 
Bergler, recentigres. xoiir’ dmóppgr H.F. 
all editions, except Grynaeus, before 
Bergler, though Le Fevre suggested 
the true reading. 
Brunck. xai ye rdmóppgr P! 

448. Ocopoddpow R. H. vulgo. 6«epo- 
dopov F. P. P! Gecpoddpw Junta. 

444. Bovdevovre Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. BovAcvovra: B. dSovdevorte 


kobxirdmóppgr Dawes, 
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H. F. P’. and all editions, except Fracini, 
before Gelenius. With this line P. 
ended in Brunck's time, see on 282 
supra: so that henceforth we have no 
assistance from that valuable MS. 

447. ypvot R. H. vulgo. xpvoia F. P. 
“ An xpvcóv ?". Bentley; and so Velsen 
reads. 

448. où paprópev y R. H. vulgo. y où 
papripey F. P', Brunck. y ob papripor 
y Junta. où papriper (omitting y) 
Bergk, recentiores. 

451. papripoev r évavriov H. F. P'. and 
all edd. except Grynaeus, before Bekker. 
paprüpov y' évavriov R. Grynaeus, Bekker, 
recentiores. But this would mean 
“at least if they borrowed before wit- 
nesses," so limiting his acquiescence to 
cases where witnesses had actually been 
present at the transaction. But it is 
obvious that this is not the meaning of 
Blepyrus. He admits that men would 
cheat, where there were no witnesses to 
prove the loan: but he goes further, 
and adds that they would cheat “even 
though they borrowed before witnesses." 
The r is obviously right: the y’ seems 
to have come from 448 supra. 

453. dAÀà moAAà kdyaÜí R. F. PL 
Bentley, Elmsley (at Ach. 178), Bekker, 
recentiores, except Velsen. dAÀAà moAAd 
re ayaa H. edd. before Brunck. aa re 
voÀAÀà kåyaĝa Brunck, Invernizzi. «adda 
voÀÀà kayada Velsen, following Ottomar 
Bachmann both in this, and in placing 
line 454 between lines 451 and 452. 
After kdya0à F. and Pl. write Bare. 

455. émrpénew oe R. H. F. vulgo. ème 
rpémew ye P. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Dindorf, Bothe. Cobct proposed emi- 
vpémrew òsîv, Blaydes and Velsen read 


ó tt; émitperev. They seem to have 
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forgotten the use of sé in 435, 436 
supra. 

456. raórais MSS. vulgo. 
vernizzi, Bergk. 

458. dravrá r MSS. (except that R. H. 
for r have 6) vulgo. Cobet suggested 
fixavr’ äp which is adopted by Bergk, 
recentiores. But Blepyrus is here 
simply asking for further information, 
not, as in the following questions, 
drawing an inference. 

459. éuceAev P! Aldus, Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
čueň\ev R. and the other editions before 
Portus. v' épeAev. H. F.—oiro R. H. 
vulgo. otmw F. P! 

460. o09' eis R. F. P'. vulgo. 
H. Aldus, Fracini. 

461. oS’ ére R. Gelenius, recentiores. 
obdé re H. edd. before Gelenius. This 
line is omitted in F. P. 

462. črte mpayp' ava Kuster, recen- 
tiores, except as hereinafter mentioned. 
fr mpayn dpa R. H. F. edd. before 
Kuster. v mwpüyp! gore P'. Brunck, 
Bekker, Bothe. Hermann suggested 
ér’ dpa mpüyya, which certainly har- 
monizes better with 460 supra. 

463. uéhe: R. F. P! vulgo. uéààe H. 
cf. 459. 

464. dorevaxri R. FE. PL. 
centiores. 
Brunck. 

465. vov MSS. vulgo. Dobree, on 
Birds 1008, proposed vo, that is ros 
Tydtxourots Aikor vò, but I much doubt 
if the words could bear this meaning, 
and nobody but Meineke has intro- 
duced vò into the text. 

467. dvaykátoc: R. H. Aldus, Fracini, 
Gelenius, recentiores. dvayki(ovoi F. P, 
the other editions before Gelenius. 


aùraîs In- 


otOcis 


Brunck, re- 
edd. before 


darevakr&i H. 
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468. kwwetv MSS. editions before Ge- 
lenius; and Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, 
Bothe, and Bergk afterwards. Gelenius 
introduced fieiv, which flowed on until 
the reading of the MSS. and the older 
editions was replaced by Brunck. Din- 
dorf always changes kwet»v into Bweiv 
on the strength of his own ipse dixit 
on Ach. 1052, ** Hac significatione xiwety 
nusquam videtur dictum esse." Far 
more accurately Bergler states “kwei 
in hac significatione saepe usurpatur." 
Only Meineke, Blaydes, and Velsen 
follow Dindorf here. 

469, 470. These two lines, though 
found in all the MSS., are omitted in 
Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, and 
Kuster. 

470. dpiords R. P! Le Fevre, recen- 
tiores. dpiora H. F. and all editions 
in which the line is found before Le 
Fevre. But I think that in most of the 
editions it is meant to annex the re 
which follows, and become the second 
person plural. 

471. aA & R. H. P! vulgo. aN i) F. 
Junta, Gormont, as if there were a colon 
after £uvoice. 

473. Aóyos vé MSS. and all editions 
before Dindorf. The passage is twice 
cited by Suidas, s.vv. yepaírepos and 
pópa, and in each case though some 
of the MSS. read Aóyos ré, the bulk of 
them have Aóyos yé; and the ye is sub- 
stituted for the re here also by Dindorf, 
recentiores. But this alteration does 
not seem to improve the sense.—yepat- 
répov R. P!. Portus, recentiores. -ynpat- 
répov H. F. edd. before Portus. 

474. dg? àv dvógr i} pôpa Bentley, 
Bekker, recentiores. 
pôpa H. F. editions before Brunck. ðo’ 


"s 3 rp ` 
oc dy avongra Kat 
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àv dvógra yì p&pa R. Invernizzi. dvdy 0 
o’ ay kai pôpa P'. Brunck. Le Fevre 
suggested ôr’ àv dvdnta papa te which 
Kuster in his notes approved, but did 
not adopt in his text. 

481. púňarre cavrjv R. H. 
$óAaece occavrjv P', 
tov F. 

482. èk roti bev MSS. vulgo. Blaydes 
suggests and Velsen reads é£ómuÜev.— 
karapvAd£n R. H. vulgo. guddén F. PY 
mapagurcén Meineke, Holden. cov gv- 
Adén Blaydes. It seems probable that 
xatagpvddéy is derived from the preceding 
vdarre, and has ousted a verb signifying 
the damage feared, whether detection, 
theft, or otherwise. Thus if it were theft, 
it might be some word analogous to the 
mepirpáyg of Ach. 258 or the améBiwwe of 
Birds 498. The conjectures proposed 
do not meet the case. 

483. os R. H. vulgo. à F. P. 

484. jpiv MSS. vulgo, but Gelenius, 
probably by a printer's error, has ipiv, 
and so Portus and subsequent editions 
until Brunck restored npiv.—s àv al- 
cxóvyv pepo R. Brunck, recentiores. 
Ò alexóvgv. dépor H. F. and all editions 
before Brunck. 
Pt, 

485. avdpdow F. Brunck, recentiores. 
dvdpdot R. H. P’. edd. before Brunck. 

486-8. mavrayy ockomovuérn. 
oxoroupern R. H. F. vulgo. mepiokomov- 
pévn (without the xa) P. The antis- 
trophe shows that an iambic dipody 
has dropped out somewhere in this 
and the two following lines; and the 
best way of filling the lacuna, in my 
opinion, is by supplying (with Valcke- 
naer) from Birds 424, Thesm. 666 the 
words ra 75 kai. It seems clear, 


vulgo. 
pidacoe ctav- 


é y aloxvvpv épe 


Kal Tepi- 
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however, that unless another imperative 
is introduced, as is done by Blaydes, 
the xai before mepickomovpévg cannot 
stand, and Bentley’s suggestion to 
substitute e? is adopted by Velsen. But 
1 think that the corruption goes a little 
deeper, and that the specific directions 
raxeioe k. ,. À. would have been preceded 
by a more general direction such as 
mavraxy. See Birds 423; Thesm 665; 
Eur. Phoen. 265; and I have therefore 
substituted mavrax5 for kai mepi. R. it 
may be observed separates epi from 
ckomovpérg. Holden in his first edition 
read rà rj9e as I do, but in his later 
edition, not seeing his way to prevent 
the anacoluthon, left the lacuna un- 
filled. The other suggestions for sup- 
plying it are, rdvOévde xai, Cobet, which 
is vastly inferior to rà ryde kal, but is 
accepted by Velsen : meprorpéhov (before 
raxeioe) Hermann ; rà mav’ ópa Meineke; 
and púňarð’ ómes (before py Evydopa) 
Blaydes, which is probable enough, and 
which he places in the text. The MSS. 
and earlier editions have kdxeioe, but 
Le Fevre suggested rdxeioe, which indeed 
seems required by rd« 8e£ias and is now 
universally adopted. rax defas is the 
reading of R. and this too was suggested 
by Le Fevre and is read by Invernizzi 
and all subsequent editors. ra r èk 
defias H. F. and all editions before 
Kuster. rá y ex defas Kuster, Bergler. 
ta T ek Sekiov Pt. ex Oefiày. Brunck, 
who considered the ra r to represent 
rà rjôe which he also read.—yevjcerat 
tò mpâypa R. H. F. vulgo. 
and Blaydes amongst many other con- 
jectures suggested rò mpayp.i oot yévgrat 
which Velsen adopts. Le Fevre pro- 
posed to get rid of the anacoluthon by 


yéunrat PE H 
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reading meptaómei kwovguévo, and Brunck 
by changing the xat before epic komov- 
pévn into kóxAe, but neither of these 
alterations satisfies the metre. 

490. appoped’ Portus, recentiores. 
éppoped’ MSS. edd. before Portus. 

495. jpüs Oyrerau. Hermann, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden.  óye0' $uüs 
(contra metrum) R. H. vulgo. yaro 
pas F. P! góma lòv Blaydes (omit- 
ting the y which follows). ègómioðev } 
Velsen.—icws R. H. vulgo. 
Junta. eoo P'. éco Brunck. io» Blaydes, 
following a hesitating suggestion of 
Dobree. ióov Velsen after a still more 
hesitating suggestion of Meineke.— 
xareirn R. Bergler, Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. xarérry H. F. Pt. edd. before 
Gelenius. xarórry Gelenius and sub- 
sequent editions until Kuster, who in 
his text replaced xarémrp, but in his 
notes suggested that the true reading was 
karetro. He probably meant xareímg, 
which in Bergler's edition isintroduced 
into the text. Brunck, who never did 
justice to Bergler, attacked this reading 
as follows: “Quod ex Kusteri con- 
jectura in textum intulit Berglerus, 
xnpav tows kareimy, inepiissimum est. 
Multo satius erat corruptam lectionem 
intactam relinquere, quam sententiam 
tam absurdam ingenioso Comico affin- 
gere. Levis menda cuivis paulo acutius 
cernenti statim in oculos incidit. Scri- 
bendum erat xjuàv dow kardmrz, et medium 
in nostrum agmen involet.” Unfortu- 
nately for Brunck, before any other 
edition of the play was published, the 
Ravenna MS. was given to the publie, 
and entirely confirmed the reading of 
Bergler's edition : and Bergler's kareírg 
has been accepted and Brunck's cca 


ivo F. 
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xardnry repudiated by every subsequent 
editor without any exception. 

496. emi omas R. H. vulgo. èm ond 
PL órò oxiàc Bachmann, Velsen. 

499, jm«p (or nep) F. vulgo. jmep 
R. H. Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. 
Qrep P'. 

502. piset MSS. vulgo. watoa Arthur 
Palmer.—raiv yvddow MSS. vulgo. roiv 
yvádow Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

508. dAyojcw Arthur Palmer. j$xovow 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. xovor edd. 
before Brunck. With 5«ovow, Dobree 
for mada suggests madw, and Wecklein 
peraBadovoa, and 
Velsen accepts both these suggestions. 

504. hu, & yvvaikes H. F. P’. vulgo. 
®© yvvaixes, juiv R. Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Meineke, Holden. 

508. xaxa MSS. vulgo. This singular 
imperative coming in the midst of 
plurals, has naturally been found very 
perplexing. Le Fevre suggested yahare, 
which is read by Brunck, Invernizzi, 
and Bekker. Elmsley at Ach. 178 deal- 
ing with Brunck’s reading, observed 
“Fortasse yada ov." He meant ov to 
represent cwvamrobs, and would have 
read xáAa ovvarrods, not yáXa ob ovvan- 
rovs.  Blaydes offers five conjectures 
(1) xada@ ipanroùs, (2) xakac" (aros, 
(8) xaddoac® idanrois, (4) xaXaré 0' 
ámrovs, (5) xadare famro)s, and in his 
Addenda gives several others. But see 
the Commentary.—ovvanrots H.F. vulgo. 
ovvantova’ R. P!. —Aakevik«ás MSS. vulgo. 
naryouxds Otto Schneider; and so Velsen 
who also transposes this and the follow- 
ing line. 

511. mpiv róv dvBpa pe R. H. F. vulgo. 
mpiv te Spay epè P’. 


for rotr’ Éxyovca!, 
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918. GÜevrep &&aSov MSS. vulgo. blev 
mapéAafgov Aldus, Rapheleng.  ó8evmep 
mapé\aBov Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
Scaliger, Le  Fevre.—á£gveykápmv R. 
Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
é&nvéyxapey H. editions before Portus 
(except as aforesaid). 
å £vvékapev Pt. 

514. keira & jòn. I had long thought 
that the true remedy for the deficient 
syllable in this verse consisted in dupli- 
cating the 37 of the MSS., and I now 
find that Bentley here, as in 307 supra, 
ante nos nostra dixerat. xetrat dy R. H. F. 
vulgo, Dindorf alone marking a lacuna. 
keirat 0€. P... Various conjectures have 
been made for supplying the missing 
syllable. Le Fevre led the way by 
proposing to insert viv after épyov. 
Bentley suggested & 0n or 5 ro 
Brunck read 707 keirat, which is followed 
by Invernizzi and Bekker. Porson keira 
p 67. Dobree «erac kai ù, and so 
Bergk, recentiores.—74AAa MSS. andall 
editions except Aldus, who has mávra. 

515. Evppopov R. H. vulgo. £vudépov 
F. cupdépoy P.—tmaxovew MSS. Junta, 
Gormont, Bergler, recentiores. émaxovety 
the other editions before Bergler. 

516. éuypifao’? R. H. P' All edd. 
before Gelenius, Rapheleng, Bergler, 
recentiores. évupíćas F. Gelenius and 
all subsequent editions, except Raphe- 
leng, before Bergler, but the right 
reading had been pointed out by Le 
Fevre, Toup, Dawes, and others. 

517. mepigetvare R. H. vulgo. mapa- 
peivare F. pt 

518. mícas R. Bekker, recentiores, 
except Blaydes, who with H. F. P. 
and the editions before Bekker reads 
ámácais. — piv R. F. P'. vulgo. juw H.— 


à Évveveykápgv F. 
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xpjcoua: R. F. P'. Grynaeus, Bentley, 
Bergler, recentiores. 
with the exception of Grynaeus, all 
editions before Bergler. 

522. mapa rod MSS. Junta, Gormont, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, and Blaydes. 
mepi rod Aldus, Fracini, Zanetti, and all 
subsequent editions to Brunck. mepi rov 
Brunck. mapá rov Invernizzi, Bothe, 
and Velsen. Cobet suggested cù räpa 
mapa poryod and so Meineke and Holden. 
In H. and all editions before Brunck 
Praxagora’s speech commenced with 
the words as einÓikós. 

523. rouri yé co. MSS. vulgo. Elmsley 
on Ach. 108 preferred ao: rovroyi, and 
so Blaydes and Velsen read. 

525. küvev R, H. vulgo. ävev F. P} 

526. où ð) radtav éywye MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe suggested où 8), radav, kityoyc. 
Reiske od Sara, rúħav, Éyeye, which 
is read by Bergk, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen.—4?pÓpiv MSS. 
vulgo, cf. 377 supra. ópÓpía, on Cobet's 
suggestion, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

927. oori R. H. vulgo. 
Junta, Gormont, Zanetti. 
ov, kai m7 DBrunck.—pov R. Bentley, 
Invernizzi, recentiores. po: H. E. P'. and 
all editions before Invernizzi. 

580. dpdcacay R. F. P'. vulgo. dpd- 


xoücopa. H. and, 


st mi EF. 
ov kal mij P'. 


covzay H.—0' ov R. H. F. vulgo. à' jv 
P . Brunck. : 
981. yé pov H. F. P'. vulgo. y! épot 


R. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker, and 
Velsen. 

932. éevradéd te rakiy MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe, in his notes, suggested ¢vravdoi, 
and Bergk évrav6i, which is introduced 
into the text by Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. Cobet recom- 
mends the further change of ri kaxéy 
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into xaxóv ri, and Velsen accepts this 
also: but whilst the suggestion of Bothe 
and Bergk is probable enough, that of 
Cobet is open to grave metrical objec- 
tions. 

538. domep eiyov. Meineke, being 
unable to understand these words 
which, he says, “ probabilem interpre- 
tationem non admittunt," proposes 
oimep «imov, a proposal which nobody 
has accepted. 

535. eir ob rò R. Pl. vulgo. 
H. F.—éypiv o &yew R. H. vulgo. o° éxpzv 
éxew F. Brunck, Blaydes. y'éxpriv &yew P'. 

535. émParodoa R. F. Pt. Bentley, 
Brunck, recentiores. ¢mAaBotca H. 
editions before Brunck. Kuster, in a 
note, says, “Lege émadoiad te,” but 
in his text has érthaBodod re, which has 
also crept into Bergler's text.—rotyxv- 


H ^ 
€t TOVTO 


kKXov R. H. vulgo. rod kókhov F. roù 
Kukdov P'. 

538. nuóvov où R. H. F. Brunck, 
recentiores. povovoù P'. edd. before 


Brunck. But povovod would mean all 
but, which is not the meaning here. 

540. w ddeatvorse R. F. P'. Kuster, 
recentiores. It had already been con- 
jectured by Scaliger and Bentley. iva 
Aeatvoui, all edds. before Kuster.— 
zumwXxóuyv R. H. P'. vulgo. And this 
seems right, see an excellent note by 
Elmsley on Medea 1128. But Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen read 
npmeoxéuny after a grammarian in Bek- 
ker's Anecdota, p. 281. dum xópevov F. 

541. erpónacw MSS. Bekker, recen- 
tiores, except Bothe and Blaydes, 
who, with the older editions, omit the 
final ;. 

542. karcArov H. F. P'. vulgo. 
éAeuroy R. Bekker. 


KaT- 
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543. xarà ri x) R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores, and so Le Fevre and Bentley 
had previously suggested. xai xara ti x7) 
Fracini, Gelenius, and the subsequent 
editions before Bergler. xaríoy 7 H. 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, and Bergler, 
and so (but with a «ai prefixed) Aldus. 
xdore xi F. P'. Junta, 
(in notes), Brunck. 

547. ékréa (followed by ôv) R. H. F. 
vulgo. éxréov (followed by ô) P!. 

550. ef’ jv eydxcuny R. Grynaeus, 
Bergler (in notes), Bentley, Tyrwhitt, 
Brunck, recentiores. f$» éyoy dxdunv 
H. editions before Grynaeus. é$' iy &yoy 
exóunv F., Pt. éyey dxóuyw (omitting 
ep fjv) Gelenius, and subsequent editors 
to Brunck. 

551. drüp R. H. P'. vulgo. airàp F. 
Junta.—58eu64 all the MSS., and all the 
editions before Brunck ; and Bekkerand 
Bergk afterwards. Brunck changed this 
to 76n76d, relying on the statement in 
the Etymol. Magn., s.v. 
koiwórepcv, Sia roù E. rò dé 'Arrikórepov, 
à 100 H. 750506a, EínoMs; and see 
Moeris, s.v. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors, except as aforesaid. 
But this is the old error of supposing 
that the ‘‘commoner” form was never 
used by Attic writers. See Pierson's 
note on Moeris, ubi supr. 

553. rà üófavr R. H. P'. vulgo. c» 
ddéav ràv F. 

554, kábqoo MSS. Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores. «á6wo all editions 
before Kuster. 

558. y dp R. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Blaydes. yàp H. F. P’. vulgo. 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden, Vel- 
sen. 

559. fera: tò Aouncr. 


kare x’ 7j Kuster 


P PME: 
59ec0a* có 


LA 
Tap 


This and the 
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following line are omitted in F. P'. 
owing, no doubt, to the circumstance 
that 561 commences with the same words. 
—otvexa R. H. vulgo. civexa Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

961. obdapod dé poprupety MSS. vulgo. 
Reiske suggested ovSapod karapaprvpeiv. 
Blaydes offers four emendations, (1) 
où Oiwd(ewv ovdevi. (2) oùðevòs karapap- 
Tvpetr, (3) oùðapôs, od paprvpeiv. (4) 
obdap’, oùðè paprvpeiv. And both he and 
Velsen introduce the fourth emendation 
into the text. 

563. dpédn R. F. P'. Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. déAns or apédns H. and all 
the other editions.—pov MSS. vulgo. 
pe Blaydes. 

567. py "wexvpa(óperov R. H. vulgo. 
P omits the u), and F. has pýr évyv- 
patóp.evov. 

568. peyata y el R. IT. vulgo. peyar 
e F. PL Junta, and from Gormont 
to Grynaeus both inclusive.— y/eóc eroi 
MSS. vulgo. wetderar Brunck  (ap- 
parently per incuriam), Bekker, Bothe. 

569. ore oé yé por papropev R. 
Fracini, Invernizzi, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, Bergk. dor’ epoi ye paprvpeiv 
all editions (except Fracini) before 
Brunck, who changed the ye into oe. 
dais yé por paprvpeiv H. F. doris dy por 
paprupi P'. Cobet (N. L. 61) proposes 
to change ye into re, and Meineke, 
Holden, Blaydes, and Velsen change it 
accordingly, against all authority and 
probability. 

570. epoi MSS. vulgo. Cobet (ubi 
supra) would read ére which is absurd, 
for Blepyrus had not yet heard, and of 
course had not gainsaid, Praxagora's 
scheme. Yet Meineke and Holden read 
čr Blaydes and Velsen have éxew, 
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which, they say, is a conjecture of 
Dindorf. 

571-580. The metrical scheme of this 
little chorus is as follows :— 


--|-ve 
-vvu-f[ruv--| 
Ss] 5 
peser 
edic ie] 
-vv-|vv--] 10 
-v[-*| 
-vuv-|uv--| 
-uv-|[vv--| 
-vov-|vvo-| 
-vv-|vvo--| 15 
-vvu-|uv--| 
-vvu-|uv-¥| 


With the exception of four trochaic 
lines, each line consists of a choriamb 
and a (sometimes truncated) Ionic a 
minore. See the Commentary. 

571. ce R. H. F. vulgo. ye P'.—mvkviv 
R. F. P. Junta, Gormont, Bekker, and 
(except Bothe) recentiores. mvkvàv H. 
all other editions before Bekker; and 
Bothe. After wuxvyy all the MSS. and 
(with the variations mentioned below) 
all the editions insert $péva kai àó- 
copov, a manifest gloss, destructive of 
the metre. Dindorf proposed to change 
gderdoopov into duAóüguov, and raisi 
below irto rais cate:, so manufacturing 
out of the first three lines of the choral 
ode a couple of heroic hexameters —viv 
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8j det ce mvkviv péva koci Pidddnuov 
éyetpew | ppovrið’ eriorapévny rais saisi 
$íAawiv dpiver. And had not the 
trochaic dipodies barred his further pro- 
gress, we should probably have had the 
entire ode recast in that heroic, but 
extremely improbable, metre, and cf. 
on 577. Blaydes brings these two 
hexameters into the text: and Velsen 
also introducesthe first, merely changing 
irddnpov into diXópovaov, but does not 
accept the second. 

573. xow MSS. vulgo. Reiske sug- 
gested xowwais (to agree with ebrvxíauwuv) 
which Blaydes adopts: whilst Meineke, 
leaving xow7 untouched, obtains a simi- 
lar result by changing cirvxiacw into 
evTuyia viv. 

574. yAorrgs MSS. vulgo. Markland 
(on Eur. Suppl. 547) suggested yvóps, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bergk, 
recentiores.—zoAirg» Sjpoy MSS. vulgo. 
Reisig suggested mów mávðņpov, and 
Bergk rodirév 895uov; and Velsen reads 
mów kat Órpov. 

575. dahe\iacce R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. edrvylao H. F. and all editions 
before Invernizzi. eùrvyiasiv P'. 

576. dydotv MSS. vulgo., dod 8 
Meineke. nodo’ Holden, after a con- 
jecture of Dindorf. ógAov» & Blaydes, 
Velsen.—évvaca: Blaydes, Velsen, the 
former comparing Clouds 811 daroħáyeis 
vara. MSS. 
vulgo, of which some takethenominative 
to be érivoa and others xaipdés. Blaydes 
and Velsen take xaipós as governing 
Sndodv, It istime to show what you can do.— 
kaipós: MSS. vulgo. xatpós dé° Hermann, 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden. 

577. detrae yap tm Aldus, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk, and Meineke. 


" A 7 
6 tte mÀeicrov Óvvacat. 
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Oc?rac yap rou. H. F. P'. Junta, Bothe. 
Setrat ydp roi ye R. Fracini, and, save 
as aforesaid, all editions before Bergk. 
Setrat roi ye Holden. ws 8eirav ye Velsen. 
Holden’s alteration satisfies the metre: 
but Blaydes's Setrat yáp rov (omitting rwos 
after coo?) makes the line absolutely 
unmetrical. Brunck indeed omits the 
rios, and so, he says, “pulcher emergit 
hexameter heroicus." A choriamb and 
Ionic a minore, are of course equivalent 
to two dactyls and a spondee, the second 
moiety of an heroic hexameter: and the 
temptation to alter the preceding verse 
into the commencement of the hexa- 
meter proved too strong for the virtue 
of Brunck and Dindorf. See on 571 
supra. 

981. rais ĉiavoiars MSS. vulgo. Le 
Fevre suggested, and Bentley approved, 
ris Scavoias. Blaydes reads ris émwoías. 
—xpi; P'. Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. 'xpgv H. Aldus, 
Junta, Grynaeus, Gelenius. xprv R. F. 
vulgo. 

584. éedjoovow R. H. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. ¢eOeAnocovar F. Pt. editions before 
Kuster.—7édo. MSS. vulgo; but P!. has 
yp. Jes, and 7eor is read by Brunck 
(who knew no other MS. but P!) and 
Invernizzi. 

585. rois r dpxaias R. H. vulgo. rois 
dpxatots F. P!. Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bothe, and Bergk. 

587. dpxjs MSS. vulgo. Bergk made 
an unhappy conjecture of dperjs which 
he did not himself introduce into the 
text, but Blaydes and Velsen have done 


s0.—éorw R. Brunck, recentiores. esri 
H. F. P. edd. before Brunck. 
588. tmoxpovon R. H. vulgo. aro- 


kpovgg F. P!. 
ECCL. 
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590. peréyovras R. F. P'. vulgo. per- 
éxovres H.—dfco MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes. 

592. pndé. . . wo\Anv R. H. vulgo. xai 
uj... mo F. Junta, Gormont. «oi 
HQ o... moka Pl—oi8' ákoNov6o R. 
Junta, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores. 
H. omits o9, and so, with the excep- 
tions aforesaid, do all the editions before 
Brunck: though Le Fevre, Kuster, and 
Bergler supply it in their notes. o0 
dxodovbots Pl, oð àAovc F. 

594. kowóv maow Kuster, recentiores, 
save that Meineke and Holden write it 
draow. kowóv mági R. H. editions before 
Kuster. ác: (omitting kowóv) F. P! 
Junta. In the following line again 
the MSS. and editions before Brunck 
have ázac: for dmasiv. 

595. omédeOov and, in the following 
line, oeAe0ó» (variously accented) all 
the MSS., and all the editions except 
Bekker before Meineke; but Bothe sug- 
gested mé\eOov and seAe6àv as in Ach. 
1170, which Meineke and subsequent 
editors have introduced into the text, 
and so Bekker. This alteration, I pre- 
sume, is due to the statement of Moeris, 
gréA eÜov ' ArrikGs, améAeOov “EMAnuex@s, and 
to the strange notion that 'EXXgwukGs 
means non-Attic, a notion refuted by 
every page of Moeris.—pov R. PL Le 
Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Brunck, re- 
centiores, except Velsen who writes ov. 
pot H. F. editions before Brunck. 

596. «ai vov MSS. Junta, Bergler, re- 
centiores. All other editions before 
Kuster omit the cai. Bentley proposed 
r&y yàp or ràv ovv, Kuster read róv de. 

598. vdpyipioy MSS. vulgo. Under 
the erroneous supposition that Praxa- 
gora is in this line dealing only with 


$ácko 
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the land, Meineke changed ripyópiov 
into rdypo(kov, and in his Vind. Aristoph. 
proposes to change his own xal ráypot- 
kav into wav r Éyyeov, and rad’ into 
tdpya. No one has followed him, but 
Velsen changes rdpyópio into tovs 
kaproùs. 

599. kowôv R. F. Pt vulgo. xai 
ràv H. 

600. rapievópeva: R. F. Pl. vulgo. ra- 
plevopat H. raptevovaat Blaydes. 

602. roòr R. H. F. vulgo. 
raòr Brunck. 

603. BA. kàv, p) katraĝeis, Wevdopxnon ; 
Kåkrioaro yap Sua rovro. I have written 
tbis line a little differently to the MSS. 
and preceding editors. R. F. Pl. con- 
tinue the entire line to Praxagora, 
reading kal pù karaĝeis Yyevðopkýoct, kar- 
Tjcaro yàp da roro. And this reading 
has been followed by every editor, 
although the distribution of the speakers 
has varied. H. and the editions before 
Bergk leave the first four words to 
Praxagora, and give the last four to 
Blepyrus, and so Blaydes. Bergk and 
Meineke give the entire line to Ble- 
pyrus. Meanwhile Bentley had pro- 
posed BA. kåv uy karaÓ5j ; TIP. Wwevdop- 
KNTEL, KAKTHTUTO yap Sta rovro. Tyrwhitt 
trisected the line, BA. kal py Karadeis ; 
TIP. yeudopxnoet. BA. kdkrjaaro yap da 
rovro, and so Holden. Meineke in his 
critical notes proposed to leave the 
first three words to Praxagora, and to 
give the last five to Blepyrus. And 
this division is followed by Velsen. 
I should have mentioned that P' has 
WevSoudcer for wWevdopxioe, and that 
Blaydes changes the final rovro into 
TOUTI. 


604. ro. R. H. F. valgo. 


torov P!. 


tt P!.— xara 
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R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. «ara F. P'. the other edi- 
tions before Portus. 

605. oùôèv F. P'. Fracini, Le Fevre 
(in notes), Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 
oi ey R. H. the other editions before 
Brunck.—zevia R. H. vulgo. 
BP’ 

609. mpórepóv y R. H. F. vulgo. 
mporo) y P'.—4 raîp H. F. vulgo. órep 
R. à rà» P!. Brunck.—óre roio: R. H. F. 
vulgo. roórow: P'.—vépuos MSS. Kuster, 
recentiores. vópots: edd. before Kuster. 
Le Fevre therefore proposed vóporsiv 
éxpdpeba.—diexpapyeba MSS. and all edi- 
tions before Meineke. 
Meineke, recentiores; an emendation 
which is tempting but unnecessary. 

611. BovrAnrat (without roîrov) Le 
Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster (in 
notes), Bergler (in notes), Brunck, re- 
centiores. BovAnrat roûrov P!. Le Fevre, 
Kuster, Bergler. BovAerat robrov H. F. 


mvevpatt 


Poe mes No 
Er éxpmueba 


all editions before Le Fevre. Bovdei- 
ra R. 
618. EvyxaradapOev H. vulgo. vyra- 


radpadav R. F. In P!. the word is 
omitted, abd oix is written in its place. 
—mpoix abrà R. H. vulgo. mpoiká y avrais 
P. mpoika (alone) F. 

614. ovyxaraxeioOac Brunck, recen- 
tiores.  £vykaraketc0a. R. H. and all 
editions before Brunck. vyxaradapdeiv 
F. P'. Junta, Gormont. 

615. ef mávres. No known MS. has 
this reading, but it was doubtless found 
in the MS. or MSS. from which Marco 
Musuro derived the text of Aldus, and 
has been followed by every editor of 
Aristophanes except those hereinafter 
mentioned. ov mávres R. H. Fracini, 
Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen; whilst 
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Gelenius, Rapheleng, and Portus make 
ob or of out of the oiv and eì, or the 
ovy and o? preceding mávres. mávres yàp 
PL F. has simply wdvres without either 
ei or ov.—iaow R. H. vulgo. 
F. P!. Junta, Gormont. 

616. mì «5» MSS. vulgo, but P*. pre- 
fixes drt vov to the line.—xal (grjaovat 
R. Fracini, Gelenius, recentiores. xal 
Qnroiow H. and all editions (except 
Fracini) before Gelenius. (»ro)cw (with- 
out kai) F. P!. 


TIP. ody? paxovvra mepi rod; 
BA, xai cot roioUrov imapger. 


R 
soaciv 
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618. tmoxpovoe: R. H. F. vulgo. ro- 
phoe P! 

619. cuvdpev R. F. Biunck, recen- 
tiores. évvôpev H. P!. edd. veteres. 

621-2. oiyi pryodyrar . . . tmapger. 
These two lines have had a singular 
fate. In all the editions before Brunck, 
line 621 disappeared entirely with the 
exception of the first two words, the 
copyist confusing them with ihe last 
two words: thus, Aldus wrote— 


TIP. rod ph fuyxarabdapbeiv, 


A new form was introduced by Fracini, who wrote — 


TIP. obxl paxotvrat. 


BA. rep! cod. 


TIP. rod pù fuyxaradapdeiv. 


BA. kal col TÒ nept rotroy D?) payeoOat. 


Fracini's last five words were obviously 
a mere gloss on rorwîrov. Then, to use 
Kuster's words, “Bisetus utramque lec- 
tionem in unam quasi massam conflat, 
ut versum integrum reddat. Sed quid 
multa? ^ Expectandi sunt meliores 
codices, qui facem in his tenebris prae- 
ferant. Multa quidem, fateor, hic ario- 
lari liceret; sed quis praestare possit, 


obxi paxoüvrat BA. mept tod; 


Kal got rovotroy buápte. 


These were the three types which, with 
inconsiderable variations (such as god 
for rod and imdpyet for imdp£e), stood 
their ground until Brunck, from Pt, 
introduced for the first time the two 
lines in their entirety. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the earlier 
editions, and (with one or two excep- 
tions) the readings given from the 
printed editions commence with Brunck. 

621. mepi cod MSS. Brunck changes 
this into zepi rov; takes it from Praxa- 


BA. xal 


ea esse Aristophanis?” The good sense 
of Kuster's last words has been entirely 
ignored by subsequent critics, "qui 
multa ubique ariolantur, quae esse Ari- 
stophanis, nemo credere potest." The 
combined verse of which Kuster speaks 
is found in the editions which go by 
the name of Scaliger and Le Fevre. 


TIP, mepl rod pù fvvearabapety. 
col TÒ mepi Tavde paxerba. 


gora, and gives it to Blepyrus, as in the 
following line. And he is followed by 
subsequent editors except Meineke and 
Velsen. Dobree proposed ody paxotvrat, 
nepi cod Üdppei, py Seions, oxi paxoUvrat 
Iíepi rod py cot Evyxaradapéeciv, “ omnia 
scilicet, Praxagorae." And so Meineke 
and (as regards 621) Velsen. But H. 
has BA. before the second odx! paxotvrai. 
And this seems right. 

622. mepi rod ÉvykaraDapÜciv. Here I 
have hit upon the same reading as 
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Velsen. The MSS. read ro? p) karaSap- 
8etv, and so Brunck and all subsequent 
editors except Meineke and Velsen. 
Both Bisetus and Dobree, as we have 
seen, and following them  Meineke, 
attach mepù rod to £vykaraBapÓeiv, but 
retain the u}, and Dobree and Meineke 
insert got. But I think that the sense 
requires the omission of uj, and accord- 
ingly, with Velsen, I have substituted 
sept Tov for ro) uij.—kov. kai MSS. vulgo. 
—imápfe H. Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus, Scaliger, Le Fevre, Bergler, 
Bothe, Blaydes. tmipye R. F. P!. Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, and (except as afore- 
said) recentiores. The other editions 
before Brunck have Fracini's reading, 
in which the word does not occur. 

623. vuérepov R. F. Junta, Gormont, 
Bentley, Bergler, Dindorf, recentiores. 
nuerepov H. P'. and (except as aforesaid) 
all editions before Diudorf, giving of 
course the sentence to Praxagora. Here 
again, as at 495 supra and elsewhere, 
Brunck's unfair animadversion upon 
Bergler met with a speedy retribution. 
"Mendose Junta," he says, "épérepov, 
quod inepte revocavit Berglerus, non 
videns haec ex ipsa sententia mulieri 
continuari debere." Soon afterwards 
the Ravenna MS§, and (as a matter of 
criticism) the supreme authority of 
Bentley were found to support the 
reading adopted by Bergler; modern 
critics have no doubt of its accuracy; 
and for my own part the words seem 
to me to be appropriate to Blepyrus 
only. Praxagora could hardly have 
said that her plan for the women had 
something to recommend it.—rw' H. 
Brunck, recentiores. tiv’ R. F. PL 
editions before Brunck. But the old 
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editions understand the passage rightly 
enough. 

625. dev£ovra. MSS. vulgo. Having 
regard to the form Badiovvrac at the end 
of the verse, Mr. R. J. Walker in Class. 
Review, viii. 18, proposes to read $ev£oir- 
ra: here. But the probability is not 
sufficient to justify a change in the 
text.—ézi rots dé R. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. émi ôè robs H. F. Pl. editions 
before Brunck. 

626. of $avAórego. MSS. vulgo. ai 
gavAdrepat Brunck, apparently per in- 
curiam, since he does not mention the 
alteration in his notes, and retains 
of $avAórepo: two lines below. He is, 
however, followed by Bekker and Bothe. 

627. emi roiow Sypoototow R. Kuster, 
recentiores. emi vois Sypocinow H. F. 
editions before Kuster. émi roi òn- 
poatow P, 

628. This line isunfortunately omitted 
in F. Pl oi $awrepo, as two lines 
above, R. H. vulgo. This cannot be 
right: and two suggestions have been 
made for correcting it. The first is 
Tyrwhitt's. ‘‘Tllud sane of $avAórepoi, 
quod in v. 628 secundo occurrit, et plane 
otiosum est, ab Aristophane profectum 
esse non possum credere. Libenter 
igitur scriberem, stigmate post v. 627 
posita; Kok é£ésra: mapa roit kaNois kal 
Tois peydhos karadapbeiv."—Tyrwhitt, 
“Tyrwhitti conjecturam probat Por- 
sonus apud Gaisfordium ad Marklandi 
Supplices p. 206."— Elmsley. The rois 
peyáAois is introduced by way of contrast 
to rois pixpois in the following verse; 
but it is not a likely expression in itself, 
nor is rois pixpois free from suspicion. 
I, like others before me, think that the 
allusion to Lysicrates in line 630 makes 
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it probable that in line 629 we should 
read otpois for pexpois. And if we look 
to lines 701-705 infra to see who are 
there contrasted with rois oipois kal rots 
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aicxpois, we light upon rois ebmpezéaw. 
So that, following Tyrwhitt's lead, we 
might read here: 


Kove éfégro mapà rots: xadois rois T' eÜmpeméow karabapOetv 


Tais: *yvvai£i, mply àv rots alexpots xoi rois cipots xaplaara. 


The second suggestion is by Hirschig, 
who would omit the words kal rypicove’ 
emt roisw Sypociaow of davAórepot as 
a gloss, and read dmó ro? Ocímvov, koi 
e&éarat mapa toist xadois karaDapÜetv. 
This also seems to me very probable. 
On the whole, however, I have thought 
it better to retain the lines unaltered, 
merely, with Dindorf and Bergk, en- 
closing the second oi gavddrepor in 
brackets. Velsen omits them, marking 
a lacuna. Meineke gives them to Ble- 
pyrus, placing after them a note of 
interrogation: but they would surely 
make a very unmeaning question in his 
mouth. Blaydes adopts Tyrwhitt’s 
suggestion. I had not observed that 
Blaydes also suggests for kai rois peyd- 
Ao either xai rois ceuvois Or mois T' 
ebmpenéaw. 

629. raic« yvvai£t mpiv dv Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen, following the views of 
Elmsley at Medea 218. rais: yvvaifiv 
mpw R. P'. Bergler, and (except as 
aforesaid) recentiores. rats yvvaifiv mpiv 
H. F. Aldus, Junta. rais yvvac£i npiv the 
other editions before Kuster. 
varé piv Le Fevre (in notes), Kuster.— 
pukpois R. H. F. vulgo. jxpoioor P’. 
cipois was suggested by Lennep and 
Bergk, and is read by Velsen.—xapisov- 
rat H. vulgo. xaepicovra: R. xapi F. 
xepis P'. “auctore Porsono legendum 
xapioac6a," Elmsley in his note to 
Tyrwhitt partly quoted on the preceding 


Taigi yv- 


verse. And so Reisig, and Elmsley him- 
self on Medea 215. 

631. nuori y R. P'. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. The y is omitted in all 
editions before Brunck. dyporixjy H, F. 

633. This line, again, is omitted in F. 
Pl éuBad ëxov R. Invernizzi, recentiores, 
except as hereinafter mentioned. é¢ufad 
(without fxev) H. éepBad y editions 
before Brunck. éuBas 0j y Le Fevre 
(in notes), Brunck. Before the true 
reading was known Bentley jotted down 
“Forte propria nomina sub illis latent 


"Orav "Eufla8ía y cin Updrepos” ; and in 


a note on Hesychius, 'Eugjáütov' maie 
émi voro, Heinsius had written “vide 
Aristoph. in loco corrupto Eccles. 633." 
These suggestions are superseded by the 
discovery of R.’s reading, yet Meineke, 
reverting to them, introduces ’EpBadior 
into the text, and is followed by Velsen. 
—mporépo Le Fevre (in notes), Brunck, 
Bekker, Velsen. mpórepos R. H. vulgo. 

684. Oampa£ápevos R. H. vulgo. mapa- 
rafdpevos F, P. Junta, Gormont. 

635. abro? R. P!. Le Fevre, recentiores. 
abro) F. H. editions before Le Fevre. 

636. &aycyvónkew R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Owywéóckew H. F. P. editions 
before Brunck.—7i ôè 97 R. H. vulgo. 
ti Sai ô} F. P. Junta, Gormont.—rarépas 
yàp Le Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. marépas (without yàp) R. 
F. P'. editions before Kuster. mpacav 
H., but mpas is merely a contraction, 
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retained in the oldest editions, for 
marépas, and av represents some other 
word, probably yap.—roict xpóvoww R. 
H. Kuster, recentiores. 
editions before Kuster. 
rois xpóvois P. 

638. é£5e R. H. F. vulgo. 
is omitted in Pl—rére 
ndvra MSS. vulgo. The róv is quite out 
of place, and Blaydes writes mávr óvra, 
which makes a strange jingle with 
yépovra; while Velsen removes dy£ovc" 
from its place in the line, and wrote 
dyfovow after é£5s. róre seems a simpler 
alteration. 

639. övra R. F. P! Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. čovra H. Aldus, Junta, and 
the other editions before Gelenius. 

641. émirpéper H. F. PL vulgo. ème 
rpivee R. Fracini.—éped’ R. P!. Fracini, 
Zanetti, recentiores. čpX H. F. ép 
Aldus, Junta, Gormont. 

643. ròv éxelvou, sc. marépa, that is the 
father of the infervener. This seems to 
me the right reading, giving the right 
meaning. I have no doubt that Le 
Fevre supposed his suggestion roy éavroÜ 
would mean the same thing, but it would 
real mean the father of the striker, 
and was rightly condemned by Bentley. 
abrov exeivoy MSS. vulgo. 
Bothe. aróv xetvos Bergk.—rinry H. F. 
vulgo. róyg PD. 
Kuster, recentiores. dpaar MSS. editions 
before Kuster. 

645. AcuxdAogos. AevkoAóQos R. Fracini, 
and all subsequent editions before 
Kuster. Aevxodddas H. F. P'. Aldus and 
Junta. Kuster silently restored the 
reading of Aldus, which has since been 
followed.—rárrav (as elsewhere in Ari- 
stophanes) Brunck, recentiores. 


Toigt xpdvoire 
rois xpóvoiwn F. 


The word 


mavra. Tov 


airod keivov 


rørte R.—dpacw 


mámav 
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MSS. editions before Brunck.—xahet 
R. F. P! Junta, recentiores, except as 
hereafter mentioned. «adj H. Aldus. 
kaAot Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk. 

647. parjoceey R. H. vulgo. pose 
F. P!.—airot Bekker, recentiores. airov 
MSS. editions before Bekker. Mehler 
suggests o’ aórov. Bergk says “Malim 
airdy,” but this is probably only de- 
signed to support his own ridiculous 
suggestion, that this degraded Aristyllus 
is meant for the great and noble philo- 
sopher, some of whose theories the poet 
is here engaged in caricaturing, a sug- 
gestion so irrational, that I should not 
have thought it worthy of mention, had 
not Mr. Browning been deluded into 
taking it seriously, and introducing it 
into the poem which he calls “ Ari- 
stophanes' Apology.” 

648. y à» R. F. P'. vulgo. p à» H. 
Aldus. ray (probably Bentley, though 
in the Classical Journal his marginal 
note is given as rv áv) Lenting, Cobet 
(N. L. 60), Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. But the particle y seems re- 
quired—If he kiss me, he shall at all 
events smart for it. 

649. mpórepov R. H. P. vulgo. rò 
mpórepoy F.—yéyovey R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. yeyove H. F. P'. edd. before 
Brunck.—zpiv R. H. P. vulgo. 

650. dos py R. H. vulgo. os ob uù 
F. P’. Junta, Gormont.—@eAnon R. H. F. 
vulgo. qoe Pi—ererdvOe R. F. P!. 
Kuster, Bergler, Bergk. émemnóvónv H. 
editions before Kuster. Bentley saw 
that this would not do, and wrote “ Lege 
émenóvÜew vel -0g Attice.” Of course 
he was well aware that either form was 
equally correct, but Brunck, a great 
offender in substituting the forms which 


mpos F. 
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were used by the Athenians only, for 
those which were used by the Athenians 
in common with the other Hellenic 
peoples, wrote émemóvÓg in defiance of 
all the MSS. and (save as aforesaid) has 
been followed by subsequent editors. 

651. ris R. F. PL vulgo. 
è: H. F. P.. vulgo. ot à R. 

652. Aurapg Bentley (referring to 
Plutus 616), Bothe, recentiores. Aurapóc 
‘R. H. F. edd. before Bothe, except 
Brunck and Bekker, who with P!. read 
Awmapór, a very probable reading, as an 
epithet of deimvor. 

654. jpeis R. H. F. vulgo. úpeis P'.— 
toavodpev R. H. P'. vulgo. qavodpev F. 

655. jv res R. vulgo. jns F. & ris H. 
órav Pl.—ro R. H. vulgo. The old 
editions write it rẹ but this was cor- 
rected by Bentley and Bergler. ray F. 
ris P, 

656. éxrice: H. F. P'. vulgo. «río R.— 
où yàp Tey kowàv y éari MSS. vulgo. Not 
realizing that some such preposition as 
ex is to be understood from the pre- 
ceding móóev, some critics have endea- 
voured to introduce ex here. Blaydes 
says “où yàp O7 'k ràv kow&v ye Cobet. 
Quod recipiendum duxi." He then pro- 
pounds three conjectures of his own. 
(2) oix ek 


(8) êk yàp r&v kowàv 


Tjs H.—oot 


(1) où 05 'k ray Koway y oti. 
vv KowQv y eor. 
y o)xi His third conjecture he intro- 
duces into the text; and so, with the 
change of ex into dé, Velsen. 

657. ikat R. H. vulgo. ikara F. P'.— 
rovri ĝè mócovs Le Fevre (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores, except as hereafter 
mentioned. rovri mogovs editions before 
Kuster, except that Junta has rovri móc". 
Bentley suggested rovri ye mwócovs or 
The MS. readings are 


Touri y ómócovs. 


te 
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Touti nooo’ H. F. rovrttmddw P'. rovrl r 
oros R. This last reading looks very 
like rovri rotmos, and Meineke accord- 
ingly reads rovri rofmos o’, in which 
he is followed by Holden and Velsen. 
Between these two readings rovii € 
"ócovs and rovri rovmos oe, ib is very 
difficult to decide. The latter comes 
nearer to the MSS., and the rejoinder 
of Chremes, which immediately follows, 
is perhaps more suitable to a definite 
statement made than to a question 
put by the preceding speaker, though 
the question sufficiently indicates the 
speaker's opinion. On the other hand 
the former reading is far more in 
the tone which Blepyrus has assumed 
throughout the dialogue, and is just 
like his interruption in 562 supra. And 
on the whole, though with great hesita- 
tion, I have thought it best to retain it. 
Blaydes reads Touri 8é y daovs. 

658. raórp yvópņv Reisig, Dindorf, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. ratrnv yvó- 
pov MSS. vulgo. ratty yroun y Toup.— 
TáÀav ouver’ R. H. vulgo. 
F. P!. Blaydes. 

659. évós etvexa MSS. vulgo. évós obvexa 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Dindorf, Meineke, 
Holden. Meineke is so resolute in his 
determination to keep Aristophanes to 
one form that he actually changes 
évexey in the earlier part of the line to 


[4 
ouveka. 


TüÀar eivek 


660. é£aprgra: H. F. P! vulgo. é£ap- 
vetrat R. 
661. mavrev R. H. F. vulgo. mávroes 


PL mávras Junta. drtwv is omitted by 
F. P'. and Junta. 

662. «à ge Siddoxer. The reason for 
this reading is given in the Commen- 


tary. eô ye dddaoxas MSS. vulgo. 
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663. rìs aixetas R. Bekker, Blaydes. 
And this is the form which both Dawes 
(ad loc.) and Elmsley prefer. ''Scri- 
bendum aixei,” says the latter critic 
on Soph. Oed. Col. 748, “ ostendit ana- 
logia. Substantiva omnia ab adjectivis 
in -js derivata, aut e? dipthongum ut 
evoéBeca aut correptum ut dyadia, in 
penultima habent apud Atticos. Recte 
igitur dekea ab detkns, atkera ab alijs." 
rns aixias H. F. P'. vulgo. But the geni- 
tive has offended some, and Dawes pro- 
posed ras aikeías. The genitive, how- 
ever, appears to depend upon some 
such word as vv rijv, Or TÒ Tipņpa, 
understood after éxricovow. Others have 
objected to the article ris. “ Vix puto 
articulum unquam addi in aixias 0Bpews, 
ete., dixy,” says Dobree, and he there- 
fore proposes rjv aixias, which is intro- 
duced into the text by Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, and Velsen. But Dobree's 
remark that you would always say 
UBpews iky not ris UBpews Oixn, and the 
like, though true, seems quite irrelevant 
here; where the meaning is that “they 
who strike others will pay the penalty 
of their assault, not “will have an 
action of assault brought against them.” 
—rimrovres MSS. Junta, Gormont, Por- 
tus, recentiores. «Aémrovres the other 
editions before Portus. Bentley sug- 
gested AnPO<vres. 

664. iBpitwow R. P'. Kuster, recen- 
tiores. iSpitwo.H. and, except as herein- 
after mentioned, the editions before 
Kuster. ógpi(ovo: F. Junta, Gormont. 

665. ravrns R. Bekker, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. rairny H. F. P!. the other 
editions before Bergk. 

€66. avis R. Invernizzi, recentiores. 
The word is omitted by H. F. P'. and all 
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the editions before Invernizzi. 'To sup- 
ply the missing foot, Le Fevre proposed 
to insert é£5s before bBpieira: and Kuster 
morore before gavdos. Bentley and 
Tyrwhitt proposed oùôeìs after havdas, 
and Brunck so read. 

667. KAdper perdv abró Brunck, recen- 
tiores. All the editions before Bergler 
read kheyrarue rò pavrot. Kuster observed 
that this was not in accordance with 
Attic usage. “Nam Attici," he said, “non 
solent vocabulum e post articulum 70 
elidere, sed potius per crasin duas illas 
syllabas in unam contrahere, dicentes 
Tobpavro), ut robuóv pro Tò épóv, robmos 
for rò &ros et sexcenties alia." He there- 
fore proposed a reading which he found 
in Suidas (to which Bentley had already 
called attention) kdéyat, peróv abró. 
And Bergler so reads. And this is found 
to be the reading of all the MSS. But 
both Brunck and Porson pointed out 
that the true reading must be «déyer, 
and this is universally accepted. 

668. oiko: ye R. H. valgo. oikor (omit- 
ting ye) F. Pt. 

669. ovè ğvye...mpórepov. These words 
are taken from Praxagora and given to 
Blepyrus (as a question) by Dobree, 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. But this 
is a change for the worse. It leaves 
Praxagora's speech a mere pointless 
jest : and the orep mpórepov is quite in 
her style, as supra 609. For 6ópa( 
(MSS. vulgo), Meineke and Holden 
write @ipao’, I know not why. 

670. doce. Bergk proposes ddcets, 
which Meineke reads. The alteration 
must have occurred to everybody, but 
the third person is more in accord with 
what follows. 

671. éxeivov xoptetrar R. F. PL. Inver- 
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nizzi, recentiores. kopteîras éxetvov H. 
editions before Invernizzi. 

672. kvßeúrovo R. H. F. vulgo. xvBei- 
covcw P'. Brunck, Bothe. This is 
doubtless a correction by P!. to save the 
metre, since H. F. P!. and all editions 
before Invernizzi read äp. But Inver- 
nizzi and all subsequent editors have àp'. 
Both Invernizzi and Bekker attribute 
this reading to R., and I think that this 
must be right, for Invernizzi could not 
have invented it himself. In 668 they 
attribute dpa to R. as well as the other 
MSS. On the other hand, Velsen says 
that R. reads ápa in 668, and that with 
this exception all the MSS. read épa 
both in 668 and 672. Velsen is a most 
careful and excellent transcriber, but 
in this case I think that he must be 
wrong.—évOpwro MSS. vulgo. ávÓpemo: 
Dindorf, Bergk, recentiores. But the 
article seems quite out of place here. 

673. rjv dé Siatray R. H. P. vulgo. 
thy Siaray F. Junta, Gormont.—amácw 
R. Pi Kuster, recentiores. mao. H. F. 
editions before Kuster. 

674. cvppnéao’ R. H. vulgo. 
FE pi 

675. es dAMjAovs R. Pl. Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Bothe, Bergk. Dindorf 
suggested eie aÀAjA ev, which is read by 
Meineke and Holden. ws dddydovs H. 
F. vulgo. But the dore and ós, so 
close together, would be very inhar- 
monious. 

676. rà dixaornpira H. and (except that 
it has Owkarjpia) R. vulgo. 
Stkaornpia F. P'.—croiàs R. H. vulgo. 
oroas F. P! Brunck (not knowing that 
any MSS. had orods) read orwas, and is 
followed by Invernizzi and Bothe. But 
Elmsley (at Heracleidae 431) shows that 


cvppr£as 


rà Oe 
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orad is the true spelling, like roù, fou, 
xpoiá. A similar difference occurs infra 
684, 686.—d»0pàras mavra R. F. P' 
vulgo. dv0pàv ‘ndvra H. 

678. maSapioow R. P'. Bekker, recen- 
tiores. maidapíowi H. F. editions before 
Bekker. 

680. xápiév ye R. F. P!. vulgo. 
te H. and Aldus only. 

681. xaradjow H. F. P!. vulgo. xaéjoo 
R. 


682. kåra orjcaca H. vulgo. kâra 


xápiév 


oroar R. kataotoara F. Pl—éfos àv 
MSS. vulgo. "Correxi 
Blaydes. 

683. árin H. F. P'. vulgo. dane R. 

684. knpúće R. H. vulgo. xfópv£e F. 
knpúćņ Pl. xnptén Velsen, placing a 
comma after Oeurvei, but this seems to 
make no sense. l 

685. rò dé Oar ès rhv mapa ravrqv R. 
and (with eis for és) H. vulgo. rò 62 
Or €or wap’ abrijv F. rovs 8 èk rev Ora 
map atri». P, attempting, as usual, to 
correct the line. Brunck, knowing no 
MS. but P?., altered the rò 8e 075v of the 
common reading into rovs 65r, with 
Aaxóvras understood. 

687. kánrociw R. H. Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores.  xámroci. F. P! Fracini, 
Grynaeus, Gelenius, Portus, Scaliger, 
Le Fevre. kdpmrooc: all editors (except 
as aforesaid) before Portus. And one 
would certainly have expected Praxa- 
gora's emphatic “ Mà Aia but to dine " 
to be a retort upon something more 
unlike dining than “To gobble."—óro 
H. F. vulgo. óro R. órav P'. The true 
arrangement of this line was first pointed 
out by Bentley and Tyrwhitt. 

688. rovrovs H. F. P. vulgo. 
R.—dzeAàow R. H. P. vulgo. dureddou 
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F.—üravres MSS. Brunck, recentiores. 
&ravras editions before Brunck. 

689. otk £crav R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. o?« gore H. F. and 
(save as aforesaid) editions before Por- 
tus. 

690. mapé£opev R. H. F. vulgo. mapééo 
PL “ fortasse recte," says Dr. Blaydes, 
not observing, I presume, that the next 
line commences with a vowel. 

692. drewiw H. P. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. ärer: F. editions before Brunck. 
åmo R. 

693. karà ras ovs R. H. vulgo. 
xara diddous F. Pt. 

694. darò ôeinvov F. P'. and (the -ov 
being a correction of -ov) H. vulgo. 
G6 ToU Oecrvov R. 


695. A€Lovow R. H. P'. vulgo. Aéfovei 


ovkere P! 


F. 
699. mpórepor R. H. Pl. vulgo. mórepov 
F. Junta, Gormont. 

701. rois edmpenéow & Bentley, Din- 
dorf, Bergk, recentiores. rois Ó' ebmpe- 
néow MSS. editions before Brunck. rois 
© ebmpenéciv y Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bothe. 

709. of $avAórepo. MSS. vulgo. ai 
QavAórepa: Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 

703. épobc:ww R. H. vulgo. épotor F. 
PL—6eé« R. H. vulgo. eds F. P’ 
Junta. 

706. mpotepas R. H. vulgo. mpórepov 
F. mporo? P' Dr. Blaydes changes 
the datives into accusatives in this and 
the preceding line.—fwetp R. H. Ph 
vulgo. «vei F. 

707. XaBévras R. H. vulgo. 
F. P!. Junta, Gormont. 

709. mpo6ipow: MSS. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. mpovpas editions before 
Brunck. 
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710. raòr R. H. F. vulgo. rotr’ Pl— 
dpéoxe: R. F. P'. vulgo. dpéoxew H. 

711. «dp R. Brunck, recentiores. dp’ 
H. F. Pl editions before Brunck. Le 
Fevre proposed viv, and so Bentley. 

718. xnpixaway MSS. Junta, Grynaeus, 
Kuster, recentiores. Anpvxaway the other 
editions before Kuster. 

714. dváyky R. H. P* vulgo. dv- 
ayky F. 

716. eùčwynoðbe H.F. P!. vulgo. ebexeto6c 
R.—cef$uepov MSS. edd. before Brunck. 
Tjuepov Brunck, Bekker, recentiores. 
This is, of course, Brunck's constant 
fallacy of changing the Atticum into 
the magis Aiticum. He acknowledges 
that ojpepor is bene, but thinks it minus 
bene than rnpepor. 

717. ebwynodpecba R. Scaliger (in 
notes) Le Fevre (in notes), Kuster, 
recentiores. c«dwxnodueOa H. Pl. edd. 
before Kuster. evoynodpeba F. 

719. rovroyé Bentley, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. roiro ri H. F. P! edd. before 
Brunck. rovrori R. 

720. gyworv abra. R. H. P'. vulgo. 
éxoot atta F. abra. means the women 
who form the Chorus. Not understand- 
ing this, Brunck altered the words into 
éxopey abra, which is followed by 
Invernizzi. And indeed Scaliger had 
previously suggested éyopev.. Invernizzi, 
however, in his note (“incredibili sagaci- 
tate," says Dindorf in his notes to that 
edition) suggested u} 'xeciw which Bothe 
adopts, with atirai. Bergk has ¢yoow 
avrai. i 

721. ovxt MSS. vulgo. 
den, Meineke. 

724. karovákyv Tyrwhitt,  Dobree, 
Meineke, recentiores.  xarev»áxg Gry- 
naeus, Bergler, and the subsequent edi- 
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tions before Meineke. kxareváky MSS. 
and the other edd. before Bexgler. 

725. mapaxokovbo R. H. Pt. vulgo. 
mapakoXovOGy F. Junta. 

726. A€ywot por radi R. F. P. vulgo. 
Aéyoot pe radi H. Junta. Blaydes pro- 
poses four corrections (1) Aéywou raŭrá 
ue, (2) radi Aéyoot pe, (3) Aéywor rotat, 
(4) Aéyopat road!. He himself introduces 
the third, and Velsen the second, into 
the text. 

727. Óavpá(ere R. F. P. vulgo. 
cera: H. 

728. éya & MSS. vulgo. ¢ywye Brunck, 
Invernizzi.—dyopdvy ye R. F. Pt. vulgo. 
dyopay re H. 

729. mpoxeproduat R. H. vulgo. mpo- 
xetpodpa F. P!.—x«á£eráco R. H. F. vulgo. 
kdferá(o Pl. «á£eró Cobet, Holden, 
Velsen.—After this line R. has XOPOY 
in the text, and so Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden, and Velsen. The other MSS. 
have no trace of a Chorus, but Brunck 
rightly thought that a Choral Ode must 
have dropped out somewhere, and un- 
fortunately fixed its place two lines 
above, after 6avpá(ere. This, indeed, 
was his reason for changing yà 8’ into 
éyoy. Stil more unfortunately, when 
the Ravenna MS. was discovered, Din- 
dorf removed XOPOY from this place, 
where it is absolutely required, to the 
very unsuitable place which Brunck 
had guessed for it. And so Blaydes. 

730. xópe ot R. H. vulgo. F. and P. 
omit the od.—dciipo «waxópa MSS. vulgo. 
8eóp' 7 kwaxópa Bachmann, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

782. évrerpiupévg MSS. vulgo. Aldus, 
Fracini, and Gelenius have rerpippévn 
in the text, but in each case the 
marginal Scholium gives évrerpiupérg. 
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788. orpépao’ F. PL Le Fevre (in 
notes), Kuster, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter mentioned. ozpépaca R. H. 
editions before Kuster. rpéyaoa Cobet, 
Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

735. ob8 ay, ei R. F. P? Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, Portus, Kuster, and all subsequent 
editors before Bergk. oi0 à» eis H. and 
(save as aforesaid) all editions before 
Kuster. The ellipse of the words 
“would you be more black," is no doubt 
very strange. Bentley proposed oùðapâs, 
Or où yàp i}, Or ov yàp ovv. Dobree in 
his note on Porson's Plutus 886, sus- 
pected that a line had dropped out, 
but in his Addenda to that note, ob- 
served that the ellipse might bedefended 
by Lysistrata 307, ovxoty àv, el rà pév 
£o xr... In his own Adversaria, 
published after his death, he again 
advances the theory of a lost line. 
Halbertsma proposed ós dv «i which is 
adopted by Bergk, Blaydes, and Velsen. 
Meineke reads oi’ år ei, which is followed 


by Holden. 
786. érvyee R. H. F. vulgo. érvxy P. 
Junta. 


737. 18 » MSS. Le Fevre (in notes), 
Bentley, Brunck, recentiores. 10. edd. 
before Brunck. 

788. dépe R. H. Pt. vulgo. po F. 

741. vixrwop R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, 
Bergk, Holden, Blaydes. vv«ràv H. F. P?. 
vulgo. 

742. ó riv oxagny R. H. vulgo. F. 
and P!. omit the ô, and so Junta.—AaBov 
MSS. vulgo. Meineke conjectured Aaya», 
which seems in every way an alteration 
for the worse, but Blaydes and Velsen 
adopt it. 

743. @addovis xabiorn MSS. Grynaeus, 
Brunck, recentiores. @adAovs kal kata rg 
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editions (except Grynaeus) before 
Brunck. They make 743 a complete 
sentence, “ bring the olive branches and 
set them here," placing a colon after 
742, and leaving the words rà xnpia to 
shift for themselves. Le Fevre and 
Bentley saw that xópi(e referred to ra 
xnpia and proposed xai Oaddovs xabiorn, 
but the MS. reading removes all diffi- 
culty. 

744. rà rpiroð R. F. vulgo. rò rpid? 
H. Aldus, Junta. ròv rpimo8" P!. Zanetti 
and Farreus have rpízoBó omitting the 
TÓ. 

746. ANHP P. gives no name to the 
new comer; but the other MSS. and 
most of the early editions call him 
vip or dAdos Hedwrds, a niggard. This 
is so obviously a misdescription, that 
later editors changed the name into 
ANHP B. At last Beer came out with 
a fatuous suggestion that this restive 
and turbulent fellow is none other than 
the patient Chremes, with whom he 
has not one single characteristic in 
common, and Meineke and Holden 
actually give bim that name in their 
editions. 

747. dvjp écoua. MSS. Junta, Gor- 
mont, Grynaeus, Brunck, recentiores. 
All the other editions before Brunck 
omit ávjp, no doubt because they mis- 
took it for the speaker's name ; indeed, 
Zanetti and Farreus preserve dv. in that 
capacity. Scaliger suggested vì) Av, 
which Kuster and (apparently) Bergler 
approved, but did not adopt. 

748. oddémoré y Porson, Elmsley (at 
Ach. 127), Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes, Velsen. y otóézor MSS. and 
the other editions before Bergk, who 
reads 'yó ovdémor’. 
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749. mpórusrov attra MSS. vulgo. 
“ Correxi mporiora rovro" Blaydes, and 
so Velsen. 

751. obres dvonrws R. H. Le Fevre 
(in notes), Kuster, recentiores. F. and 
Pi omit the otrws, and so do all the 
editions before Kuster.—éxBako MSS. 
vulgo. "Dedi dzofiaMo"" Blaydes. 

759. mpivåvèrmúðøpa Porson, Meineke, 
Holden, and Velsen.  mpiv éxridopa 
R. F. P'. Fracini, Grynaeus, Gelenius, 
Portus, and (exceptas herein mentioned) 
recentiores. piv éxrvOopar H. and the 
other editions before Portus. spiv àv 
wvOopat Elmsley (at Med. 215), Blaydes. 

754. métepov MSS. vulgo. Brunck 
changes this into mórepa, “ut magis 
Atticum." 

756. ores R. F. Pt. Junta, vulgo. 
otros H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, and 
the subsequent editions before Bergler. 
—ot rı p) MSS. vulgo. ob ri rov Brunck, 
Blaydes, Velsen. «€ re uù Holden, from 
à conjecture of Meineke. 

757. moymijv méumere R. F. P' Junta, 
Gormont, Brunck, recentiores. mou 
mépmere Fracini, Gelenius, Rapheleng. 
mopman méumerat the 
other editions before Brunck. 

758. aXX dmojépew P'. vulgo. adda 
$épuav R. H. F. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Rapheleng, Invernizzi. But all have 
dnopépew two lines below. 

799. dedoypevous R."H. vulgo. dediday- 
pevous F. P'. 

761. was; padiws MSS. vulgo. For 
mas we should rather have expected 
dros, and padiws is not very suitable 
tothe context; but none of theattempts 
to improve the text have been satis- 
factory, and we must needs take it as 
it stands. Bergk’s suggestionis A. kako- 
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daipay dpeis; B. vy róv Ala tév carip’ 
Meineke would 
add another line, A. môs; B. ei fadlos 


dmoico. A. datpovds. 
avrés rà gavro)? xpüjpar dmoflaAeis ráAav. 
Holden transposes several lines in the 
text, making them run thus—A. pà A? 
AAN dropéepew aùrà péAw rj wore. B. 
péAdets aropépew; A. may ye. B. màs; 
A. môs; padias, és tiv dyopàv xarà rovs 
Sedoypévous vópovs. B. Ny tov Ala róv 
Torpa, kaxobaipey ap’ ei, whilst Velsen, 
marking a lacuna in the text, proposes 
A. Oras; őre MéAAeis drreQépew rabrá y 
alto padias. 

762. otxt H. F. P! vulgo. ot R.— pe 
R. H. vulgo. F. omits the word. ye P! 

767. 76 rarrópevov H. F. P'. and almost 
all the old editions give the two lines 
from óri rò rarrópevov to pddtora mávrov, 
to the first citizen (Chremes). Tyrwhitt 
restored the humour of the passage by 
giving line 767 to the second citizen 
(the husband of the Second Woman); 
and he is followed by Bekker, Dindorf, 
Bergk, and all subsequent editors. In 
fact, however, R. has its mark for a new 
speaker here, and Fracini, Gelenius, and 
Rapheleng, all distribute the lines as 
Tyrwhitt does. 

769. où H. F. P'. vulgo. $06 R. 
Invernizzi.—é:avoct R. H. F. vulgo. 
davo P!. 

770. mpiv dv y o R. H. vulgo. 
y dv Bo F. apiv wep àv ido PL, with 
its usual inclination to emend by con- 
jecture.—ő ri Bovdeverac R. H. vulgo. 
drt Bodderat F. Junta, Gormont. 
Botdera P. again emending. 

772. éneidóygy MSS. vulgo. 
unv Brunck. sec6$copgac Blaydes. 

718. Aé£ovc: all printed editions. Aé- 
yovot MSS. The last word of these and 
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the three following lines is changed by 
Brunck from yàp into yoi», an altera- 
tion which is no improvement, and has 
found no acceptance. 

775. mávr all printed editions. mávra 
R. H. The word is omitted by F., and 
ov ye is substituted by Pl. For dmoAeis 
Reiske suggests dzóloi. 

776. ó Zeós aé y MSS. Brunck, re- 
centiores. ó Zeós o editions before 
Brunck, except Fracini, who omits cé y 
altogether. — émizpéyyove: MSS. vulgo. 
émvrpisyeie crept into the text of Gelenius, 
and held its place in all subsequent 
editions before Brunck. 

719. jpas R. H. F. vulgo. ópes F. 
of deoi R. PY. vulgo. Beoi (without oi) 
H. F. 

780. xepàv ye rv ayadpdroy so R. 
(except that for ye it had re). In- 
vernizzi followed R., but Reiske sug- 
gested ye, and this is adopted by Bekker, 
Dindorf, and all subsequent editors. 
xepàv re is in fact the reading of all 
the MSS. and all the editions before 
Brunck. The readings before the dis- 
covery of R. for ray dyaluárev were 
very perplexing. 
Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus, and Brunck, 
the latter, however, changing the pre- 
ceding re into ye. kai [dyá) para] (the 
latter word in brackets) Portus and 
subsequent editors before Brunck. xai 
ráyaluárov Zanetti, Farreus, and Raphe- 
leng. x«i (omitting dyd\para) and so 
leaving the line too short by an iambic 
dipody H. Aldus, Fracini, and Gele- 
nius. 

781. ebxópeoÓa R. P!. vulgo. evyopeia 
H. F. Junta. 

782. xép R. H. vulgo. 
xeipav Pl. 


kal ràyá^ para F. P! 
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783. ös rı MSS. vulgo. ócr« Bergler, 
Brunck, Invernizzi, Bothe. — decovr’ 
R. H. vulgo. óócovres F. Pl Junta, 
Gormont.—ózos R. H. F. vulgo. as P!. 
—r Aqwera P'. vulgo. ri Appera R. F. 
ris Aņnyerar H. 

784. ča pe rà» mpotpyov R. Portus, 
recentiores, except Brunck. ča pe ròv 
mpoŭpyov H. editions before Portus, ex- 
cept as after mentioned. ča rà» mpotpyov 
F. Junta, Gormont. ov y ča mpotpyou 
PL. whence Brunck read ov yé p ek 
mpobpyov. 

785. ouvderéa H. F. Pl Junta, Gor- 
mont, Portus, recentiores. cvwvOoréa R. 
and the other editions before Portus.— 
inds R. H. vulgo. jas F. P). 

788. rò pndé mepipeivavra R. H. vulgo. 
Tò 86 u) mapapeivavra F., P! rò òè uj 
map'peivavra Junta, Gormont. 

789. ri Spay R. F. P!. Gelenius, Portus, 
recentiores. ri dpas H. and the other 
editions before Portus. But I am not 
sure about Fracini, in whose edition, or 
at least in my copy of it, the final letter 
is very indistinct. 

791. yévorro R. H. PL. vulgo. yévgrac F. 

792. diua€ecev R. Fracini, recentiores. 
Ou£eiev H. F. Aldus, Junta. — Quj£etev P3. 

798. mavoawr àv H. F. P'. vulgo. 
mabcawr ap R. Invernizzi. 

794. mado’ R. PL vulgo. 
H. F. Junta. 

795. xaraeinv Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. xara@eiuny MSS. and the 
other editions.—jg7 yap ob AaBows ómot 
MSS. and all editions before Meineke. 
p) yàp ob AáBgs óro« Heindorf (note on 
Phaedo), Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. 
p) yap ody órov AáBns Blaydes, who con- 
tributes seven conjectures to the settle- 
ment of the difficulty: (1) that which he 
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has introduced into the text, ĉrov having 
been previously suggested by Lenting, 
and Aáfgs by Heindorf; (2) u) yàp obx 
ónóÜev Aáflns ; (8) wy ody rov AGBys per 
otv; (4) pi) ody óróðev AaBys pev otv ; (5) 
pù yàp où AdBys moĝév; (6) py yàp od 
Adfgs wadw; (V) ph yap odk Exns popet; 
Professor Palmer, in the essay to which 
reference has been made more than 
once, is so certain of his own emenda- 
tion that it is only fair to give his own 
words. “We conceive we have dis- 
covered the truereading and explanation 
beyond all controversy. Citizen A is 
hasting to comply with the decree of 
the women that all property must be 
collected in a common store, and is 
removing all his household goods to 
deposit them in the appointed place. 
Citizen B is a mocker, and tells him 
there is no hurry, that the men are 
likely to repent of having committed 
the city to the women. A says in the 
passage before us, ‘I'd be in a nice fix 
if I couldn't find a place to deposit my 
goods in,' thinking every one will be in 
such a hurry to obey the decree, that 
all available space in the agora will be 
taken up. To which Citizen B the 
mocker replies, if our view of the passage 
be right, ‘It would be more reasonable 
to fear you would not find room to 
throw them, uj yàp où Badors mot. Óáppet, 
karaOnoes Kav évns €hOns. You will find 
you will have space to put them down 
the day after to-morrow, never fear! 
At present it would be more reasonable 
to fear there will not be room enough 
in the agora to throw them about,’” 
158 Quarterly Review, 370. To me this 
suggestion seems most improbable. 

796. és MSS. vulgo. émy Brunck, 
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under the impression that the word was 
so written in his only MS. Pi: but 
according to Velsen évns is found in P!, 
as well as in R. H. F. 

797. rovrovs R. F. P! vulgo. rovros 
H.—rayd R. Bekker, recentiores. raxeis 
H. F. P'. editions before Bekker. 

798. 0ó£y H. F. Pi vulgo. ddéée R. 

799. otcovcw MSS. vulgo. xoptodow 
Velsen.—xopiowor. For this word Tyr- 
whitt proposed otcwot, on which Elmsley 
remarks, “Miror Tyrwhittum py otowor 
polius quam ju) 'véykoct scripsisse.” I 
do not understand that Elmsley pro- 
posed to read 'véykeci, but Dr. Blaydes 
introduces it into the text. 

800. jv 9é u) Kopicwor R. H. vulgo. 
F. and P'. omit this speech, and the 
next of Chremes, so that the words jv 
òè kpeirrovs Sot, ti; form the conclusion 
of this line. For this second py kouícoct 
Dobree proposed to read kwAvowot, and 
Meineke and Holden do so. 

801. payotped’ airois R. F. Pl. vulgo. 
povxotpeba rois H. payoúpeĝa rois Aldus 
and Junta. 

802. dey? éácas vulgo. Tyrwhitt 
suggested Ame: p edoas, which is adopted 
by Bergk and Velsen. The line is 
omitted in F. P., and the letters and 
accents being identical, it is impossible 
to say whether R. H. (and perhaps 
Aldus) read drew éáaas or drei p édoas. 
—kodvowor so I think we should read 
for the unmeaning moeAóg' avrà of the 
MSS.and editions. See the Commentary. 

806. wavy y àv oóv MSS, vulgo. 
y àv, of Blaydes. 

807. moàù yàp MSS. vulgo. odd} yàp 
Junta, Gormont. At the commence- 
ment of the line Meineke proposes to 
change the air’ elgevéyko: of the MSS. 


n 
mayu 
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and editions into aùroîs évéyxot, and the 
change is made by Blaydes and Velsen. 


808. mew ij R. H. PL vulgo. meis 
F. met» ei Junta, Gormont. 
809. KaAMpaxyos & MSS. vulgo. The 


ô’ is omitted in Aldus. 

810. meio R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gele- 
nius, and all subsequent editors before 
Brunck, and afterwards Dindorf, Bergk, 
and all subsequent editors except 
Blaydes, who reads mAeiv ye. mAetov P, 
and (altered from mAeíe) F. and all 
other editors. In H. F. P' and all 
editions before Dindorf the entire line 
was continued to the same speaker; but 
R. has the sign of a new speaker before 
micio, and the line is divided as in the 
text by Dindorf, Bergk, and all subse- 
quent editors.—KadXov R. H. F., vulgo. 
Kaddtoy P! 

812. ded ye MSS. vulgo. Sevdy ye 
Reisig, Blaydes. 3ewóv Cobet, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen. 

818. det yeyvdueva R. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. aiei ywópeva H. F. P'. edd. before 
Brunck. 

814. ob8ofe rò R. H. F. vulgo. 
rà P'. Brunck. 

816. eyndicdpeo @ R. H. vulgo. iyne- 
cdpeO F. PY. Junta, Gormont, Brunck, 
Bekker, Dindorf, Meineke, Holden, 
Blaydes. 

817. éyéve R. H. F. vulgo. éyiver 
P!.—8órpvs H. F. P! vulgo. 6 Bórpvs R. 

818. yrddoy R. F. P’. vulgo. yov 
H. Aldus.—yadkév R. H. F. vulgo. 
xadkods Pl. 

821. dvéxpay’ ó xnpvé R. H. vulgo. 
evékpaye krpvé F. P! 

822. yadxotv MSS. vulgo. yadkor 
Pollux (ix. segm. 93), Dindorf, Bergk, 
recentiores. 
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823. jets MSS. Junta, Grynaeus, 
Kuster, recentiores. In all the other 
editions before Kuster jets was omitted, 
and Scaliger proposes ri 8’; oi« évayxos 
roid’ Gravres Gpvupev; The discovery of 
the MS. reading has dispensed with 
Sealiger's conjecture; but Blaydes re- 
tains the ri 9' for rò 9'. 

825. reccapakoaris MSS. vulgo. rerra- 
pakoorijs Brunck, Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores.—éndpio’ R. P. Scaliger (in notes), 
Bergler (in notes), Brunck, recentiores. 
einépio’ H. F. edd. before Brunck. 

896. xeddus Kuster, recentiores. kaùĝùs 
MSS. edd. before Kuster.—Etpimidyy R. 
F. P. vulgo. Eépuriüns H. 

827. dre 0j & H. F. Pi Bentley 
(referring to 195 and 315 supra), Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. dre 05 0 R. Inver- 
nizzi. dre 9 jj 9 (or dre & HS for jr) 
the other editions before Bekker.— 
épuivero R. H. vulgo. é¢paiverar F. P! 
epaiverar Junta. 

828. ğpresev MSS. vulgo. “Dedi ğp- 
kere” Blaydes. Scaliger suggested ğperer. 

829. karerirrov R, P'. vulgo. karemimrov 
H. F. 

830. od ravróv H. F. P'. vulgo. od? 
abrov R. 

881. ds y H. F. PL vulgo. ås R. 
Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, Holden,Velsen. 

832. karovpyawot P' vulgo. 
covet R. H. F. Junta. 

833. où MSS. Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. oo: editions before 
Brunck.—rdvagopov R. H. vulgo. 
d»opov F. Pt, 

884. KHPYE R. H. vulgo. F. and P! 
omit the name. KHPYKAINA Le Fevre 
and one or two recent editors. 

835. «060 R. F. PL vulgo. ids H. 

836. tyiv Portus, Scaliger, Le Fevre, 


Karovpi,- 


3s, 
Tavo- 
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Brunck, Bekker, recentiores. 5uiv MSS. 
and all other editions before Bekker.— 
ý Toy H. F. P. vulgo. ei róxox R. 

837. pion H. F. P. vulgo. páse: R. 
—éno R. H. F. vulgo. ózov P!. Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen. 

888. émiwevgogéva. Brunck, Dindorf, 
Meineke, recentiores. émwevaeuéva: MSS. 
vulgo. 

840. vevacpéevat MSS. vulgo. Kuster 
suggested corpwpevat, Bothe xekac u£vai, 
Brunck vevnopévat, and Meineke seray- 
pévat Which Blaydes adopts. 

841. 842. kparijpas éyxipvacw Dawes, 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bekker and 
Dindorf «paripa cvyxipraow R. editions 
before Brunck. xpariva ovyxipvaow H, F. 
PL And in the following line éorao’ 
R. F. Scaliger (in notes), Bekker, recen- 
tiores. éeróc' (id est, érrôsat) H. edi- 
tions before Brunck. iorao’ P!. leráci 
Brunck, Invernizzi. Thus, before Dawes, 
the reading was xparüpa avykipvaciv ai 
pupot@dibes “Eorac’ epeEqs *Poculum 
temperant unguentariae mulieres, or- 
dine stantes" Le Fevre. Dawes in his 
note on Wasps 576, lays down the rule 
poetis Atticis non licuisse ullum diph- 
thongum elidere, and in proceeding to 
prove it, comes to the present passage, 
and observes, * Unicusne obsecro crater 
satis erat quo se invitarent universi 
cives Athenienses? Nam omnes vocati 
erant. Profecto si cui forte lectio vul- 
gata adrideat, ab eo cognoscere impense 
velim, primo quanta crateris magnitudo ; 
deinde qualis figura, ad quam mulieres 
non jam év kóxÀo sed éjw£js starent, 
censenda videatur. Interim vero cre- 
diderim haud exiguum fuisse craterum 
numerum, ac proinde rescribendum 
esse kparüpas éyktpvágw al puporohiðes 
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"Ecróras éegijs.” Every subsequent edi- 
tor, except Bekker and Dindorf, has 
accepted the emendation of the first 
line, but nobody has accepted the 
emendation of the second. Porson (at 
Orestes 1645) after discussing Dawes's 
suggestion proposes kparjpas obs Kipya- 
av ai uvpomóMes ‘Eorao’ é«£5s, and 
Bekker adopts this in its entirety. 
But all subsequent editors have kept 
the pvpomóAióes from the wine-cups; 
and treat xparinpas éyktpvaow as one sen- 
tence, and ai puporadtdes éarao’ epeéñs 
as another. 

843. Mayo’ R. H. vulgo. Aayó F, Pl.— 
dvamgyvóac. R. H. F. vulgo. dvamnyvi- 
ovat P!, 

844. dpóyera. R. Scaliger (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores. gpiyovra H. F. 
and all editions before Brunck, though 
both Kuster and Bergler in their notes 
agreed with Scaliger. dpóceeray. PL— 
rpay5uara R. F. P. vulgo. rpvyņpara H. 

845. ai veórara. MSS. vulgo. ai vedre- 
pat Bothe, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes. 

846. Zpoios Dindorf (in notes), Bergk, 


recentiores. opows R. H. vulgo. epvós 
F. P! Junta. 

848. kovíroba MSS. vulgo. xovirodas 
Brunck (“Poterat etiam  kovímo8e" 


observes Dindorf) Meineke, Holden, 
whilst Blaydes adopts Dindorf's observa- 
tion and reads xovimode. The singular 
is clearly right; to the xdavida and 
xovizroda here the êpßàs (in the singular) 
and rpiBev answer two lines below. If 
any change were required, we should 
adopt the plural, since we far more 
commonly find Aaxwmxas, Ilepoikàs, ép- 
Bddas and the like, than the dual. 
Dr. Blaydes refers to 633 supra éugáó" 
éxov, but there é4Bá0' is probably the 
ECCL. 
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singular,as here, and notthe dual. The 
Tépov at the commencement of the line 
was formerly written yépov, but Dindorf, 
observing that it is found as a proper 
name in inscriptions, wrote it with a 
capital T, and so all recent editors. 

849. xaxá(ev MSS. Pierson (at 
Moeris, s. v. kakkaxeiv), Brunck, recen- 
tiores. kayxá(wv editions before Brunck, 
for which Kuster suggest kA((ev gig- 
gling.— veaviov R. H. vulgo. 
P! Junta, Gormont. 

850. €pptppevos Js op vulgo. 
pévos R. H. 

851. ós 6 «iv MSS. Grynaeus, Portus, 
recentiores. The 6 is omitted in the 
other editions before Portus, most of 
whom also, in the following line, have 
Tà yvabous for ras yvá£ovs. 

852. Owoiyvvre PŁ vulgo. Stolyvere H. 
F. Junta. R. originally had dcotyvure, 
which was corrected into ĉioiyvere, with 
a marginal note dsiyere Quyós. Velsen 
reads dtolyere. 

854. rabra t) woke R. H. vulgo. 75 
Tj woAet avri P'. (cor- 


veavidov F. 


éptp- 


modet Taira F. 
recting as usual) and so Brunck. 

855. py xkaraÜeis. Hence H. and 
several editors generally give the 
speeches of Chremes to 6 xaradelis, and 
the speeches of the second speaker to 
ó py xatabets. Here, however, and to 
the end of line 866 all the speeches of 
Chremes are attributed to the xjpvé. 

857. mpw av y admevéyxns Porson, 
Bergk, recentiores. See on 770 supra. 
mpw y' ameveixnys H. and all editions 
before Gelenius. mpiv y àmevéykgs R. and 
Gelenius, and all subsequent editions 
before Brunck. mpiv y’ àv drevéyxns P3. 
Bentley, Brunck, and all subsequent 
editions before Bergk. mpiv y amd 
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vikns F. —anvica R. P'. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Bentley, Porson, Brunck, recen- 
tiores. danvica H. F. and all editions 
before Brunck. 

859. 27 H. F. P'. vulgo. &8 R. 

860. duos R. F. P! Junta, Gormont, 
Portus, recentiores. rws H. and (ex- 
cept as aforesaid) all editions before 
Portus. 

861. rà Suvata yàp R. H. F. vulgo. 
tovs yàp Suvarovs P! 

869. koddowot, ví; R. H. F. vulgo. 
kovose ri P! which indeed has ri for ri 
throughout these repartees. 


863. paorryao. R. H. Pl. vulgo. pas- 
Tvyóo F. 
864. karayeħôsı MSS. vulgo. Bergk 


conjectured kdreAóo:, and Blaydes reads 
y arekaivwor. See the Commentary. 
867. Bikov R. H. F. vulgo (though 
Gelenius and Rapheleng spell it Zgk«ov). 
Zíuov P!. Brunck, Invernizzi. 
868. waymnoiay R. H. vulgo. 
cíav F. Junta. oumqyiay Pl. 
869. uù, pydapds R. H. F. vulgo. 
où pnõapôs P'. ot; pnõapôs Brunck. 
878. uév óvra H, F. vulgo. 
m (omitting üvra) P! ra r óvra and 
ToicOé re at the end of the line, Blaydes 
from a MS. note by Elmsley.—roicde 3€ 
Brunck, Bekker, Dindorf, Bergk. Bergk, 
however, suggested row dedi, which isread 
by Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. ois 
96 ye H. vulgo. roiodé ye R. F. P 
Invernizzi. 
876. óuór R. H. vulgo. óuog Pt. 
ó pos F. After this line R. has XOPOY 
as after 729, and so Bergk, recentiores. 
The other MSS. omit XOPOY, and so all 
editions before Bergk, except that 
Brunck prints in his text at this place 


Accrret 3] TOU XopoU qr. 


ToT- 


pévovra R. 
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877. moô’ dvdpes Bekker, recentiores, 
mor dvdpes H, F. P’. 
editions before Bekker.—7xovoiw Brunck, 
Bekker, recentiores. jfovew MSS. and 
all editions (except Brunck) before 
Bekker. 

878. Jipv6io R. H. vulgo. ypipvdior 
F. yibio P! 

881. maí(ova Gros àv reptaßoip R. H. 
vulgo. maifov? pos ay mapañáßoip 
F.P. Dobree suggested maí(ovca. mas 
àv meptBddop’, and this is adopted by 
Meineke, Blaydes, and Velsen. 

884. MEIPAX. The speaker is called 
by R. and H. àÀAAg »éa. F. and P! give 
her no name. In the earliest editions 
she is simply called AA (a@\An) which 
degenerated into addy ypavs; and this 
is found even in Kuster and Bergler, 
though in his notes Bergler points out 
that the speaker is a girl. Brunck 
gives NE’ both for the girl and for the 
youth who presently enters and talks to 
her, which is of course very confusing. 
Invernizzi and most recent editors have 
NEANIZ in full for the girl, and 
NEANIAZ in full for the youth; but 
even this is somewbat perplexing ; and 
I have borrowed the word which Aristo- 
phanes himself uses, supra 696, in the 
foreshadowing of the present scene, viz. 
petpag, leaving veavias for the youth. 

886. mpocá£coÓa: R. H. P!. vulgo. mpos- 
adfao at F. Fracini. 

887. 8pás, dvráropaı Portus, recen- 
tiores. Opácarvr dooua R. H. F. edd. 
before Portus. 
recting as usual, 

890. kåmoyopņnoov R. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Brunck (in notes), Bekker, re- 
centiores. kxdmixópgeov H. F. Pl, edd. 
before Bekker, except that Junta has 


moO apdpes R. 


Spdons, doopat P}, cor- 
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xàmpyopncor. For rooro at the com- 
mencement of the line, Meineke ludi- 
crously reads rouge. Halbertsma con- 
jectured cavr7, which Blaydes introduces 
into the text. 

891. @edorrdpiov. ‘‘ Vox nihili," says 
Dr. Blaydes, who gives six conjectures 
of his own: (1) pie vorrdpiov, (2) ô 
vorrápiov, (3) ide madbapioy, (4) dire 
vyrráptov, (5) pire harrapiov, (6) peir- 
tdptov. But gedrorrdpioy is a made-up 
word of endearment, like the amicellule 
by which Le Fevre translates it. 

894. xp) xadevdev R. H. vulgo. These 
two words are omitted by F. P. 

896. rais MSS. vulgo. rato. Fracini, 
Gelenius, and all editions between 
Gelenius and Brunck, and Invernizzi, 
who attributes that reading to R.— 
mwemeipois vulgo. memetpoiot H. memeipacs 
R. Bekker, Bergk, Meineke, Velsen. 
épretpas F. Pt. 

897. otd¢ ror. R. H. F. all editions 
before Rapheleng. oùôé ris P' Ra- 
pheleng and all subsequent editions 
except Velsen. vis seems to destroy the 
meaning of the passage, for the speaker 
is not contrasting herself with other 
women of her own age, but only with 
young people like the peipagé. Velsen 
reads ob8é ror, but having got rid of the 
obnoxious ris actually reinserts it before 
beor in the place of àv, which he 
transfers to the next line between iov 
and ómep. Rapheleng seems to have 
introduced the word by a clerical error. 

898. $í^ov y Dindorf (in notes), 
Meineke, Blaydes. ¢itov MSS. vulgo: but 
after piov H. has ý véa, doubtless from 
a marginal gloss. The metre requires 
a long syllable or two short syllables in 
place of the -ov in díAor, and Dindorf's 
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way of providing for the want seems 
the best. Dobree suggests piov óro mep 
which Blaydesadopts. Bergk reads ray 
Pav, which is quite unsuitable. I have 
also followed the division of the lines 
suggested by Dindorf in his ‘ Metra 
Aeschyli, eto." 

899. ep’ črepov R. H. P! vulgo. 
repov F. 

900. raicw R. Brunck, Invernizzi, 
Bekker, Bergk, Velsen. raiow H. F. P?. 
edd. before Brunck. In order to bring 
the line into metrical harmony with 
906 infra, Dindorf changed raiow into 
tais, and he is followed by Bothe, 
Meineke, and Blaydes. But the error, 
if any, is in line 906. 

901. éumépuxe MSS. vulgo. In order 
to bring the line into syllabic uniformity 
with 907 infra Meineke suggests and 
Blaydes reads éemimépuxe, but of course 
syllabic uniformity is not required in 
trochaics. 

902. ámaXote: R. Fracini, Invernizzi, 
recentiores. dámaXois H. F. P' and the 
other editions before Invernizzi; Brunck 
also changing the rois (before ámaAois) 
into roiotw.—pnpois F. P'. Dindorf, re- 
centiores. gupíowg: H. Brunck. pnpiors 
R. and the other editions before Din- 
dorf. 

906. éxméaor yé. I have inserted ye 
for the sake of the metre, and so, I ob- 
serve, Bergk also suggested. 
(without ye) MSS. vulgo. ekméoot mov 
Velsen.—oov R. H. F. and (as corrected) 
Pi vulgo. oot (before correction) P?. 
Velsen. 

907. aroßaħoro Bothe, Dindorf, recen- 
tiores. dmofgáAow MSS. edd. before Din- 
dorf. 

909. su. 


ap 


> " 
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If the strophe is correct, 
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a foot has fallen out after fu, and 
another in the following line. For the 
first vacancy Bergk proposed wvxpóv, 
which is adopted by Blaydes and Velsen. 
For the second Blaydes inserts cavry at 
the end, and Velsen rwáà ov at the 
beginning of the line. I have inserted 
Vvxpóv and cavrj in brackets, not as 
thinking that they are the words of 
Aristophanes, but to make the metre 
clear to the reader. 

910. mpooeAxtioao R. H. vulgo. mpos- 
eAkvcat F.  mpoceAkógaw Pl. 
&Akvc ato Schneider, Velsen. 

911. ai ai MSS. and all editions be- 
fore Dindorf. Dindorf, relying on the 
authority of Herodian Dept Mevnpovs 
Aééews, here as elsewhere, changes the 
reading of all the MSS. into aiai, and 
he is followed by the subsequent editors. 
For my part I prefer to rely on the 
authority of the MSS. and the far 
superior beauty of their reading.— 
metgopa R. H. vulgo. meipádcogai F. P!.— 
poèraîpos R. Invernizzi, recentiores. pov 
tropos H. F. Pl all editions before 
Brunck. This Andrea Divo translated 
non venit mihi urina. And this transla- 
tion was retained till Brunck. Le Fevre, 
however, suggested raüpos for rovpos, but 
was not satisfied with his own sugges- 
lion. raŭpos was again suggested by 
Bergler (referring to Lysistrata 217), 
and it was introduced into the text by 
Brunck, who changed the translation 
into non venit mihi taurus. Here, as so 
frequently elsewhere, the Ravenna MS. 
has solved the difficulty. 

913. &Aàņ Portus, recentiores. 4AÀÀm 
MSS. edd. before Portus.—8égo«e R. 
vulgo. Bé8yxev H. F. PŁ 


914. kai ríAAa p’ ot0év rà perà ravra 


UNDA, 
mpós F 
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Dobree, Velsen. ai Tadd’ ov0év pe rabra 
H. vulgo. xai rad’ oddev perà ravra 
R. F. P'. Junta, Gormont, Brunck, In- 
vernizzi, Bekker, Bothe, and Blaydes. 
The words def Aéyew are omitted in 
F. P. and by Brunck, but are found in 
R. H. and all other editions. Bergk 
brings BéBnxe into the line and reads 
BéBnke, kàr' —àÀX' of pe ravra dei Néyerv : 
whilst Meineke has 8éfigke, kaírot råa 
y oùôèv det Méyew, which was Hermann's 
conjecture. 

915. ixeredopat MSS. vulgo. 
Brunck, Invernizzi. 
Meineke. 

916. dros MSS. vulgo. Le Fevre 
suggested ovrws, which is adopted by 
Brunck, Invernizzi, and Bothe. It is of 
course the word we should have ex- 
pected, but it does not suit the supposed 
metre. 

917. karóvar R. H. F. vulgo. xaróvato 
PL àv xaróva. Hermann, Meineke, 
Velsen. 

918. dz "I@vias R. P'. Grynaeus, Sca- 
liger (in notes) Brunck, recentiores. 
dà 'Iovías H. F. and (except Grynaeus) 
all editions before Brunck. 

920. xai MSS. vulgo. xà» Blaydes, 
Velsen.—AáB8a H. vulgo. AdpBda R. 
Bergk. Aaa F. P!,— rois AcoBious MSS. 
vulgo. rds AeoBias Blaydes. 

928. dmohnyee MSS. vulgo. Dindorf 
conjectured izoddyer, and Blaydes reads 
imodnwet. 

924. mapákvb8 R. F. Le Fevre (in 
notes) Elmsley (at Tyrwhitt), Bekker, 
recentiores. mapaxu¢’ P'. editions before 
Brunck.  mapáxvóp' H. Brunck (“cui 
fraudi fuit MS. sui scriptum ós yah,” 
says Elmsley ubi supr.) read sapákvirov, 
and so Invernizzi.—óo7ep R. H. vulgo. 


ixereto 
ixerevoney Seidler, 
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és F. P' Junta, Gormont, Brunck, 
Invernizzi. 

925. ereo’ MSS. vulgo. elow Elms- 
ley, Blaydes, Velsen. 

926. èm éx$opáv ye R. vulgo. èr 
ékdopàv Pl, exmopópav ye H.  demepdpav 
F.—katwóv y R. H. vulgo. xawi» F. P. 
kai viv y Bentley, Tyrwhitt. 

927. pat (ypae R.) kavá R. Elmsley (at 
Tyrwhitt), Bekker, recentiores, except 
Bothe. ypâ kawá H. F. ypais patvds P! 
All editions before Brunck read ypais 
7Tálawd. Brunck, referring to Plutus 
1024, changed ráAawá into xanpadcd. 
Invernizzi (intending to follow R.) read 
ypata kawdá, and so Bothe. 

928. y5pas R. H. vulgo. yépas F. PŁ 

929. jyxovca (or ifyyxovea) R. H. vulgo. 
üxovoa F. Pl.—pàAXov R. F. P! vulgo. 
paàXXov padrAoy H. Aldus, Fracini.—yipo- 
Gov R. F. Brunck, recentiores. yiupúðiov 
H. edd. before Brunck. yrupi6cov P!. 

980. àAéye R. H. F. vulgo. ĉa- 
Aéyg P’. 

981. 'Eztyéve: R. P’. vulgo. 
H. F. 

932. cot yàp H. F. P. vulgo. od yàp R. 

983. dóet ye kai cot R. F. Pl. Junta, 
Bekker, and so, but with 8ó£y for 8ó£e, 
IL This seems perfectly right. It shall 
appear so even to yourself; for he will 
quickly come to me. Unfortunately 
Aldus wrote dcife, taking it probably 
from three lines below: and this mistake 
has, except as aforesaid, travelled down 
through every edition. It is most un- 
likely that Aristophanes should have 
written Seife: in both lines. Blaydes 
offers six emendations: (1) deiéer yé roi 
ao, (2) deifer ray abró, (3) Seif rdx’ 
avrós, (4) dei£eww čorke, (5) eife: ye pévrot, 
(6) Seige ye votpyov; but winds up by 
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saying, “sed cf. Soph. Oed. R. 1294 
eiger 8€ kal coi." —eiow H. F. P. vulgo. 
eigiv R. 

985. @éivvAda R. F. P'. vulgo, save 
that two or three of the earlier editions 
spell it $6í4AAa. díivvAÀa H. For the 
ci at the end of the line Bergk con- 
jectures eoi, which, I presume, he would 
attach to the defer which immediately 
follows. 


937. nei(ov MSS. vulgo. paddov Mei- 
neke. 
938. ei? R. H. P! vulgo. eir PL 


939. py Sec Elmsley (in a footnote at 
the commencement of his Commentary 
on the Medea), Dindorf, Bergk, recen- 
tiores. pydcy R. pndev H. F. P' vulgo. 

940. mpeaBvrépav (from a conjecture 
of Bothe), Dindorf, recentiores. mpero- 
Bórepov MSS. vulgo. Bothe’s alteration 
is no doubt correct, though ihe reason 
he gives (viz. that the metre requires it) 
is wrong, since the last syllable of the 
third line in the Scolium may be either 
long or short. 

941. rotro R. H. F. vulgo. roro P.. 

942. dpa H.F.P!.vulgo. dpa R. dpav 
Aldus. 

945. gore F. P'. vulgo. čorw R. H. 
Junta, Gormont, Brunck, Invernizzi.— 
e R. H. F. vulgo. «mep P' Brunck, 
unaware of the metre (which Tyrwhitt 
had not then explained), wrote «t ye, 
and so made, as he observed, a good 
iambic trimeter. 

946. cip. R. H. P. vulgo. 
Spacers R. H. and all editions, except 
Junta and Grynaeus, before Brunck. 
Opáíco: F. P! páros Junta, Grynaeus. 
Brunck, misled by his faulty MS., intro- 
duced dpace:, and has been followed by 
all subsequent editors. 


e uj F.— 
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948. menoxós R. H. P'. vulgo. mer- 
rekós F. Junta, Gormont.—mdAa moĝôv 
R. H. Aldus, Fracini, Gelenius, recen- 
tiores, except Brunck and Bothe. mo6à» 


maddy F. PX  maMv moĝôv the other 
editions before Gelenius. moĝâv maka 
Brunck, Bothe. 


949. é£nrárgca MSS. vulgo. éénmarnxa 
Blaydes. But the meaning seems to be 
I took her in by affecting to retire, supra 
936. 

950. pévew (present) MSS. vulgo. pe- 
vetv (future) Dindorf, Meineke, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

951. pepvspeOa MSS. vulgo. "uepyzpeta 
Bergk, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

952. 8eüpo 5). This is given once only 
by Junta and Gormont both here and 
in 960 infra.—qidrov épóv R. H. vulgo. 
idoy epot F. PL 

953. £óvevvós pot MSS. vulgo. The por 
is omitted by Bothe, Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Velsen, but Bothe replaces it after 
ége Bergk reads £óvevié por. 

954. eiipóvgyr MSS. Bentley, Bergler 
(in notes), Brunck, recentiores. «tdpo- 
ovrny all editions before Brunck.—éver 
R. H. vulgo. čoņ F. P. In order to 
make this line correspond with rnvd’, «i 
Òè ph, katanecay Kkeícopa. Hermann pro- 
posed to read ryv etppdrnv bos mws 
which  Blaydes (merely 
changing $íAos into pòs) adopts. Din- 
dorf suggests and Blaydes inserts Oewós 
after mdvu yàp, for the purpose, I sup- 
pose, of making a complete anapaestic 
dimeter. 

958. révd és eóyv R. H. vulgo. róv dé 
a cvy F. róvO. els eiviy P*. 

961. xaradpapotoa R. H. F. vulgo. P! 
omits the word. 

963. For piov, ddd’... Boúñopar (MSS. 
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vulgo) Velsen reads piov yap... pot- 
OTW. 

966. moinoov triv’ R. F. P'. vulgo. 
moinooy thy H. Aldus only. moinsov révd" 
(as in strophe) Gelenius. 

968-975. In all the MSS., and in all 
the editions before Bergk, these eight 
lines are continued to the youth: and 
that they are rightly so continued is 
plain, as well from their general tenor, 
as from the word dvo&ov. Hermann 
committed the unaecountable mistake 
of transferring the first quatrain to the 
girl, a mistake which has crept through 
all subsequent editions. This of course 
required an alteration in dvo:éov, for 
which Hermann proposed dpytov which 
is meaningless, and Velsen reads dvehOe 
which is cruel: for the youth could not 
come up till she had opened the door. 

968. uév po. H. F. PX. vulgo. pévros 
R. Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen ; but in his notes Din- 
dorf returns to pév por. 

969. eipguév écriy R. H. F. Bekker, 
recentiores, except Bothe. elpypév’ éori 
P'. edd. before Bekker, and Bothe after- 
wards. 

971. uc P*. Brunck, recentiores, except 
Blaydes. And so all MSS. and editions 
except Blaydes in the third line of the 
next quatrain. re R. H. F. edd. before 
Brunck. ré pe Blaydes in both places. 

972. xpucodaidadrov R. H. F. Junta, 
Brunck recentiores. xpvaodaidadov P!. 
Portus, and all subsequent editions be- 
foreBrunck. xpvoodaidadpor all editions, 
except Junta, before Portus. 

978. Opéupa H. F. P! vulgo. 6póppa 
R. Suidas, s.v. Ópóyris, where Kuster re- 
marked, *Apud Aristophanem rectius 
legitur Opéupa." Bentley jotted down 
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on the margin of his Portus “ Suidas 
in Opis et xapirov habet Ópvppa recte, 
etsi neget Kusterus." Kusterin his note 
to this passage also approves 6poppa, and 
it has since been found in the Ravenna 
MS. Nevertheless, for the reasons 
given in the Commentary, I, like all 
other editors, prefer Ópéupa. Between 
Tpv$5js and mpórærov Dindorf proposed 
to insert re, and Velsen does insert ov. 

976. móðev R. H. vulgo. mótoc F. P'. 
Junta. 

977. ğparres R. F. P!. vulgo. pares H. 

978. rod Sai R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores, except Brunck. mod 
ai H. Aldus. rot 96 Pl. Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Rapheleng, whilst Brunck, as 
elsewhere, misled by his only MS., 
read roð dé av. moù dé F, Junta, Gormont, 
Grynaeus. 

980. où ròv S«Bivoy Bentley (referring 
to Frogs 427), Dindorf, recentiores. 
Dobree proposed to add y to the name, 
which Meineke does. ov róv sè Bivoivd’ 
R. Bekker. airóv ceBivovav6’ H.  airdy 
oe kwoüvÜ F., P!  abróv oeßwovê edd. 
before Brunck, except as after men- 
tioned. aùróv ce (hvo)vÓ Zanetti, Far- 
reus, Rapheleng, Kuster, Bergler. air» 
oe xivoov? Brunck. 
Invernizzi. 

981. Bovdy y H. F. P'. vulgo. Bote 
y R. 

982. 
vulgo. 


abr]» ce Bivoivd 


vuni ras Vrepe£gkovréreis R. H. F. 
vüv ras imepe£nkovrovreis P’. 

984. ctkoow R. H. F. vulgo. eikoo: P 

985. mporépas R. H. F. vulgo. spórepov 
Pt. Brunck, Bothe.—apyijs ye R. vulgo. 
dpxrs (omitting ye) H. F. P’. 

987. Tlarois R. H. editions before 
Brunck, both here and in the following 
line, which is omitted in F. P! See the 
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Commentary. merroîs P!. Brunck, re- 
centiores. merois F. 

988. oi0' éücímveis Bentley, Velsen. 
obd€ Oemvets R. H. vulgo. 

989. otc of MSS. vulgo. Bentley 
is thought to have suggested ol’ oid’, 
but no doubt his marginal note referred 
to 998 infra.—ryvdedi R. H. F. Bekker, 
recentiores. rývðe 0é Pl ryvde 0 edi- 
tions before Bekker. 

991. vur R. H. vulgo. viv F. P'. 

993. mpócaye R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores. mpds ye H. F. P! all edi- 
tions (except Fracini) before Gelenius. 
For eópes (MSS. vulgo) Meineke, Blaydes, 
and Velsen prefer to write pópes. 

994. à ped R. F. P'. Bentley, Brunck, 
recentiores. ô pede H. editions before 
Brunck. For ôppoðô (MSS. vulgo) 
Aldus and several of the old editions 
have dppoda, 

998. oià' oið' MSS. vulgo, but one oid’ 
is omitted by Fracini, Gelenius, and 
all editions between Gelenius and 
Brunck. It was therefore omitted in 
the edition which Bentley used: and 
his restoration of ot oii’ no doubt re- 
ferred to this line. See on 989 supra. 
—éyó ce MSS. vulgo. čyæye Scholiast, 
Bothe, which seems a very probable 
reading. 

999. graye MSS. vulgo. &Aayev Brunck 
“ob metrum " and so Invernizzi. But 
of course the metre does not require 
the change. 

1002. àvoipeÜ" av R. F. Pt. vulgo. 
dune? dv H.  óvooue0a Cobet, Meineke, 
Velsen. 

1008. ka&évra MSS. vulgo. 
Blaydes, though his note is “xaĝévra 
aeque probum hic esse atque ka6évri 
exemplis docet Elmsleius ad Her. 7." 


kabevre 
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1005. 6 rddav MSS. vulgo. & ray 
Bentley, an alteration approved by 
Dindorf, who refers to the similar words 
in Clouds 1267, and adopted by Bergk 
and Meineke. But I quite agree with 
Dr. Blaydes that in the mouth of a 
woman o ráAav is preferable to à ray. 

1006. aXX otk H. F. P, vulgo. aX 
odd R. Bergk.—ei py H. F. P'. vulgo. 
ñ uj R.—èrôv Tyrwhitt, Brunck, Inver- 
nizzi, Dindorf, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 
epõv MSS. vulgo. I cannot understand 
on what ground Boeckh (Public Eco- 
nomy, iv. 8) disapproved of Tyrwhitt’s 
brilliant emendation. He gives no 
reason, and cannot, I think, have suffi- 
ciently considered its real bearing. 

1008. ye uévro. a Reisig, Dindorf, 
Bergk, recentiores. ye pévro: (omitting 
o) R. F. P!. Brunck, Invernizzi, Bekker. 
ôe? pévrot (omitting both ye and o") H. 
ce pevroe y Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus, 
Grynaeus, Bothe. ye pévro y all the 
other editions. 

1010. äxðopa R. H. vulgo. 
F. P. 

1011. oùôéror dàÀà R. H. P'. vulgo. 
ovdémore GANG F. oùðéroré ye Elmsley, 
Velsen. 

1013. dei Baditey R. H. P'. vulgo. F. 
omits dei. 

1014. kdor. H. F. P'. vulgo. käorw R. 

1016. emðvy R. F. P'. vulgo. 
Ovpeiv H. 

1017. én R. PL. vulgo. 6eXjor H. F. 

1018. mpórepov MSS. vulgo. ri ypaiv 
Blaydes. raúrņv Velsen. | Herwerden 
would omit the line.—zpoxpovew H. F. 
P'. vulgo. mpoekpovew R. 

1020. dvari MSS. vulgo. dvareiBrunck, 
Invernizzi. dvà ri Portus, with Andrea 
Diyo's translation in aliquid. The same 
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text is found in the two next editions, 
called Scaliger's and Le Fevre's, but as 
they translate it by impune, it is clear 
that the text of Portus is retained by 
a mere oversight. —AaBopevas MSS. vulgo. 
* Malim daBopévas,” Blaydes, who 
alters the text accordingly. 

1021. Hpokpovergs H. F. P. vulgo. 
Tpooxpotarns R.—r7uepov R. H. vulgo. 
onpepov F. P. 

1022. juerépow: R. F. P! vulgo. hue- 


répos H.—reioréov H. F. Pl vulgo. mio- 
réov R. 
1023. d$aiprrai p dvip R. vulgo. dvjp 


djaipirai p F. and (with d$éprrat for 
d$aipijrat) H. P!. as usual, amends, dvp 
apady pe, f. 

1024. éd@av res R. F. P. Grynaeus, 
Le Fevre (in notes), Bentley, Kuster, 
recentiores. éA6óv ris Junta. €Advtes 
H. and (except as aforesaid) all other 
editions before Kuster. 

1026. orpopijs R. H. vulgo. 
F. orpopay P!. Blaydes. 

1027. KAdwv ye od R. Elmsley, Inver- 
nizzi, recentiores. xAde ov H. all 
editions before Brunck; though Le 
Fevre suggested adda KAae ov, and Ber- 
gler, more happily, xAáev ov ye. P'. 
emends xAatces ye ov, and Brunck 
kAavoet ye ov. KAdye où F. 

1033. xardGov MSS. vulgo. Portus 
reads karapo?, for kaÉapo0, aquae purae. 
—npó tis R. H. P! vulgo. mpós rigs F. 

1034. crepavny R. F. Pt. vulgo. 
gan H. 

1085. jvmep 5 R. Dindorf, Bergk, re- 
centiores. # mepi H. Ñv mepi F. editions 
before Brunck. jy mepujs P- Brunck, 
Bekker, Bothe. jvrep ?s Invernizzi.— 
knpivov R. Fracini, Gormont, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Grynaeus, Brunck, Invernizzi, 
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Dindorf, recentiores.  «gpiev H. F. P! 
Aldus, Junta, Gelenius, and the subse- 


quent editions before Brunck, and 
Bekker afterwards. 
1037. Ekes ov; róv vulgo. This read- 


ing was doubtless found by Marco 
Musuro (the Aldine editor) in the MSS. 
he used. £A«es; róv MSS. “An legen- 
dum é&édxets.—tyo ?" Dobree. Cer- 
tainly not: she is dragging him in, not 
out. Eikes dvüpa ; róv (with äyw) Bergk. 
éhxeis ; els Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 
But with eledyo the preposition is super- 
fluous; and the girl's answer shows 
that the Hag had declared not merely 
whither, but for what purpose, she was 
haling the youth: viz. to be her hus- 
band.—eiriyo R. H. P!. vulgo. 
F. ayo Bergk. 

1040. ujrgp àv H. F. P. vulgo. The 
dy is omitted by R.—airg R. H. F. vulgo. 
abro) P*. Brunck. 

1043. Aóyov. This is Le Fevre's sug- 
gestion adopted by Brunck, and all sub- 
sequent editors. The MSS. and all edi- 
tions before Brunck read vópgov, which, as 
Le Fevre says, migrated here from 1041. 

1044. é£eipes R. H. F. vulgo. 
P* 

1047. dvri R. H. P'. vulgo. å F. 

1048. maxeiav R. H. vulgo. 
F. P'. Junta. 

1049. rovt, rapaBaca Bothe, Meineke, 
Blaydes, Velsen. mapaBaca róvóe MSS. 
vulgo. Brunck says “Trajectae voces 
sic ordinandae, moi, rapaBáca vóv vópov, 
£Akew róvðe " ; but this does not seem 
permissible. The collocation révde róv 
vópov was probably derived from 1043. 

1055. ind rijode R. Scaliger (in notes), 
Kuster, recentiores. mà ras H. F. P'. 
editions before Kuster. 
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1056. xe: e" R. H. P!. Brunck, recen- 
tiores. Axe oe F. Junta, Gormont, 
Grynaeus. The other editions before 
Brunck have £A«e without either o’ or 
cc.—éyué y R. H. F. vulgo. ëp P. 

1057. eé aparos H. F. P. vulgo. é£at- 
patos R.—ddvcravay R. H. P! vulgo. 
ixraway F.—ipdtecpévy R. F. P!. vulgo. 
nppieopévyy H. Aldus, Zanetti, Farreus. 

1061. nvppòr R. H. F. vulgo. woddov P'. 

1062. yeoe? R. vulgo. yeoot H, F. 
xeon PL 

1063. mréov y R. P'. Le Fevre (in 
notes), Bentley, Kuster, and (except 
as hereinafter mentioned) recentiores. 
mhéov H. F. editions before Kuster. The 
Scholiast in his explanation (which is 
altogether erroneous) of the youth's 
meaning has the words mAéov imep 
Bovdopar, and Porson suggested that this 
reading should be placed in the text, 
and it is so placed by Dindorf, Bothe, 
Bergk, Meineke, and Blaydes: but 
Porson's suggestion was made before 
R.’s reading was known: and he would 
not, I feel sure, have made it after- 
wards. 

1065. á£&óxpeoc MSS. Gelenius, recen- 
tiores. d£iópxpees editions before Ge- 
lenius. The first p had obviously slipped 
in by mistake, but it gave occasion for 
some unseemly and ridiculous interpre- 
tations which have been swept away by 
the discovery of the true reading. 

1066. perà ravrgs R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. per atris H. F. P'. edd. before 
Invernizzi. 

1067. drap R. H. P. vulgo. adrap F. 
And so, four lines below.—jris ef ye P!. 
Grynaeus, recentiores, except as men- 
tioned below. et ris et yc R. H. F. editions 
before Grynaeus. Bergk strangely reads 
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ris el ypav, a quite impossible reading, 
since the youth supposes that he is 
speaking to a girl, and has not yet 
discovered that he is in the clutches of 
another Hag. With more probability 
Cobet suggests fres «0 od, which is 
adopted by Meineke and Velsen. But 
there is not the slightest necessity for 
any alteration of the text. 

1068. émirpiBévr’ à 'Hpákhew R. H. 
vulgo. émirpifévra È Hpaxdas F. értrji- 
Bévr dv “Hpaxkes Pl. emending F.'s 
reading as usual. 

1070. zodr ad R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
recentiores, except Kuster. ovr’ dv 
H. P'. all the other editions before 
Gelenius, and (by some singular over- 
sight) Kuster. rovro ay F. 

1071. rovri more R. H. vulgo. rovrí ri 
nore Pl Junta, Gormont, Grynaeus. 
rovrí ti more F. 

1072. Ypvdiov R. H. F. vulgo. 
Biov P. 

1073. jj ypaós R. H. P'. vulgo. 7 ypas 
F.—nAXeaóvoev MSS. Suidas, Canter, Sca- 
liger (in notes), Le Fevre (in notes), 
Bentley, Kuster, recentiores. vekpóv all 
editions before Kuster. 

1075. ~œ ovSéror R. P Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores, except Dindorf and 
Velsen. o ovdémore H. F. all editions, 
except Grynaeus, before Portus. 
oùk apjow ovdéroré y Elmsley at Ach. 
127. ob8émoré o" Dindorf, Velsen. 

1076. dtacmicecOé R. H. P'. Fracini, 
Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
cac0é F. all other editions before 
Portus. 

1077. o eet MSS. vulgo. oe dei Cobet, 
Bergk, recentiores. 

1078. oix jv R. H. P'. vulgo. 
ijv F. Junta, Gormont. 
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1079. iuóv R. H. Grynaeus, Portus, 
recentiores. uv F. P! the other 
editions before Portus. 

1082. morépas mporépas R. F. P. Junta, 
Gormont, Grynaeus, Portus, recentiores. 
norépas morépas H. the other editions 
before Portus.—xareAdoas R. H. vulgo. 
Cf. Peace 711, where, as here, it governs 
the genitive. xadécas F. P'. Junta, Gor- 
mont. 

1084. jv p ôi y. This is a trifle 
nearer the readings of the best MSS. 
than the common texts. jv jX y R. 
Bekker. iv vy Aia y H. F. editions 
before Brunck. jy pa Aia p PL jv y 
jòi p Brunck, Blaydes, Velsen. jj» 58i 
p Invernizzi, and those not mentioned 
above. 

1086. y dy Hore yevóueva. H. vulgo. 
For fore R. has orar, and Velsen adopts 
Herwerden's conjecture fere. F. omits 
üv,and P’. has ye 7j orevópevar. Junta, 
and Gormont read y àv 7) orevdpevat. 

1087. &Akovre R. H. P". vulgo. éAkovres 
F. éAkovae Junta. £Akovcat Grynaeus.— 
amexvaiere R. H. F. vulgo. | émekvatere P!. 

1089. rovri rò R. H. F. vulgo. rovri ri 
rò P!.—ró Kavvóvov R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
Portus, recentiores. 
Rapheleng. rò Kavvóvov H. 
Aldus, Grynaeus. rod Kavóvov F. 
70 Kavóvov the other editions before 
Gelenius. 

1091. àueomeiv auorépas ðvrjoopa R. 
H. F. vulgo. Oueróv dpjorépois kwn- 
copar Pl, 

1093. kakxoðaipov, éyyis R. H. P!. vulgo. 
kaxodaipor, ti mémovOa, éyyis F. Junta, 
Gormont. 

1094. gorae cot MSS. vulgo. 
omits the cor. 

1095. Évveozeco)pa: R. H. vulgo. vp- 
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nesou F. P!, Junta, Gormont, but P?. 
sets the metre right by inserting xai 
before £vjreaobpat. 

1096. én R. F. P vulgo. êv H. Aldus, 
Fracini. 

1097. ?à» R. H. vulgo. jy» F. Pi 
Junta, Gormont.—fo0Ay y F. P!. vulgo. 
BoóXe y R.  BovdovdAn y H. 

1101. éyovcav R. H. P' vulgo. & 
xovca F. 

1104. evveíp£oua: Grynaeus, Blaydes 
(in page 5 of the Preface to his edition 
of the Birds, Oxford, 1842), Bergk, re- 
centiores. ovveiéouar MSS. all editions 
before Portus, except Grynaeus and 
Gelenius. ovvyn€opa: Gelenius, Portus, 
and all subsequent editions before 
Bergk. 

1105. ĉpos MSS. vulgo. ipás Meineke, 
Velsen. tpeis Blaydes.—zmoAXà modddxes 
MSS. Brunck, recentiores. The zodAa is 
omitted in all editions before Brunck, 
and the line is therefore one foot too 
short; save in the editions called Sca- 
liger’s and Le Fevre's, which, following 
a suggestion of Bisetus, begin the line 
with áxev, which they connect with the 
preceding line. 

1100. raivóe rai» H. F. P'. vulgo. raîv- 
da rav R. roivüe roiv, at Cobet/s sug- 
gestion, Meineke, Blaydes, Velsen. 

1107. ér air rà R. Invernizzi, recen- 
tiores. èv aùrô (without ro) all editions 
before Scaliger. ev airo rà thence- 
forward to Invernizzi. épgavrà H. F. 
épavrày P?. 

1108. 7j» P. Brunck, recentiores, 
except Bergk, Meineke, and Velsen, 
who read rav, a very improbable 
alteration. rô R. H. F. editions before 
Brunck.—ézwoAjs R. F. Fracini, Gry- 
naeus, Gelenius, Portus, recentiores. 
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emt moins H. editions, save as aforesaid, 
before Portus. émi woAjs P! 

1109. karamırrósavras R. H. P! vulgo. 
F. has the nominative -res, and so Junta, 
Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Blaydes. 

1110. porvBSoxonoarras R. Pl. vulgo. 
-res Gormont, Zanetti, Farreus, Blaydes. 
-ros H. The v in the second syllable 
is changed into « by F. 

1111. dvo "móeiva. H. PY. vulgo. 
'miribeiva F. àv ómBovai R. 

1118. airy Pl. Brunck, recentiores. 
airy R. H. and all editions before 
Brunck, except Aldus, who, with F., has 
arr. 

1114. ipsis 6. This was Bekker's 
suggestion, accepted by Dindorf (in 
notes), Bergk, andall subsequent editors. 
tyeis & MSS. and all the editions before 
Bergk.—rapéorar R. Fracini, Gelenius, 
and all subsequent editors except 
Brunck. mápeor H. F. P'. all other 
editions before Gelenius, and Brunck 
afterwards.—raiow Oipas R. Invernizzi, 
recentiores. aig: Ovpas H. F. P. ras 
Gvpats all editions before Brunck, who 
brought the line for the first time into 
metre by reading raig2e rats Oipais. 

1115. remávres R. Gelenius, recentiores, 
except Brunck. ye mávres all editions 
before Brunck.  sárvres (omitting 7e) 
H. F. 6'ámavres P!. Brunck.—re ógpórat 
Brunck, recentiores, except Bothe. rav 
Ogporóv MSS. edd. before Brunck, and 
Bothe. 

1117. pepipopa R. H. vulgo. pipo- 
par F. PL pepópio pat Athenaeus, xv. 43, 
which is adopted by Brunck, Bergk, 
recentiores as * the more usual form " ; 
and that is probably the reason why 
Athenaeus so wrote it. 

1118. dya&oic:ww MSS. vulgo. dyaboici 
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y Cobet, Holden, Velsen. — repré- 
maxev ad R. F. Zanetti, Farreus, Gry- 
naeus, Portus, recentiores. irmepmémaikav 
aù H. Aldus, Junta, Gormont. 
Témekev Fracini. imepmémexav Gelenius, 
Rapheleng. tmépmatke viv Pl, 

1119. rovrov R. H. vulgo. 
abràv P!, 

1121. dravOjcavra R. F. P!. Grynaeus, 
Portus, recentiores. dmovOjcaca H. and 
all other editions before Portus.—zavr’ 
dmémTaro Suidas, s.v. dravOjocavra, and 
so Grynaeus (though he writes it mávra 
"rémraro), Portus, recentiores, except as 
hereinafter mentioned. ávra mémraro 
MSS. and all other editions before 
Portus. mávr dmémrero Brunck, Meineke, 
Holden, Velsen. 

1122. moù BéXriora R. F. P. Portus, 
recentiores. oA) 8) BéNricra H. edi- 
tions before Portus. 

1123. d«parov R. P!. vulgo. 
H. F. 

1194. ekheyouévas R. H. F. vulgo. 
ékAeyouéyg P*. Brunck, Invernizzi. Scali- 
ger and Le Fevre both suggest ékXeyó- 
pevos Which Meineke and Holden adopt. 
éxheyopevas is the accusative governed 
by evppavei, those who select. ékdeyopévn 
and éxheydpevos are taken with képacov. 


inep- 


tov F. 


dkarov 


Mix, selecting.—£yn H. vulgo. éye R. 
£xov F. Pl. 

1125. pot tov R. H. vulgo. pov rov 
F. P’, 


1126. rov sr H. F. P'. vulgo. 
‘ory R. 

1127. airo? pevovo’ R. H. vulgo. airov- 
pévns F. alrovpévors P!.—y ày Brunck, 
Invernizzi, Dindorf, Bergk, Meineke, 
Holden. yàp MSS. vulgo. åv Velsen. 

1131. ris yàp R. F. P'. vulgo. ri yàp 
H. Aldus, Fracini. 
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1132. mdeiov jj MSS. vulgo. mAeiv dy 
4 Meineke, Holden. mdedvev Blaydes. 

1185. With this verse F. and P'. ter- 
minate. For the rest of the play we 
depend upon R. and H., which are 
however our two best MSS. 

1137. evAXafovcár p H. vulgo. ovdda- 
Botoa p R. 

1188. racài R. vulgo. ras 07 H. 

1189. mepidrehetppevos H. vulgo. mapa- 
Aeleiipévos R. Fracini, and all editions 
from Gelenius to Bergler, inclusive; 
and Invernizzi. l 

1142. Bréree R. Kuster, recentiores. 
Bdénn H. editions before Kuster. 

1145. mapadetrers Brunck, recentiores, 
except Invernizzi. mapadeins R. H. 
editions before Kuster, and Invernizzi. 
—pndé’ R. Gormont, Grynaeus, Kuster, 
recentiores. pydev H. all other editions 
before Kuster. 

1146. kaAet» MSS. vulgo. xaňeîs was 
suggested by Blaydes in the Preface to 
his first edition of the Birds (see on 
1104 supra) and afterwards by Cobet, 
and is read by Meineke, Blaydes, and 
Velsen. But xadeivis the infinitive used, 
as often, for the imperative. 

1147. gor éreoxevacpévov MSS. vulgo. 
eotlv éoxevacpevoy Cobet, Meineke, Hol- 
den, Velsen. 

1150. éxc dé ro: R. Invernizzi, and all 
subsequent editions before Holden. ¢yo 
yé to Lenting, Holden, Blaydes, Velsen. 
éxoved ro: all editions before Invernizzi, 
H. omits the words, but preserves the 
accents over a blank. Unfortunately 
the accents are the same for all three 
readings. 

1152. xaragaives MSS. vulgo, but 
two or three early editions have xara- 
Baítvgs. 
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1153. peddrodecrvxdy R. Bisetus, Bent- 
ley, Scaliger, recentiores. pedodeemvixdy 
H. editions before Scaliger. 

1154. broéécba R. vulgo. imephéoba 
H. Some editors think that the tro- 
chaic tetrameters should commence 
with this line. And Kuster therefore 
proposes cpixpdv dori, 6 te y tmobécba 
rois xpiraioe Boúñopar, and Meineke, 
much more happily, cpixpdy vrotéa6at 
0e srpórov rois kpiraîoı BovAopat. 

1155. roiv co$ois pèv Scaliger (in 
notes) Porson, ` Brunck, recentiores. 
rois goQois: pev MSS. and all editions 
before Kuster. ois copotot (omitting 
pév) Kuster, Bergler.—peprypevors R. 
Junta, vulgo. peuvnpévos H.  pepvgyué- 
vous Aldus, Kuster, Bergler, Brunck, 
Blaydes. The latter says * Vulgatam 
revocavi," but the lectio vulgata is 
pepvnuévois which he discards. No edi- 
tion before Kuster (except Aldus) and 
no MS. has the accusative. 

1156. d:ard» yéAov MSS. vulgo. Por- 
son in his Preface to the Hecuba 
objected to the dactyl in trochaics and 
proposed da rò yeAav, which is read by 
Meineke, Holden, and Velsen. But see 
the passage cited from Hephaestion in 
the Commentary on 893. 

1158. ugóév H. vulgo. pnôér R. 

1159. àÀÀ dmovra H. vulgo. adda 
návra R. Bekker, Blaydes. add’ dmavrase 
Dobree, Meineke, Velsen. 

1161, róv rpómov Brunck, recentiores. 
tov ye rpómov edd. before Brunck. rév 
te rpónov MSS. 

1164. d dita: Dindorf, recentiores. 
The MSS. and editions before Dindorf 
omit the d and place piña: at the end 
of the preceding verse. 

1165. imavaxiveiy MSS. vulgo. 

ECCL. 


irano- 
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keveîv Cobet, Meineke, Holden, Blaydes, 
Velsen. 

1169. Xowado- MSS. vulgo. Aema8o- 
Le Fevre (in notes), Brunck, and subse- 
quent editors before Bergk, and Blaydes 
afterwards.— -reyayo- H. vulgo. -repa- 
xoc- R. Bergk, Meineke, and Holden 
write Aoma8oréuaxos in one word, dis- 
tinct from what follows. 

1170. -vrorpuiparo- R. Fracini, Gele- 
nius, recentiores, except Brunck and 
Invernizzi, who with H. and the other 
editions before Gelenius have -vrori- 
Tptpjiaro-, 

1171. -rapao- MSS. vulgo. mapa is 
the preposition “by the side of" that 
is to say "along with." The line is 
rightly translated by Le Fevre “ Laser- 
pitium cum melle interfuso.” Dindorf, 
however, suggests paco, Meineke 
kapaBo, and Blaydes, followed by Vel- 
sen, writes Tvpo. The emendations 
mpaco and rupo stand self-condemned, 
for the word must necessarily be tri- 
syllabic. If any change were required, 
I should suggest kapvo, but I feel no 
doubt that Aristophanes wrote mapao 
here, as ézi in the following line. 

1172. -«xA- Le Fevre (in notes), 
Brunck, recentiores, a certain emenda- 
tion, since thrushes and blackbirds are 
commonly coupled together, and kcyyAos 
is reserved for the next line. xwyà 
MSS. editions before Kuster.  xvykÀ 
Kuster, Bergler.— -kocavdodarro- Bek- 
ker, recentiores. xoscvKojarro R. In- 
vernizzi. xocovpao H. xooavdo edd. 
before Invernizzi. 

1173. -aekrpvoy- R. vulgo. —-aAek- 
tptov-  H.— -exejaNMo- Aldus, vulgo. 
eyxepardtio MSS. Invernizzi, Velsen. 
eyxepado Dindorf, Blaydes. eyxepadso 
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Bothe. — «yyXo MSS. vulgo. 
Gelenius to Kuster inclusive. 

1175. rax? xai vraxéos MSS. vulgo. 
taxéws raxéos Meineke, Holden. Dr. 
Blaydes offers six suggestions, (1) mavu 
0j raxéos. (2) mávv ÜappaAées. (8) rax? 
Oappadéws. (4) rax? xdpmadéws. (5) mávv 
xapraA(pes. (6) rpéxe kai raxéos. The 
sixth which is incomparably the best, 
he introduces into the text and is fol- 
lowed by Velsen. Dindorfthought that 
Tax? xai should be deleted, and I have 
placed the words in brackets. 

1176. Aage MSS. vulgo. Aafés Junta. 
AaBóv Blaydes.—rpvBriov R. vulgo. rpi- 
Prov H.—AafBóv kóvica: H. all editions 
before Invernizzi, and Bekker after- 
wards, xémoat Aa@Bov R. Invernizzi, Din- 
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dorf, recentiores, except Blaydes, who 
has AaBe xovisas. 

1179. iai, etait. From these exclama- 
tions to the end, the reading is that of 
R. and modern editors generally. H. 
agrees with R. except that it divides 
evai into two words eĉ ai; and repeats 
them five times (for R.’s four) in the 
final line, and has e?aíes for eval, os in 
the preceding line, and so the editions 
before Invernizzi. From Gelenius to 
Brunck inclusive. émi vixen was changed 
into émwüu. Bothe changes eivai into 
evot everywhere after Oeurvjcouev, and 
Meineke, Holden, and Blaydes, do the 
same in the first two words of the 
final line. Bergk in 1179 changes cial 


into iai. 


Opinions of the Press 


On former Editions and Translations of single Plays 
by the same Author. 
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THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text, with a Translation into Corresponding Metres and 
Original Notes. Small 4to. 


“Not a mere drily correct version, but a spirited piece, which will give the 
English reader a very good idea of the celebrated ‘ Clouds,’ and, what is of more 
importance, may be perused with pleasure.”— Spectator. 

“A most successful performance. Not only the meaning and metres of Aristo- 
phanes are faithfully represented, but also his tone and spirit: his sparkling wit, his 
pointed raillery, his broad farce, his poetical flights, and the manly vigour of his sober 
moods. Even the puns, and other almost untranslatable forms of expression, are 
not lost to the English reader. Excellent notes are appended to the Greek text.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A good edition and translation of the ‘Clouds’ "— Dr. Donaldson (Classical 
Scholarship and Classical Learning). 


THE PEACE OF ARISTOPHANES. 
ACTED AT ATHENS AT THE GREAT DIONYSIA, B. C. 421. 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Translation into Corresponding 
Metres, and Original Notes. Small 4to. 


** An able, pleasant, and valuable book. It has a well-written Preface; a care- 
fully prepared text; a readable, sometimes striking, translation ; and notes which 
are lively and full of literature. We shall be glad to meet Mr. Rogers on this old 
classical field again.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 

“ The version is so terse as to run almost line for line with the Greek, while it 
is lively enough to tempt the mere English reader, and accurate enough to give 
pleasure to the scholar who has the Greek before him. The notes are marked with 
a pleasant freshness, and contain much interesting information, and not a little old 
Athenian gossip, culled from Athenzus and elsewhere. The critical Appendix is- 
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most interesting. The reader will find a remarkably graphic sketch of the feeling 
in Greece at this time in Mr. Rogers’ Preface. We anticipate with much pleasure 
the promise given in the Preface to this play that we may shortly look for a version 
of the Thesmophoriazuse from the same pen.”—London Review. 

“The best metrical version which we ever remember to have seen of any of the 
Plays of Aristophanes. We hope that so vigorous a translator and so genuine an 
admirer of Aristophanes will persevere in his undertaking. General readers will not 
easily find another translator who does his work with so much spirit and such evident 
enjoyment.” — Spectator. ] 

* A scholarly translation, so lively yet so literal as to console for the loss which 
literature sustains by the unfinished condition of Frere's treatment of the same 
Play.” — Saturday Review. 

“In a former translation by Mr. Rogers (as we said at the time), not only the 
meaning and metres of Aristophanes are faithfully represented, but also his tone 
and spirit: his sparkling wit, his pointed raillery, his broad farce, his poetical 
flights, and the manly vigour of his sober moods. The work now before us seems 
to have all the merits which distinguished Mr. Rogers’s former performance as a 
translation, while as a piece of critical editing it is decidedly superior to it. If the 
Comedies of Aristophanes are to be naturalized in English, it would not be easy to 
find a translator more suited in every way for the task than Mr. Rogers has shown 
himself to be. Compared with Frere or Mitchell, he has greatly the advantage in 
terseness and compactness, preserving far more of the form of the original; and 
though of course such closeness cannot be attained without occasional loss of freedom 
and spirit, it is surprising to see how little is really sacrificed.” —Athengum. 

“Mr. Rogers has translated the ‘Peace’ in a manner bespeaking an ac- 
complished scholar. His aim is to be literal, but not at the expense of readableness, 
and the compromise is very cleverly carried into effect. Freedom as regards metre 
and expression is recognized within due bounds and under the surveillance ofa correct 
ear and an unpedantic taste. The result is a very pleasing version. It entitles 
him to a rank not far below Walsh and Frere among first-class translators of 
Aristophanes."— Contemporary Review. 


THE WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
ACTED AT ATHENS AT THE LENÆAN FESTIVAL, B.C. 422. 


The Greek Text Revised, with a Translation into Corresponding 
Metres, and Original Notes. Small 4to. 


“We have in this Play, as in the ‘Clouds’ and ‘ Peace,’ the great advantage 
of the companionship of Mr. Rogers, whose volumes must be welcomed alike by 
the scholar, the antiquary, and the English reader. His translation is a wonderful 
success, and catches the Aristophanic tone exactly; in fact we think that neither 
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Mitchell, Walsh, nor Frere comes near him, taking accuracy and spirit both into 
account.” ” — Quarterly Review. 

* We recommend this volume to the reader as the most valuable and pleasant 
edition of a Greek play that we have ever met.”—British Quarterly. 

“Jt would be impossible to excel this admirable line-for-line translation. 
Mr. Rogers stands on equal grounds with Frere."—JVew Quarterly. 

* Consists of text, notes, and translations: the text carefully revised in the 
light of that classical erudition which Mr. Rogers is known to possess, the translation 
done in a masterly style that may fairly be pronounced in the manner of Frere, 
and the notes full of learning and valuable illustration. No commendation could 
be too high for most of those portions of the translation done into long rhymed 
metres." —Zondon Quarterly. 

* All students of Aristophanes will feel grateful to Mr. Rogers. It is hardly 
too much to say that he has given a new value and interest to the play."—Sazurday 
Review. 

* As for the manner in which Mr. Rogers has done his work, it is difficult to 
use praise sufficiently high. His notes are full of excellent scholarship and leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of explanation. As for his translation, it is simply 
a marvel of ease and skill. It would not be too much to say that no English 
translation of a classical author surpasses the rhymed portions." —Spectator. 

“ A delightful rendering of a famous play.” —Educational Times. 

* Decidedly the most complete edition as yet published in England. We 
earnestly hope that Mr. Rogers will not rest till he has given us the less known 
plays with equal completeness.” —Academy. 

* Mr, Rogers has a marvellous facility in metre and rhyme. In the translation, 
where all is excellent, it is difficult to select.” —Atheneum, 

* Quite equal to Frere, and somewhat closer to the original." —Pictorial Times. 

* Mr, Rogers's success as a translator is so marked, we had almost said so 
brilliant, that we cannot but regret that he did not choose a play which would have 
afforded freer scope to his powers. Indeed, in his fertility of rhythmic resource, 
he may almost be said to rival the inexhaustible wealth of his original.” —PaZ Mail 
Gazette. 

“A very careful, scholarly, and useful book.”—/ournal of Education. 

“ Excellently translated and edited."— Evening Standard. 

* Acceptable alike to the scholar and the general reader.” —Press and 
St. James’s Chronicle. 

“ A clear and accurate text, a capital commentary, and, above all, undoubtedly 
the best verse translation of the play which has yet been published. By way of 
adding our quota to the chorus of praise which Mr. Rogers’s ‘ Wasps’ is eliciting, 
we need only say that it is his happiest effort.”—Examiner. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE WOMEN. 


A Free Translation of the Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Small 4to. 


ACTED AT ATHENS, B.C. 411. 


“Tt is not often that either scholar or critic or student of poetry has before 
him a more satisfying book than this version of the ‘Lysistrata.’ As to the 
execution of the Play in detail, and irrespective of the tact and delicacy shown 
throughout, it is certainly not less than masterly; and there is an inimitable 
litheness and impetuosity of movement in the more difficult and intricate portions of 
the dialogue. It is a work which can scarcely be too highly commended.” —Zoezdoz 
Quarterly. 


* Every page shows the translator's scholarship, and every difficult passage 
gives proof of his delicacy and good taste.” —Saturday Review. 

* Mr. Rogers is to be congratulated on a translation which, for spirit and 
ingenuity of rendering, and for grace and facility of versification, is worthy to take 
rank beside his excellent edition of the ‘Wasps.’ To the work, as a whole, we 
can hardly give higher praise than to say that it fully sustains Mr. Rogers's 
reputation as a translator."—Pa// Mall Gazette. 

* A version which preserves to us all the spirit and splendour of the original, 
without its coarse jokes and allusions. From this single translation the English 
reader will form the best possible impression of the sparkling wit, the pointed 
raillery, the unfailing humour, and the strong common sense of the poet's more 
sober moods, The spirit of Aristophanes seems to breathe from every line; yet 
so easy and unrestrained is its tone that it reads everywhere like an original."— 
Press and St. James's Chronicle. 


“The translation is a marvel of easy elegance, and of fidelity to the spirit, 
grace, and rhythmical melody of the original, which loses none of its charms by 
the pure English idiom which is here the main feature of the translator's work. It 
will be equally acceptable to the scholar and the general reader who will gain from 
its pages a better and more faithful impression of the tone and spirit, the fun and 
frolic, and the manly vigour and political insight of Aristophanes than from any 
other work on him." —Public Opinion. 

“The translation conveys to English readers in an unusual degree the true 
meaning and flavour of the original The few notes which appear in the present 
volume show a remarkably sound and independent opinion.”—Academy. 


“Mr. Rogers won his spurs in the field of Aristophanic scholarship many 
years ago by an admirably executed editiog and translation of the * Clouds’; that 
he followed up with a still better one of the ‘Peace’; and that by a better again 
of the ‘Wasps.’ The present version is full of the highest intelligence and scholar- 
ship, and what is still more important in a poetic translation, of fine metrical 
instinct. We have seldom had to notice a more thoroughly satisfactory rendering 
of a classic work into English verse.” —Notes and Queries. 
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